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GOVERNOR CURTIS GUILD, JR. 
See “‘New England’s Choice for the Vice-Presidency.” page 307 
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NE notable achievement of President 
Roosevelt’s administration was the 
conference of the governors of nearly every 
state in the Union, and other noted citizens, 
for the conservation of the natural wealth of 
the country. In many respects it was an 
epochal event. The convention was held in 
the historic East Room of the White House, 
which in years past has been largely devoted 
to social functions. 

On the bright and sunny fourteenth of 
May, A.D. 1908, the governors of forty-four 
states were received by President Roosevelt 
and nearly every prominent member of fed- 
eral officialdom, as they assembled on the 
polished floors and about the temporary ros- 
trum erected for the occasion. Ever since 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, chief of the Forestry 
Bureau, has been in office, he has devoted 
his energies to the purposes of this unique 
conference. In all national history, not 
even in time of war and calamity, has there 
been a conference between the chief execu- 
tives of so large a number of sovereign states 
as were represented at this convention to 
discuss not mere academical questions, but 
conditions involving problems of as serious 
import to the future of the nation as provid- 
ing men, arms and ammunition for a great 
war. The governors of California, Oregon, 
Georgia, Massachusetts and Texas were the 
only ones marked absent on the roll-call of 
forty-six states. 

Re 

The conference met to agree upon general 
plans for the preservation of forests; the 
prevention of droughts and floods; the main- 
tenance of navigable streams; retention of 
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tillable soil; the establishment of waterways; 
the utilization of water power; the irriga- 
tion and drainage of now useless lands, and 
the prevention of waste and destruction by 
mining operations. ‘These were in effect the 
definite propositions submitted in the new 
“articles of confederation” of 1908. 

The keynote sounding the warning of the 
profligacy of natural resources was made 
years ago by Mr. James J. Hill. His address 
upon this occasion, like that of Mr. Carnegie 
and the others that followed, was a startling 
revelation of the necessity of prompt action, 
showing the alarming pace of consumption, 
with facts concerning the reserve of national 
resources. 

a a, 

“Out of the sea came all things, and into 
the sea all things return,” said Thales of 
Miletus, one of the seven sages of Greece 
in her prime. When one considers the won- 
derful machinery by which water, the very 
life-blood of the planets and all growth, is 
kept in circulation, one begins to realize the 
possible and dire results of misdirected human 
energy. From his own rich and _ practical 
experience Mr. Hill drew concrete examples 
and called dramatic attention to the wanton 
waste and denudation of watersheds. 

President Roosevelt’s address upon this 
occasion was considered the greatest effort 
of his career. The hearty and appreciative 
endorsement given by that distinguished no- 
table assembly representing all states, sections 
and all parties, has no precedent in all offi- 
cial history. Under the brilliant chandeliers 
of the White House East Room were delivered 
words of wisdom whose results should mark 
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an epoch in the chronicles of American in- 
dustrial development far transcending in 
importance anything that we can realize 
today, and in the fullest extent demonstrat- 
ing the power of unity. Even the federal 
government came under the witching spell 
of combination reflecting the trade temper 
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MRS. WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
A probable future mistress of the White House 


of the times with amendments to the Sher- 
man law pending. 

While four Northwestern governors set 
themselves squarely at issue with the Presi- 
dent upon the regulation of the forest re- 
serves, and on other questions, it was evident 
at every session presided over by various 
governors that the great purpose of conserv- 
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ing the natural resources of the country 
would hereafter be a fixed principle of our 
government. Secretary Elihu Root pointed 
out how the governors of the various states 
assembled with the representatives of the 
federal government could organize effectively 
to unify all legislation “by and with’’ the con- 
sent of Congress. This suggests new. phases 
of federal government not contemplated when 
the Constitution was adopted. What “the 
Governor of North Carolina said to the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina” as they passed 
down the line is not officially recorded, but 
when that array of gubernatorial genius stood 
on the portico of the White House and faced 
the shrouded cameras, it left to posterity a 
picture of more than passing interest. It 
was the largest gathering of the Officialdom of 
the United States that has ever been within 
the focus of one lens. 

Se 


NOTHER unusual gathering of notables 
in Washington during the month was 
that which responded to the preliminary 
drum-roll of the magnificent Marine Band, 
heralding, to the strains of ““The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” the stately ascension of the 
Flag to a lofty staff, where its halyards gave 
to the breeze some twenty miniature banners 
of the South American republics. Four great 
stands draped in snowy white and decorated 
with miniature banners and coats of arms 
surrounded the marble pedestal and waiting 
corner-stone of the proposed building of the 
International Bureau of American Republics. 
Such was the scene that greeted a multitude 
of spectators on the site of the historic old 
Van Ess estate on Eleventh Street, May 11, 
1908. 

As Old Glory and its attendant galaxy of 
banners of American republics floated ma- 
jestically to the masthead, the audience loudly 
applauded the suggestive spectacle. To the 
distinguished British ambassador, the Right 
Honorable James Bryce, this event must have 
recalled his prediction made many years ago: 
“that the laws for the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere would one day be made under the 
dome of the American Capitol at Washing- 
ton.”” While this may never become liter- 
ally true, the bonds of peace, concord and 
mutual endeavor are undoubtedly centering 
the consideration of the great practical inter- 
national questions of the new world today 
at Washington. An exception must be made 
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in the Case of Canada, whose adherence to 
monarchial principles and independence of 
action will continue, so long as no undue 
strain of actual warfare or calamity tests 
the patience of her masses, and her growth 
continues unburdened by any large muni- 
cipal and educational expenditure and tax- 
ation. 

The President and his Cabinet, the jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, the diplomatic 
corps, senators and representatives; indeed 
practically every prominent government offi- 
cial attended these services. President Roose- 
velt’s address, preparatory to laying the cor- 
ner-stone, contained one expression which 
apparently embodied his peace policy: 

“T believe in peace and arbitration, and 
I also believe in keeping in such trim that 
there shall be no disposition on the part of 
anybody to wrong us.” 

To this Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who had 
given $750,000 toward the erection of the 
building, took mild exception. He said: 
“This simple agreement between Great Britain 
and the United States that upon the inland 
seas in the north only two tiny vessels, each 
with one small gun, should patrol those 
waters, the one flying the Union Jack and 
the other the Stars and Stripes, the only shots 
ever fired being salutes expressive of amity 
and friendship, makes them the most power- 
ful vessels of war, the true ‘Dreadnoughts,’ 
since there is naught to dread from them. 

““A second lesson comes to us from the 
South, from our friends of Argentina and 
Chili. On the highest peak of the Andes, 
upon the new boundary line agreed upon, 
these once warring powers have erected a 
statue of Christ, cast out of molten bronze 
cannon, its pedestal bearing this inscription: 

“Sooner shall these mountains crum- 
ble into dust, than Argentines and Chil- 
eans break the peace which at the feet 
of Christ the Redeemer they have sworn 
to maintain.” 

a, 

OTICE the trees in the illustration, taken 

on the terrace of the White House, of 
the four distinguished men of the conserva- 
tion congress. This was the site of the old 
conservatory which figured so conspicuously 
in the exotic Washington novels and society 
sketches in past years; and these sturdy trees 
were imported from Holland, the home of 
Roosevelt’s forefathers, at a cost of $1500 
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each. They are carefully nurtured in hot 
houses during the winter, but in summer 
adorn the terraces between the office and the 
White House. It is across this terrace that 
the President usually bounds, bareheaded, on 
the way to the executive office after breakfast. 
The picture of these eminent ‘“citoyens” 
could not have had a more fitting background. 
The illness of Ex-president Cleveland pre- 
vented his forming one of this group of promi- 
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SECRETARY TAFT RESTING AFTER MAKING 
EIGHTEEN HOLES AT GOLF 


(This is one of several hundred characteristic illustrations in the 


volume “William Howard Taft, American.” by Robert 
Lee Dunn, issued by the Chapple Publishing Co., Ltd., 
Boston). 


nent men whom President Roosevelt named 
to assist in the deliberation of one of the most 
noteworthy events of his administration. 


* * * 


HE insistent demand for men who make 
good in public life today is the same 
imperative requirement for superlative quali- 
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ties that characterizes all successful under- 
takings. There is no real mystery why the 
spectacular splendor of a public career fades 
from view when the basic qualities of ‘“‘mak- 
ing good” are missing. The achievements 
create confidence and establish the equation. 

Some years ago I heard a congressman 
speak to advertising managers. He was not 
of the guild, but he seemed to have a clear 
idea of cause and effect, and that elusive 
quantity known as “results” in the adver- 
tising arena. He elucidated as clearly as a 
fundamental legal proposition, although mod- 
estly disclaiming any knowledge of the tech- 
nical form and methods of soliciting adver- 
tising. The congressman with a bristling 
auburn mustache was talking to Chicago ad- 
vertising men and he made good. Eighteen 
years of service in the House of Representa- 
tives, according to the records, then revealed 
Honorable Albert J. Hopkins of Aurora, IIli- 
nois as a public servant who had made good, 
and his selection as United States senator by 
a direct vote of over two-thirds of the fifteen 
hundred delegates in an Illinois State Con- 
vention was a natural corollary. That con- 
gressional record of eighteen years revealed 
results. Born on a farm in De Kalb County, 
the rosy-cheeked lad doing chores early and 
late, and abroad in the fields by day, never 
relaxed in his purpose to be a lawyer. A 
product of the country school, he achieved 
his first ambition to “have an education” 
when he graduated at the Hillsdale College 
in 1870. The offer of a good salary as a 
professor in an Eastern school, was alluring 
to the young man, but he was not to be di- 
verted from the fixed purpose kept in mind, 
while doing the chores and getting out early 
in the dawn with the milk pail when the 
“frost was on the pumpkin and the corn was 
in the shock.” 

In Kane County, 1871, young Hopkins real- 
ized his ambition to become a lawyer, and 
found himself thrown in company of a galaxy 
of legal lights, where he had to fight every 
inch of the way up the ladder of his profes- 
sion. A year later he was elected states at- 
torney, and for four years threw himself heart 
and soul into the work. 

As a member of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, he was soon to be recognized as one 
of those who made good. Defeated in his 
first race for the congressional nomination, 
he was re-elected gight successive terms when 
his feet had once touched the stirrups. As 
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a member of the important sub-committee 
that framed the Dingley law, his forceful 
qualities were soon recognized and he is con- 
sidered an authority on tariff schedules. 

While he recognizes the necessity of proper 
tariff adjustment, representing the imperial 
industrial state of Illinois, third largest in 
the Union, he always ‘‘wants to know” the 
facts and conditions. For the first time in 
her history, Illinois has through Senator Hop- 
kins, a place on the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. His record as a leader in the House, 
as chairman of the Census Committee and 
in the debates on the floor was a fitting train- 
ing for the senatorship which he has hon- 
ored. He was called often to the chair by 
Speaker Reed, and was at one time a leading 
candidate for speaker. In the notable fight 
in the Senate on the Panama lock canal; as 
a member of the committee on the Smoot 
case; in the statehood fight when Oklahoma 
was admitted, he accomplished results, where 
the odds at the outset were against him. The 
Illinois admirers of Senator Hopkins are espe- 
cially gratified at the splendid record of re- 
sults which he has accomplished. With a 
personal letter from President Roosevelt on a 
speech in the Senate; with his unflagging zeal 
in looking after the interests of every district 
and constituent and never shirking the larger 
national duties, it is no wonder that even 
his enemies are amazed at the firm hold he 
has upon the confidence of his constituents. 
In his new committee room on Enrolled Bills, 
I found him working away with the same 
zest as in the early days—getting at the root 
of matters and keeping his efforts focussed 
on results. In the rough-and-tumble of sena- 
torial debate he has proven a foeman worthy 
of the best steel. In the important committee 
work he always shows that cool-headed, cour- 
ageous forcefulness characteristic of the sturdy 
pioneer spirit of the Middle West, of which 
he is a type. 

In his home life, his business and _profes- 
sional career and in his public service, Sena- 
tor Albert J. Hopkins possesses the same 
stalwart qualities recognized in the farmer 
lad of De Kalb County when he urged his 
parents to send him to high school at Syca- 
more to “get an education.” The congres- 
sional records are the ledger and day book 
of his public career which proves without 
adjectives or explanations what he has ac- 
complished. He has “‘made good” in the 
broadest sense of the word. 
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TALL Texan, full of the life and vigor 
of the prairies, is B. F. Yoakum, head 
of the Rock Island and Frisco Roads. 

Mr. Yoakum, in his bluff and vigorous 
manner, believes in going direct to the people 
with his propositions; he is a type of the 
railroad manager of the present time, who 
will do much towards the solution of the 
vexed problems of corporations, and will not 
only develop the country, but work in the 
interests of the people, and also inspire them 





B. F. YOAKUM 
Head of the Rock Island & ’Frisco Roads. One of the 
forceful figures in the railway world, who intends to 
make Texas the greatest state in the Union 


to consider the interests of the corporations, 
when these and their own are “manifestly 
identical. 

In a recent address at Fort Worth, Texas, 
he stated that the only public office for which 
he would relinquish his present position 
would be that of Governor of the State of 
Texas, in which position he says he would 
endeavor to bring greater happiness and 
prosperity to that state by means of closer 
co-operation between the people and the rail- 
roads, thereby accomplishing within five 
years the aim of the Five Million Club of 
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Texas, to bring within its borders that many 
citizens. He insists that the outside world 
stands ready to furnish capital for the in- 
dustries and institutions of the state, if the 
people will direct their energies towards 
substantial interests, rather than assume an 
attitude of antagonism toward the corpora- 
tions who are aiding in the work of develop- 
ment. ; 
I met Mr. Yoakum in his office in New 
York, where hung a handsome collection of 
photographs taken along the Rock Island- 
Frisco Lines, the green tints of the pictures 
mingling and harmonizing with the furnish- 
ings of the simple, but tastefully furnished 
room, which in itself tells the story of the 
vigorous and broad policy of Mr. Yoakum,— 
a man who counts for the future as in the 
past, in the splendid development of the 
Southwestern Empire. 


* * * 


UESTIONS of live interest are con- 

stantly coming up before the Judiciary 
Committee. Congressman Jenkins of Wis- 
consin is always to be found at the head of 
the table, delving into the work of his com- 
mittee as early as eight o’clock in the 
morning. 

“Just one thousand new constitutional 
questions have developed this morning,” he 
said, as I approached. 

An interesting feature which recently 
came up was the measure introduced by Mr. 
Tirrell, providing for a federal license for 
automobiles, so that tourists will not be 
required to take out licenses in every state 
through which they travel. 

The Appalachian and White Mountain 
people reserve the right of interference be- 
tween state and federal courts. Judge Jen- 
kins and his committee have hammered away 
for a good many sessions on these problems, 
and seem tobe equal to the emergency. 

The committee is accounted a strong body 
of men, and never fail to get right at the bot- 
tom of matters requiring attention; the effi- 
ciency of the Judiciary Committee is not sur- 
prising as many of the members are lawyers 
and practical business men. 

ee 


HE swinging Venetian door of one of 
the committee rooms of the Capitol 
appears to have been put in place for the ex- 
press purpose of being kept on the swing 
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HON. ALBERT J. HOPKINS 
United States Senator from Illinois 
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early and late. Here the Honorable Charles 
Landis, of the Printing Committee, has his 
headquarters. It will be remembered that 
- the investigation of this department of gov- 
ernment work for a time occupied the center 
of the stage at Washington It has been 
a question as to whether this was or was 





CONGRESSMAN JENKINS OF WISCONSIN 


not for the purpose of introducing a new 
system and many legislators believe that 
much of the trouble arising in that depart- 
ment was from over-systematizing, whereas 
the employment of simpler methods would 
make it possible to “‘find out the cause of 
the evil and thus suggest the cure.” As-a 
country newspaper worker, Congressman 
Landis appears to be just the man to straight- 
en out matters and detect the cause of the 
defects. 

When the green lights of the greatest print- 
ing office in the world glisten in the evening, 
looking at them one cannot but feel that this 
is one of the most important institutions in 
the country. The click of the Monotypes 
and Linotypes, the whirr of the Miehle, the 
Cottrell, the Hoe and Huber presses at work 
tell of the thousands of pages of printed mat- 
ter—reports, bills, what not—snugly stored 
away in “‘shoes,” awaiting their turn to see 
the light of publicity. The importance of the 
government printing office is better under- 


stood from day to day, and the investigation 
begun by Mr. Rossiter was based on funda- 
mental business principles. The office 
was left in apple-pie order for Mr. Leach, 
the new public printer. Over $5,000,000 is 
invested and 4200 printers are employed to 
take care of the speeches and still more 
important, the corrections of 387 congress- 
men and ninety senators, each one of whom 
has to be consulted as being responsible for 
a clause or sentence, which they may wish 
changed or obliterated in their speeches. For 
all this a salary of $5,500 and a pair of horses 
and a carriage seems quite inadequate. All 
new devices on the market are introduced 
into the office; even the rollers of the presses 
are washed by machinery, and no device for 
saving time and labor is left unused. It is 
the delight of all country printers to wander 
amid this labyrinth of material and ma- 
chinery. It is felt that the man who directs 
this army of employes and mass of machinery 
to the best advantage ought to be well re- 
munerated. 





CONGRESSMAN B. P. BJRDSALL. OF IOWA 


NE of the solid, efficient congressmen 
that serves his district well and faith- 
fully is Judge B. P. Birdsall of Iowa. He 
hails from the old “‘monkey wrench”—the 
third district which was represented for so 
many years by Speaker David B. Henderson. 








— 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE 
Speaking at the laying of the corner stone of the new building of the Bureau of American Republics 
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Since Judge Birdsall has come to Congress, 
he has been looked upon as one of the sub- 
stantial forces of the Iowa delegation. For 
years past the delegation of this state has 
been looked upon as one of the most influ- 
ential in Congress by reason of high average 
of ability and long service. Judge Birdsall 





GENERAL JAMES ALLEN 


Chief signal service officer of tiie United States army, who 
is awarding contracts for airships for the government 


has given his work that thorough and de- 
liberative attention which is characteristic of 
his career while on the bench. His decision 
not to accept another renomination came as 
a surprise to his many friends. His loyalty 
to Iowa’s Grand Old Man, Hon. William 
B. Allison, reflects one of those superb quali- 
ties of gratitude which are refreshing in 
these days. 

Judge Birdsall was born in Wisconsin, 
and is a graduate of the Iowa State Univer- 
sity. His work on the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee and Railways and Canals, has 
made him one of those members always 
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looked to for sound counsel and judgment. 
His broad study of~ national legislation 
has been of great benefit directly to his dis- 
trict, giving them a distinguished representa- 
tive. The general regret expressed by his 
constituents on his retirement is given with 
a gratifying appreciation of his conscientious 
work. 

Ria 2 am oh ae 


FEW months ago, when in the office of 

Brigadier General James Allen, Chief 
Signal Officer of the army, I was convinced 
that flying machines have now become a 
realization ard seriously thought of taking 
a round-up excursion ticket for a “flight 
tour” in 1910 or 1920. Bids for heavier-than- 
air flying machines were opened there in Feb- 
ruary. Forty-one bids were contained in the 
pile of envelopes on the table, but only three 
complied with the terms of the specifications, 
and all three of these were satisfactory:— 
J. F. Scott, Chicago, $1,000—185 days; A. 
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M. Herring, New York, $20,000—185 days; 
Wright Brothers, Dayton, Ohio, $25,000— 
200 days. 

The bids for dirigible balloons were opened 
on February 15. Twelve bids were received, 
but only one accepted, and that was Mr. 
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Tho.nas S. Baldwin of New York. His bid 
was $6,750, and the time of delivery 150 days. 

The hypenated words, ‘“heavier-than-air,” 
is a technical phrase that may soon come into 
general use in flying machines and dirigible 
balloons. Speaking of Thomas S. Baldwin, 
recalls when I met him at the St. Louis Ex- 
position, and had my first experience of going 
“in the air” a mile or two without even the 


CHARLES W. MILLER OF INDIANA 


thrilling sensation of yoing up or down in a 
skyscraper elevator. 

Never shall I forget the scene when the 
large airship—the dirigible balloon—floated 
upwards from the slender trestle as it was 
released by Robert S. Knabenshue, who 
walked along the trestle from one end to the 
other. The balloon was of Japanese silk 
with propeller in front, and the white winged 
rudder guided it with as much ease, ap- 
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parently, as a boat in its native element. The 
throngs of people upon the ground—a sea of 
upturned faces—presented a spectacle of what 
this century can command in the shape of an 
audience for such a startling achievement 
as this one. Captain Thomas F. Baldwin 
built the ship which made its flight on this 
memorable day, occupied by Robert S. 
Knabenshue, and gazed with satisfaction at 
his pet invention as it winged its way out of 
view and returned again to within a few feet 
of the spot from which it started, after it had 
taken a tour of a number of miles in the air. 

The award to Thomas F. Baldwin, the 
aeronaut, and inventor of the parachute, who 
has made thousands of sucgessful ascents is 
interesting. He has made the science of 
aerial navigation and the building of airships 
his life work. The story of Thomas Baldwin 
as an aeronaut, as related by himself. for 
the readers of the National is a fascinating 
contribution concerning the new order of 
things. 

ee. 

NE can scarcely have the slightest ac- 

quaintance with the boards of trade of 
Connecticut cities without realizing that the 
man who is generally regarded as the future 
governor of his state is none other than 
Congressman Lilly. He is a practical, en- 
ergetic business men who has made every 
move count in his work in Washington. 
Some of his colleagues have been disposed 
to regard him as too insistent in wanting 
to know every dot and dash and detail of 
work that comes before him. His work on 
the Naval Committee in regard to the pur- 
chase of submarine boats has attracted a 
great deal of sensational discussion throughout 
the country, but in his own district, and his 
own state one best realizes the strength of 
Congressman Lilly where his earnest work 
and integrity is appreciated. 

Born in Oxford, Massachusetts, his busi- 
ness training and grasp of all necessary de- 
tails has always been directed toward some 
specific purpose, which he has seldom failed 
to accomplish. 

Ss - « 
RBOR Day called attention to the 
unique pamphlet sent by B. H. Green, 
of Monterey, California, giving information 
regarding the “Tin Can” clubs. He has 
plainly and incisively informed congressmen 
of the fact that something ought to be dane 
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toward replacing the large area of timber 
land, which has been denuded of its wealth 
of trees within the past few years. While we 
continue to issue bonds based on future 
growth and development, a calamitous herit- 
age is certainly being prepared 
for those who come after us, un- 
less something is done to pro- 
mote the growth of more trees 
to replace those cut down so 
greedily and wastefully 

Drought, famines and plague 
have taught this lesson to Europe 
and the need of reforestation is 
well understood by other coun- 
tries, and in some lands pro- 
vision is made for reforesting by 
a law providing that every man 
who cuts down a growing and 
healthy tree, shall plant another 
in its place. Another law, com- 
pelling those who have woodmen 
to refrain from cutting until the 
trees attain a certain size would 
insure the mature growth of 
young timber. 

Throughout immense areas of 
the Northwest, and Canada, not 
to speak of the terribly dimin- 
ished fovests of other and older 
sections, there will soon be no 
timber left to meet our actual 
needs, if we do not reforest. 
This is considered by the “Tin 
Can” clubs, and it is demon- 
strated how these hitherto use- 
less cans usually cast upon the 
“dump,” when emptied of their 
contents, can be pressed into ser- 
vice for propagating both trees 
and rare plants. 

The attempts to cultivate 
“tree claims” in the Dakotas 
many years ago were rather dis- 
couraging, but Mr. Green insists 
that he has been successful in 
planting tree seeds, nuts and cut- 
tings in refuse tin cans, and can 
now show an oak tree twenty feet 
high, only eight years of age, and 
also a redwood tree, grown from seed, which 
is now fully thirty feet high and only twelve 
years of age. Mr. Green insists that a tomato 
can, with a fair sized hole punched in the 
bottom, filled with good earth and a seed 
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planted therein, will produce marvelous re- 
sults. A nut or acorn soaked in water and 


planted an inch below the surface, and then 
kept coniinually damp, will sprout in a way 
that will delight the planter. 


It is stated 


BARONESS ELIZABETH ROSEN 
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charming debutantes” of this season 


that if the earth is never allowed to become 
dry, the growth of the young tree will be 
amazing. 

Later the little trees are transplanted with- 
out removing from the cans, for the rust eats 
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away the can sufficiently to allow the roots 
to free themselves as they need more room. 

It is suggested by Mr. Green that the gala 
day of the “tin canners” should be Arbor 
Day, when picnic parties cou!d utilize any 
number of tin cans to advantage; The 
trees thus planted would be delightful sou- 
venirs of a pleasant holiday, especially with 
school children. If this suggestion is carried 
out among the young people, the denuded 
timber tracks would soon be rich in trees. 
Although there is a touch of humor in sug- 
gesting that tin cans should reforest the 
country, the old fable of the lion and the 
mouse comes to mind; it is possible that tin 
cans thus used by children and “grown-ups” 
may serve a good purpose in the, planting of 
acorns and other nuts and tree seeds,—a 
much more useful purpose than tying the 
tin cans to the tails of some unfortunate dogs. 


Ba * * 


N interesting phase of modern political 
methods was indicated in the rousing 
“Welcome Home” given Hon. Charles W. 
Miller of Goshen, Indiana after his sturdy 
and manly fight for the Republican nomina- 
tion for Governor of Indiana. Fully half of 
Goshen’s population led by the Mayor was 
there with all the hearty good-will that could 
be accorded a victor. There was plenty of 
music by the band and everybody seemed 
happy and good-natured and when Mr. Miller 
announced that the only reason he was not 
nominated was because he did not have 
enough votes, there was an outburst of 
Hoosier applause that is only known in 
Indiana. His tribute to the three hundred 
and eighty-five true friends and delegates who 
stood by him in that convention was greatly 
appreciated. Mr. Miller made his cam- 
paign in the most clean and vigorous way. 
He tried his case before the people in a thor- 
ough, systematic and_ business-like way that 
insured an arduous six months campaign 
with little rest and sleep but confident that 
he was asking for a square deal for his people 
and announced himself ready to try it again 
if the call was made. The stirring scene in 
the Indiana city on Saturday evening at the 
station as he spoke feelingly to the old friends 
and neighbors was one of those picturesque 
incidents that reflect the splendid qualities 
of the man, and ratified clean and wholesome 
methods in modern politics. 
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HE dedication of the handsome sana- 
torium of Pittsford, Vermont, was an 
event of unusual interest to the Green Moun- 
tain state. This beautiful bui'ding is one 
of the most complete of its kind in this coun- 
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try, and was presented by Senator Redfield 
Proctor, in grateful memory of the fact that his 
son was rescued from the throes of tubercu- 
losis by the invigorating air of his native state, 
simply by utilizing the methods and treat- 
ment that are now doing much to allay the 
ravages of the dreaded white plague. 
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The sanatorium is beautifully situated, 
amid spacious grounds, among “the hun- 
dred hills.” An expert present at the open- 
ing, which took place last December, stated 
emphatically that Vermont had the “finest 
and best equipped sanatoriums 
for the treatment of incipient tu- 
berculosis in the United States.” 
Many of the arrangements are 
such as to be more appreciated 
by the experienced eye than by 
a casual observer, but it is plain 
to all that the erection of such 
an institution must indeed be a 
“labor of love.” 

It was said by the late Senator 
Proctor that he made this gift to 
his native state for the sake of 
his children. It must be grati- 
fying to him as to the Vermont 
peop!e to see the warm manner 
in which his family have co- 
operated in the work. Redfie!ld 
Proctor, Jr., and_the Honorable 
F. C. Partridge have been de- 
voted to the work since it was 
first commenced. Miss Proctor 
may lay claim to many of the 
ideas carried out in the furnish- 
ings of the building, and her 
fertile brain has added much 
to the comfort and convenience 
of the arrangements inside the 
building, where the rooms have 
the appearance of a comfortable 
home rather than an institution. 
Easy chairs, rich rugs, books, 
magazines and flowers abound. 

The sanatorium is about two 
miles from the railroad station. 
Handsome winding avenues 
lead up to the three buildings, 
the main building and two cot- 
tages, which combined extend 
400 feet. They front slightly 
east and direct south, and 
are close to a high plateau of 
gravel formation, the buildings 
being on an eminence of about 100 feet above 
the surrounding land. The outside finish 
of the sanatorium is brick veneer, and inside 
natural ash is the wood most used, but many 
of the rooms are finished in birch. All the 
floors are hard wood. All the patients’ 
rooms front either direct south or southeast 
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or southwest; a private outdoor porch is 
located ‘between each two rooms, giving the 
sick an opportunity to sit in the open air in 
day time or sleep outdoors at night. 

The grounds of the sanatorium consist of 
250 acres, the greater part of which is wood- 
land, though there is ample space for farm- 
ing and a large barn serves for the horses and 
cows needed by the institution; there is also 
a hen house insuring fresh eggs. 

Dr. H. D. Chadwick is the superintendent 
and medical director. He had several years 
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of experience as bacteriologist for the city of 
Waltham, also in a private sanatorium in 
Rutland, and in the Adirondacks institutions. 
The matron, Miss Ida E. Dodd, is a graduate 
of the Montreal General Hospital, and has 
had much experience in this line of work 
with several specialists in the Adirondacks. 
It was agreed by the 100 physicians and 
many others who attended the opening exer- 
cises that the staff of the new sanatorium 
was as well selected as the site, and that the 
institution certainly combines all that is re- 
quired by patients suffering from ‘“‘the white 
man’s plague.” 
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NTERESTING incidents associated with 
the whirl and stress of the political mael- 

strom in Washington are always a prominent 
factor in daily affairs. An active, energetic 
man entered the office of the secretary of the 
treasury the other day with a hustle and swing 
that indicated some recent success or good 
fortune. It was Collector Fowler of the port 
of New York who had just learned of a fav- 
orable decision of the Board of General Ap- 
praisers in affirming the action of the United 
States customs officials at New York City, 
which meant a saving to the government of 
over $20,000 on an appraisal of Easter dress 
goods imported from Paris. He spoke of it 
with all the enthusiasm of one who has just 
consummated a profitable transaction for his 
employer, as when the appraisal of articles 
seized at the Custom House exceeds fifty to 
one hundred per cent. more than the valua- 
tion originally given, the goods are confiscated 
pending a decision of the court. 

When the collector called to pay his per- 
sonal respects to the secretary of the treasury, 
he was calling on an old friend; for Collector 
Fowler was the first government official who 
employed the secretary of the treasury in the 
government service. Mr. Fowler, then as- 
sistant appraiser at the port of New York, 
required some assistance in the office, and 
was greatly handicapped for lack of a stenog- 
rapher. Then he thought of putting an ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers, and in answer 
to this Mr. George Bruce Cortelyou applied 
for the position. There was something that 
Appraiser Fowler admired in the keen, black- 
eyed young man, as, in a quiet way, the ap- 
plicant announced that he could “‘handle the 
correspondence.” . He was first placed on the 
payroll as a “laborer” in the appraiser’s 
office, so that the old-time stories of boys 
beginning at the bottom of the ladder and 
reaching the top, you observe, has not en- 
tirely become an obsolete fiction. The man 
who takes service as a laborer, and serves 
as a stenographer in an appraiser’s office at 
two dollars a day, and reaches the high pesi- 
tion of secretary of the treasury at twelve 
thousand dollars a year—all within twenty 
years—makes a record that shows the doors 
of opportunity are still open even in these 
later days. 

“Sheer honesty with brains and ability 
did it,” said Collector Fowler, looking over 
his eye-classes, as he completed his tribute of 
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sincere praise to his present chief. The col- 
lector of the great port of New York feels a 
proud distinction in that he was able to give 
the present secretary of the treasury his first 
government position, and it is needless to 
say that the two are very warm friends. 
The business-like way in, which the interests 
of Uncle Sam have been subserved by such 
men is an indication of the high standard 
of American public service, and in the 
American system the old employer of years 
ago feels it an honor to serve under the 
man whom he once employed. The rank 
of official distinction does not interfere with 
the true friendships of former days. 


* * * 


T the suggestion of one of my boy 

friends, I called at the headquarters of 

the National Republican Committee, to obtain 

direct information on the procedure and pre- 

cise method of nominating the candidate for 
President of the United States. 

First, there is the National Committee, 
composed of one member from every state 
and territory, which committee is selected 
by the delegates of the National Convention. 
The National Committee calls the National 
Convention, and names the time and place, 
but the State Committee is responsible for 
the calling of the State Convention, and the 
choosing of delegates and alternates from 
every congressional district. Four delegates 
at large from each state are called by the 
State Central Committee, which is in turn 
composed of one delegate from each county. 
The two territories, Arizona and New Mexico, 
have each two delegates; Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, Hawaii and Alaska have the 
same privilege, but none of these territories 
_ have delegates at large. 

In December the call is issued by the Na- 
tional Committee, which meets in Washing- 
ton to decide as to time and place. It was 
decided by the Republican National Com- 
mittee that their convention should be in 
Chicago, June 16, and the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee chose Denver as their 
meeting place July 7. 

The National Convention first selects a 
temporary chairman and makes a tempo- 
rary organiaagion. The credential commit- 
tee is appeinted, which hears and decides 
upon the contests and reports. Then the 
permanent organization is arranged, which 
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continues for the following four years. The 
only business before the permanent organ- 
ization is the nomination of candidates, and 
the adoption of a platform reported on by 
the committee on resolutions. The chairman 
of the National Committee is usually chosen 
by the candidates. 

The other officers selected are secretary, 
treasurer, and sergeant-at-arms, and these 
officers are ex-officio members of the execu- 
tive committee. The National Committee 
at this time consists of fifty-four members, 
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besides the four officers mentioned. The ex- 
penses for the hall and decorations are usually 
assumed by the city in which the convention 
meets. The present officers of the Republi- 
can National Committee are Henry S. New, 
chairman;, Elmer F. Dover, secretary; Wil- 
liam F. Stone, sergeant-at-arms; Cornelius 
N. Bliss, treasurer. The officers of the Demo- 
cratic Committee are Thos. Taggart, chair- 
man, Indianapolis, Indiana; Urey Woodson, 
secretary, Owensville, Kentucky. 

Each delegate has so many tickets to give 
out to visitors from distant places, and the 
sergeant-at-arms has the appointment of a 
large number of ushers and assistant ser- 
geants-at-arms. 
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NEW YORK, THE GIANT CITY 


A Glimpse of the Wonderful Growth of New York, Which in the 
Marvelously Short Period of 250 Years Has Outgrown Every World 
Metropolis With the Single Exception of London, a City Which it is 
Rapidly Overtaking — How New York's Years Are London's Centuries 


By BENNET CHAPPLE 


EFERRING to a real-estate transaction 

made by one Peter Minuit, way back in 

the year 1626, Bill Nye, in his history of the 
United States, declared: — 

“New York was afterwards sold for twenty- 
four dollars; the whole island. When I 
think of this I go into my family gallery, 
which I also use as a swear room, and tell 
those ancestors what I think of them. Where 
were they when New York sold for twenty- 
four dollars?” 

The humor of this strikes deeply when one 
stops to consider what has been the outcome 
of this original investment. Peter Minuit, 
with trinkets and a few bottles of rum, so de- 
lighted the native Indians 


of transportation, which are fast widen- 
ing the limits of New York’s business 
energy, will soon embrace a radius of 
fifty miles, within which are located two 
thousand three hundred and sixty-four 
different towns and cities, whose total pop- 
ulation, with that of Greater New York, 
are equal to fully one-fifth of the population 
of the United States. 

These facts are interesting because they 
foreshadow something of what may be ex- 
pected in the future. At the present rate of 
increase in population, twenty years will 
probably see so great a concentration of busi- 
ness in and around New York that for the 

most part these two thou- 





that they gladly turned 
over to him the whole of 
Manhattan Island, now 
the heart of Greater New 
York. While the original 
purchase price of twenty- 
four dollars at compound 
interest for two hundred 
and eighty years amounts 
to several millions, the 
land value has exceeded 
it beyond comprehension, 
being nearly seven billions 
of dollars, or seven thou- 
sand millions, which make 
a Jarger mouthful in the 
telling. ‘Thisis more than 
the entire wealth of Spain. 
Someone who is apt at 
figures has shown that 
New York City today is 
larger in population than 
sixteen different states and 
territories, and, further, 
that within a radius of 
twenty miles are living 
over 10,000,000 people. — 
The improved methods 








EAST SIDE VIEW 


A glimpse of the most closely packed resi- 
dentia] spot in the world, on the East 


sand cities themselves will 
be merged, in so far as 
business relations are con- 
cerned, into one great bee- 
hive. In 1808, a writer 
prophesied that NewYork, 
which then had a popu- 
lation of 75,000, would 
grow to be a city of three 
or four millions, and we of 
today realize the foresight 
he must have possessed 
in predicting so large a 
city. Railroads in that 
day were in their infancy, 
the first steamboat had 
just been built, and Rob- 
ert Fulton was having his 
own troubles to make it 
run. It would be a bold 
man: indeed whe would 
attempt today to set the 
figures of New York’s 
population one hundred 
years hence, in the light of 
those modern inventions 
that have brought the 
old world within a five 
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WHERE THE LIVELY STEPPERS GATHER 
A splendid driveway along the Harlem River, 100 feet wide, 24 miles long. Used 
exclusively for driving horses in light harness 


days’ journey of America, and the farthest 
boundaries of our country within speaking 


distance. 


When it is realized that the permanent 


increase in population 
of New York last year 
was about 400,000, a 
city the size of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, some idea 
of the tremendous 
growth of the city can 
be appreciated. One 
of the assurances of a 
continued and perma- 
nent growth is to be 
found in the 50,000 
marriages that take 
place every year. 
Besides this perma- 
nent increase, New 
York is entertaining an 
average of over 150,- 
000 transient visitors 
every day, and at some 
seasons, when the hotel 
accommodations are 
taxed to their utmost, 
fully 300,000 people 
are chronicled in their 
home papers as “‘spend- 
ing a few days in New 
York on pleasure and 
business.” New York 
has enough theatres 
and places of amuse- 
ment to seat them all. 
New York is not a 
giant city by accident. 
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Favored with one of 
the greatest natural 
harbors in the world, 
the extent of which is 
limited only by the 
shore lines of Long 
Island, both inside and 
out, as well as_ the 
shores of the historic 
Hudson, New York has 
taken her place as first 
in the commerce of the 
world —a seaport un- 
rivaled in all ages—by 
natural right. 

It is a_ surprising 
thing to know that New 


York City, although not known as the Ameri- 
can Venice, contains more islands than any 


city but Venice, for within its boundaries 
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are thirty-one separate and distinct islands, 


most of which, en- 
circled by deep water, 
will afford unlimited 
shipping accommoda- 
tions and dockage for 
the commerce of fu- 
ture years, to reach un- 
dreamed of proportions, 
judging from past and 
present growth. 

New York City is 
the great gateway to 
Europe, and its  vol- 
ume of business comes 
from every port of this 
country and Canada. 
During 1907 something 
like three million people 
passed through _ this 
gateway. The year just 
closed shows the largest 
foreign trade of any 
year for more than a 
century, the total 
amounting to over one 
and a half billion dol- 
lars. The farm ma- 
chinery alone shipped 
to the old world via 
New York amounted 
to $25,000,000. The 
duties collected in this 
port on imports last 
year reached the as- 
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tonishing figure of 
nearly two hundred 
and fifteen millions, 
showing that New 
York “gets it both 
a-goin’ and a-comin’,” 
as an old saying has it. 

In the early eighties 
the first elevated rail- 
road was finished. 
The people looked up- 
on it as a great en- 
terprise, and said: 
“Now we can tear up 
the street car tracks 
(which, by the way, 
were for horse cars, 
the floors of which 
were covered with hay 
to keep the passengers’ feet warm), and leave 
the streets to the heavier slow-moving 
vehicles.” 

But it didn’t change matters. Two, three, 
four, five, and six different elevated lines were 
put into operation, clanging and banging over 
the tops of the houses with their pudgy en- 
gines, throwing cinders and 
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a seat, no one in New York expects to be 
so favored. If he happens to find one, it 
is looked upon as a-streak of rare good 
luck, and something to tell his friends about 
at the dinner table when he arrives home at 
night. In all, three great subways have been 
completed, nineteen others have been author- 

ized, one or two of which 





smoke into the eyes and 
throats of the long-suffering 
public, and still it was not 
possible to be sure of any- 
thing more than a strap 
to hang to when traveling. 
When the sociable little 
horse-cars became things 
of the past, it was no longer 
good form to sit in one 
another’s laps, and the hang- 
ing straps were offered as a 
substitute. With the ad- 
vent of electricity, the streets 
were double-tracked for 
street cars, the lines spread- 
ing everywhere — and still 
with no relief. Two years 
ago the first subway was 
completed. People regarded 
it with distrust. Nobody 
wanted to risk his life 
riding sixty miles an hour 
in a “hole in the ground,” 
but those of us who are 
now daily using it, find a 
congestion that is steadily 
growing worse, and as for 
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are in the course of con- 
struction—all to help out 
the surface congestion, with 
small prospects of even these 
bringing the desired relief. 
This is due in large meas- 
ure to the peculiar topog- 
raphy. The island is long 
and narrow, and the only 
way to get room enough to 
transact its great volume of 
business is to annex the 
sky above; and New York, 
with its hundreds of sky- 
scrapers, has shown itself 
to be not at all modest in 
its demands in this direc- 
tion, as notably attested by 
the Singer Building rearing 
its tower roof forty-nine 
stories in the air, and the 
new Metropolitan Building, 
towering ninety feet above 
it—just 700 feet from the 
curb. 

The cost of New York’s 
building operations in the 
course of a year exceeds that 
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of all other cities in the United States combined. 
To erect a twenty-story building on a city 
block is to increase its area twenty times. 
This accumulation of skyscrapers in the 
down-town section of New York has resulted 
in building not only one city but many cities, 
one lying flat upon the other as you would 
pile silver dollars, and it can be readily seen 
that with the transportation facilities only 
three layers deep (subway, surface, and eleva- 
ted) the “rush-hour” congestion comes from 
trying to take care of the homebound traffic 
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built up through the possession of New York 
City real estate. The archives of the Hall of 
Records are full of interesting data that bears 
out the Aladdin-like story of these things, the 
most notable of which are the records of the 
Astor Estate, which has grown from a meager 
$25,000 in 1836 to an amount exceeding four 
hundred and fifty-one millions at the present 
time. It is curious to note, also, that one of 
the largest land holders of New York City is 
Trinity Church, which had a small plot of 
ground willed to it in the early history of New 
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of those other cities, whose population is 
poured into the street by the descending ele- 
vators. The proposed application of the 
principle of the gyroscope as a one-rail aerial 
railway, with its untold possibilities, may 
clear the way for a method of transporta- 
tion for these sky cities, or the inventors 
may come to the relief with flying machines 
of a commercial and practical kind. Nine- 
tenths of the population of lower New York 
are up in the air, and the only way to get to 
their homes is to come down to earth again. 
There’s the rub! 

It is a trite and commonplace matter to 
refer to the great fortunes that have been 


York, and which has so increased in value as 
to bring in a revenue of over one million dol- 
lars per year. ‘This seems to be doing very 
well for a church fund. New York City itself 
heads the list with property valued at two 
thousand millions of dollars, which is five 
times ‘ts bonded debt. 

Another interesting story is told of how the 
reluctant giving of a promissory note by a 
penniless New York lawyer brought a for- 
tune into his pocket amounting to several 
millions. The man referred to, John M. 
Bixby, came to New York in 1830 from a 
backwoods district as a half-starved lawyer. 
To pay four dollars a week for board and 








washing kept him on 
the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. He struggled 
on for a year or two, 
and was constantly 
seeking odd jobs out- 
side of the law, to en- 
able him to exist, when 
a friendly lawyer, in 
whose office he had 
desk room, called him 
aside one day: 

“Here is a chance 
for you, Bixby,” said 
the lawyer. “I have 
an estate to settle and 
must get rid of the 
farm on the north side 
of the city. It is ap- 
praised at $200. You 
can have it at that 
figure.” 

“‘T have not one dol- 
lar to my name,” ex- 
claimed Bixby. 

“You can give me 
your note, and I will 
renew it until you get 
ready to pay it,” re- 
plied the lawyer. 

The young man hesi- 
tated for some time. 
He was very nervous 
about placing himself 
under obligation for so 
large a sum, but finally 
consented. Young 
Bixby had to ask for 
the renewal of his note 
two or three times, had 
to deprive himself of 
the necessities of life 
to hold the farm, until 
the opening of the Erie 
Canal and the first 
lighting of the city by 
gas gave the metropolis 
a new birth, and his 
farm was quickly swal- 
lowed in the growth. 
At the time of his death 
Bixby’s property was 
worth seven millions; 
today its market value 
is more than thirteen 
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—and all this through the simple making of 
a $200 I O U seventy-five years ago. 

This is one of hundreds of instances where 
the enhancement of real-estate values has 
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New York, to overhear some person telling 
a visitor of the remarkable growth in the 
outlying sections of the city, and bringing to 
bear some concrete example, such as: “TI 

used to sail a boat on 





ra ow we * 





ARE ENJOYED 


been remarkable; showing how much an 
“unearned increment” has had to do with 
the foundation of immense fortunes. 
Another notable example of the rapid rise 
in value of New York real estate is found in 
the sale of lot No. 1 Wall Street, which is only 
about thirty feet square, and which sold for 
about $700 per square 
foot. This is the high- 
est price per square foot 
ever paid for real estate 
in any part of the world. 
This property, which 
was a part of the origi- 
nal purchase of the Is- 
land of Manhattan at a 
tenth of a cent an acre, 
is now assessed at four 
dollars per square inch. 
Another lot, situated at 
the southeast corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street, measur- 
ing twenty-three by one 
hundred feet, sold last 
October for $800,000, 
the total being the high- 
est price ever paid for 
a lot of this size. This 
same lot, with a private 
dwelling thereon, was 
sold by Mrs. Susan A. 
King in 1863 for $14,000. 
It is no uncommon 
thing, when going about 








SCENE ON HUDSON RIVER WHERE BOATING AND BATHING 





HELL GATE BRIDGE OVER EAST 
RIVER (PROPOSED) 


a pond where that 
street and those build- 
ings are now located.” 

One turns to see who 
the speaker is, and 
finds a beardless youth. 

As a matter of fact, 
the past five to ten years 
have seen most wonder- 
ful developmentsin out 
lying sections opened 
by the rapid transit lines 
which are now reach- 
ing out to a surprising 
distance. The bridges 
and tunnels in course of construction will do 
much toward making it possible for many 
thousands of people to find elbow room in 
the new suburbs that spring up even in a 
night; and the invariable experience is that 
every new suburb, at its birth, almost fills 
up with the better element of flat-dwellers, 
who desire to get out of 
the city for their home 
life at least. Increased 
facilities for traveling 
give a promise of 26,000 
new suburban homes for 
New Yorkers during the 
coming year. Yet, with- 
al, there is no relief felt 
in the old beaten paths, 
for as many more are 
continually coming to 
occupy the vacated 
dwelling places. During 
recent years, however, 
the construction of the 
tunnels under the Hud- 
son River, to Jersey, as 
well as the building of 
the bridges and tunnels 
across and under the 
East River to Brooklyn 
and Long Island City, 
which alone will cost, 
when completed, over 
$700,000,000, has turned 
the tide of homeseekers 
into favorable locations 
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in these localities. The fe 
rapid transit facilities af- : af 
forded by these wonderful 
improvements, means that 
people will soon be able 
to live as far as fifty miles 
from the center of the city 
and yet work within it. 
Then, too, Philadelphia, 
which is only ninety-six 
miles from New York, is 
near enough to enable the 
train known as the ‘Wall 
Street Special,” to bring 
people who live in Phila- 
delphia to their business 
in New York every day 
and return them again in 
the evening; thus enabl- 
ing them to live within the 
Quaker City. 

Besides the constant ex- 
penditure by the City of 
New York of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, cal- 
culated to bring relief to 
the congestion, the great 
corporations are them- 
selves spending large sums 
in the development of 
their own interests. Con- 
spicuous among these is 
the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, which is 
building, in the very heart 
of the city, a great termi- 
nal station, the largest in 
the world, to contain over 
one million square feet of 
floor space, equal to 
seventy-five acres, and 
affording standing room 
for two hundred and fifty 
thousand people. Seven 
of the largest steamships 
ever built could be floated 
in the hollow dug for its 
foundation. The Wash- 
ington Monument could 
be laid on its side and 
stowed away as a piece 
of baggage between its 
northeast and southeast 
corners. The estimated 
cost of this one improve 
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LOOKING UP BROADWAY 
The longest Street in the World which ts over 20 miles in length 
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ment is one hundred and twenty millions; quite 
a tidy sum for even a railroad to pay out to 
run its trains from New Jersey into New 
York, a distance of only one mile. 


All of 
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Any farmer’s boy knows that a section of 
land one mile square contains 640 acres. The 
area of Greater New York, amounting to 
209,160 acres, would, therefore, cover a strip 

of land one mile in 





Temes emer eee: — 





width across the states 
of Illinois and Iowa, 
a distance of 327 miles. 
Just 96,975 acres or 
159 miles of this imagi- 
nary strip is built over 
with business blocks 
and houses, some of 
them adding twenty 
times to their area by 
reason of their great 
height. Ten miles 
must be set aside for 








METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART IN CENTRAL PARK 
Completed structure planned to cover 18} acres, at a cost of $20,000,000 
Rapidly becoming the world’s most famous art museum 


the railroad terminals on the Jersey shore, 
including the Central New Jersey, the Lack- 
awanna, and the Erie will be connected by 
tunnel with Manhattan, joining in a central 
station at Cortlandt and Church Streets, where 
they will take care of their share of the 33,- 
000,000 commutations during the year. With 
these avenues of communication once opened 
for public travel, the wonder will be how 
New York ever got along with the slow-mov- 
ing ferries of the past. 

New York is especially unique in the diver- 
sity of its population. 


parks and playgrounds, 
and an equal number 
for cemeteries, leav- 
ing only 168 miles 
for the future growth of the city which is 
estimated at a hundred families of five peo- 
ple each and every single day of the year. If 
all of New York City’s population were placed 
on this strip, each acre would contain ninety 
people, while in the more congested areas 
they would stand, like figures on a chess- 
board, less than ten feet apart. One city 
block is said to contain 63,000 people; 703 
acres, or something over a square mile, of 
the most congested part, have an average of 
447 people to the acre. This is closer than 





Every flood-tide brings 
shiploads of people 
from all quarters of 
the earth. It is said 
that fully twenty-five 
per cent.of the immi- 
grants make New 
York their home, a 
condition of affairs 
that has given the city 
a truly cosmopolitan 
air, with every nation 
of the world repre- 
sented in numbers that 
sometimes exceed the 
population of the largest city of their native 
country; for instance, it has more Irish than 
Dublin; more Italians than Rome and Venice 
combined; more Germans than any city but 
Berlin. 








THE HUDSON MEMORIAL BRIDGE 
A continuation of the Riverside Drive, costing $5,000,000 when completed 


the successful farmer would plant pump- 
kins. 

One out of every twenty persons who claim 
American citizenship resides, in New ~ ork, 
and its ratio of growth is five to one com- 
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pared with the total increase of the rest of 
the country. If this state of affairs continues 
a little pad of paper and a pencil will quickly 
multiply the probable. number of inhabitants 
into a total of 25,000,- 
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its heavy pall of smoke, is almost entirely 
absent in the Giant City, but notwithstand- 
ing this, in the lofts of the buildings, some- 
times high above the street, are located 48,000 





000 by 1950. As the 
boys say, “that’s going 
some.” 

Fewer New Yorkers 
own. their own homes 
than the residents of 
any other city in the 
world. The reason is 
a simple one; the 
land is so valuable 
that none but the-very 
wealthy can afford 
its purchase. Of the 
391,687 families living IN 
on Manhattan Island 
only 16,316 hold title to the houses they occupy 
—and if you will bring that little pad and 
pencil into play again you will learn that 
ninety-four out of every one hundred families 
make monthly payments to a landlord. When 
these families move, as they are constantly, 
doing, it seems only necessary to take the 
family photographs from off the mantel—so 
completely has their method of life been sys- 
tematized. As for the landlords, they are 
mightier in wealth and tenants than any 
feudal lords of old—as forsooth the Astors, 
whose immense multitude of dwellings house 





PROSPECT PARK AT BROOKLYN 


manufacturing plants, employing together 
520,000 wage-earners, whose total output 
reaches the enormous value of $16,000,000,000 
annually. Eleven great railroads carry most 
of these products into the interior, the re- 
mainder being turned over to the 151 steam- 
ship lines that have wharfage along the 36 
miles of shore line. A total of 21,000 ocean- 
going vessels contribute to the commercial 
importance of New York harbor, and in 
the year 1906 carried away goods to the 
value of $700,054,551. The duties collected 
by the United States Customs last year 

amounted to $172,- 








A GLIMPSE OF THE “BOWERY” 
Showing Cooper Union, founded by Peter Cooper 


a greater number of people than are con- 
tained in a city of the size of Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Seattle, Washington; or Nashville, 
Tennessee. 5 

The atmosphere of manufacturing, with 


547,960. 
The process of put- 
ting long pants on the 
Giant City—the evolu- 
tion of the skyscraper 
—is a costly one. 
Great steel frame 
structures from eight- 
een to fifty stories are 
replacing the smaller 
buildings. The list 
now numbers over a 
hundred office build- 
ings more than ten 
stories high, of which 
eighteen are over 
twenty stories in height. The roofs of 
fifty-five of these buildings are more than 
200 feet above the street, fifteen reach the 
elevation of 300 feet, while the remainder 
carry the elevation all the way up to 700 feet 
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above the sidewalk. Many architects in 
New York expect that the ultimate height 
of Giant City structures will reach ninety 
stories or 1,000 feet. Of course it would be 
impossible to make any practical use of build- 
ings rising to so great a height if it were 
not for swift elevators to take people to and 
from the floors. When one may shoot up 
to the top office floor of the Singer Building 
—forty-nine stories—in forty-five seconds, 
and down again as quickly, with absolute 
safety, any added height 
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000,000; Public Library and Carnegie 
branches, $10,000,000; New Bellevue Hos- 
pital, $9,000,000; dock improvements under 
way on North and East Rivers, $5,000,000; 
Hendrick Hudson Memorial Bridge over 
Harlem Ship Canal at Spuyten Duyvil, $5,- 
000,000; New Brooklyn Borough municipal 
building, $3,000,000; improvements on the 
shore road, Bay Ridge and Fort Hamilton, 
$2,000,000; New Queens Borough municipal 
building, $1,000,000; New Central Post Office 
at Forty-second Street, $2,- 





means only a fraction of a 
second. 

While the nation at large 
will be watching the prog- 
ress of Uncle Sam’s great- 
est engineering enterprise 
in the construction of the 
Panama Canal, which pro- 
vides for an expenditure of 
$175,000,000, New York 
will be whittling away at 
improvements that make 
the government undertaking 
look like the proverbial 
thirty cents. During a 
period of eight years, the 
time limit for canal con- 
struction, the following 
“items” on Father Knicker- 
bocker’s memorandum book 
are expected to be checked 
off in the Giant City: Ex- 
tension of the aqueduct and 
water supply into the Cat- 
skills $161,000,000; exten- 
sion of the municipal subway 
system as already authorized 
$175,000,000; electrification 
and new terminals of the Long Island Railroad, 
$60,000,000; electrification of the new terminals 
of the New York Central Railroads, $50,000,- 
000; electrification of the new terminals of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, $35,000,000; six- 
track electrification of the New Haven’s Shore 
Line to New Rochelle, $25,000,000; New 
York Connecting Railroad, $10,000,000; 
McAdoo Syndicate Hudson tunnels and Sixth 
Avenue and Ninth Street subways, $16,000,- 
000; New Westchester and Boston electric 
road, through the Bronx and Westchester, 
$12,000,000; Blackwells Island Bridge, $20,- 
000,000; municipal lighting plant and con- 
duits, $20,000,000; Manhattan Bridge, $11,- 
000,000; Chelsea Park improvements, $10,- 








ST. PAUL’S CHURCH AND 
THE ST. PAUL BUILDING 


500,000; Boulevard Lafa- 
yette improvements, Wash- 
ington Heights, $1,000,000; 
New Owl’s Head Park, Bay 
Ridge, Brooklyn,$1,000,000; 
rebuilding Brooklyn Bridge 
to be begun as soon as 
Manhattan Bridge is fin- 
ished, $16,000,000. This 
totals $1,024,000,000, or 
nearly ten times the esti- 
mated cost of the Panama 
Canal, and does not include 
an additional $300,000,000 
spent each year in private 
building operations. 

Aswill be seen, the greater 
part of this expenditure is to 
provide better rapid transit 
facilities. Those contem- 
plated will bring the carry- 
ing capacity of East River 
communication from 64,000 
to 250,000 people per 
hour, and increase the 
north and south lines of 
Manhattan from 142,000 to 
185,000 per hour. 

From the West, a modern Moses has led 
the Jerseyites across the Hudson River on 
dry land, In fact, the East River, Hudson 
River and: Harlem River, which separate the 
island of Manhattan from the mainland, 
have been “all bound round,” so to speak, 
and lifted bodily out of the way by woncier- 
ful tunnels, and spanned overhead by the 
largest and costliest bridges in the world. 
Millions are spent to save a few minutes’ 
time—and here is proof of the axiom that 
“Time is Money.” On the 1,400 miles of 
subway, surface and elevated lines 9,000,000 
passengers will be accommodated daily. The 
present number carried is over four millions. 

There can be no doubt of the average New 
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Yorker’s readiness to talk, for there are 3,400,- 
000 telephone conversations over the 200,000 
telephones every twenty-four hours, while 
$175,000 is daily paid out for cable and tele- 
grams in the financial district of Greater New 
York alone. And, speaking of finance, $91,- 
872,000,000 represents the collossal wealth 
that passes through the clearing house in a 
single year. Besides this, the 111 ‘banks, 
the forty-four trust companies, and the fifty- 
one savings banks have on deposit a total of 
$3,179,000,000. In one bank alone—The 
Bowery Savings Bank—there are 150,000 de- 
positors, with deposits aggregating $93,000,- 
000. Then, too, one hundred and seventy- 
three great American corporations represent- 
ing an aggregate capital of $7,000,000,000, 
make things interesting every quarter by 
cutting a one hundred and fifty million divi- 
dend pie, in the consumption of which peo- 
ple all over the United States and Canada 
participate. 

Uncle Sam, with his seventy-one post offi- 
ces and 329 sub-stations, does a rushing busi- 
ness in the Giant City. The annual receipts 
amount to $17,690,000, or twelve per cent 
of the total income of the 72,000 post offices 
in the United States. And, speaking of pos- 
tal deficits, the New York post office shows 
a net profit of $11,500,000 annually, even 
after making provision for the needs of an 
organization that distributes more than 2,000,- 
000 pieces daily. The collectors turn in an 
average of 1,716,000 letters a day, while 937 
different publications pour 200 tons of peri- 
odicals into the chutes every twenty-four 
hours, all of which is for outside distribu- 
tion. 

One reason why New York is the Giant 
City of the world is that the cost of maintain- 
ing its municipal departments is greater than 
any other city. With 50,000 people on the 
payroll, it exceeds the cost of the adminis- 
tration of the United States, exclusive of 
pensions, post offices and river and harbor 
improvements. There are 7,178 policemen, 
3,000 firemen, 2,900 street sweepers. In the 
fire department there are 160 steam engines, 
24,000 feet of ladders, enough to reach to a 
height of nearly five miles, which would top 
the highest mountain on earth, as well as 
nearly one hundred miles of hose and 1100 
horses, trained to respond to alarms. But, 
despite these great precautions, $7,000,000 
worth of property goes up in smoke each 
year. 
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Where the Giant City eats and sleeps would 
make an extensive article in itself. New York 
is a typical hotel city, with 344 large hostel- 
ries, 136 of which average 400 rooms each 
and fifty-one are one-third larger, accommo- 
dating 600 guests each. In addition to these 
great hotels, over $40,000,000 is invetsed 
in “high toned” restaurants, where 500,000 
diners spend $1,200 ,000 a day on their dinner. 
This, of course, does not take into account the 
ordinary restaurants where the average New 
Yorker eats his hasty repast. New York is 
the home of the quick lunch restaurant. In 
fact, speed has become so much an object to 
the patrons of the New York restaurant that 
the most popular are arranged with the food 
displayed on counters, ready to be picked up 
by the luncher and devoured as he stands, 
after which he advances to the cashier and 
pays for what he has eaten without the formal- 
ity of a check. To contrast this with the Fifth 
Avenue palaces of the millionaires requires 
real mental contortion. In 1885 New York 
had only twenty-eight millionaires; now it 
has 2,000, but some of them are keeping 
quiet about it since the panic. Senator W. 
A. Clark, the Montana copper king, has bui't 
at Fifth Avenue and Seventy-seventh Street, 
the most costly private house in the world. 
It has 121 separate rooms, not to mention 
its twenty bathrooms, and with its contents 
has a value of at least $15,000,000. 

The most comprehensive school system in 
the world, the Giant City has sixteen high 
and 496 elementary schools. Nearly 700,- 
000 pupils are in daily attendance therein, 
and for their instruction eleven thousand 
teachers are employed, besides which nearly 
twenty thousand children are in attendance 
at the four hundred and seventy odd kinder- 
gartens. The importance of manual train- 
ing is recognized by the New York Depart- 
ment of Education, to an extent unequalled 
by any other American city. There are nearly 
a hundred workshops in connection with the 
schools of Greater New York, at which from 
30,000 to 35,000 boys receive weekly instruc- 
tion. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the fu- 
ture of New York City, secured beyond per- 
adventure, will be very much greater than 
either its storied and fascinating past or its 
thrilling and marvelous present, but, no mat- 
ter what its future, the story of “New York: 
The Giant City” will always interest, always 
command the pride of the American people. 





“As ina dream I stepped forward and knelt as the men do in the land of Vines. 
He raised me up with one hand. Lissilma Sakima, be thou our chief.” 
—From *'A Keeper of the Door” 











A KEEPER OF THE DOOR 


(CONTINUED) 


By GRACE KELLOGG 


(Copyright, Grace Kellogg, 1908) 


CHAPTER VI. 


HREE days had passed, when about dawn 

the beating of drums and the mighty 
chant of a thousand voices was heard far to 
the north. Instantly the camp was alive. Dis- 
order was whisked away into dark corners, 
paint was freshened, four great dogs were 
spitted by the fire to roast, children were 
hastily plunged into the river to cool their 
tempers, the town-house was spread forth 
with brown potatoes fried in raccoon’s fat, 
venison soaked with maple sugar, hominy 
and succotash and mush. 

Scarcely were the first drums and the chant 
swollen into a roar, when a second thunderous 
tread of marching feet rolled up to the east 
and joined with a din of reeds and gourds 
from the north-east and the swaying cry from 
the south-east. The forest shook under foot 
with the tread of marching nations, and little 
tribes miles to the westward whispered 
“Hark! The Long-House has opened its 
door! Do you not hear the fire-song of the 
Family?” 

Out of the forest they came—the Sachems 
of the Mohawks, nine, and their nine war- 
rior-chiefs; the Sachems of the Onondagas, 
fourteen and their fourteen warrior-chiefs; 
the Sachems of the Senecas, now seven, and 
their seven warrior-chiefs; the Sachems of 
the Oneidas, nine, and their nine warrior- 
chiefs; the Sachems of the Cayugas, ten, and 
their ten warrior-chiefs. 

Across the body of the dead Sachem, the 
old Ogista welcomed the forty-nine grave- 
faced Sachems with the forty-nine grim- 
jawed warrior-chiefs. He bade them break 


fast upon the roast dogs and call their war- 
riors and young men in to the bounty of the 
town-house. The Senecas welcomed their 
Brothers and Sons of the Long-House in the 
name of That-one-who-was-a-Door-Keeper of 
the Long-House. Let the Wolf, the Deer, 
the Bear, the Snipe, the Beaver, the Heron, 
the Turtle, the Hawk, lie down and cast off 
the weariness of the journey, while the squaws 
of the Oneidas and Cayugas kindled the fire 
of the Hennundonuseh: the Mourning Coun- 
cil. 

In the confederacy of the Hodenosaunee: 
the Iroquois, the Family of the Long-House, 
the Oneidas and the Cayugas are the “Sons” 
while the other three nations are the ‘“Fath- 
ers.” Therefore as the dead Sachem was of 
the “Fathers” it was meet that he should 
be carried to his grave upon his white bear- 
skin by six young men of the Oneidas and 
Cayugas, upon whom, as “Sons” the mourn- 
ing ceremonies devolved. 

The grave was deep and round and great 
in circumference. In it they placed the dead 
Sachem sitting upright, wrapped in a white 
bear-skin, and all the multitude round about, 
set up a loud wail and a_ howling; shrill 
lamentation that startled the deer from their 
far coverts. 

Suddenly the mass parted and there came 
slowly through, a slight girlish figure, draped 
from shoulders to feet in a white poncho of 
unknown fabric brought by some war-party 
from the far southwest. Her black hair fell 
sombre and unadorned back from her fore- 
head. Her wrists were heavy with blackened 
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bracelets, and her slender neck and arms 
were wound with ropes of black wampum. 
In her hands she carried a beautiful smoke- 
darkened pipe of red clay. 

Slowly she approached the grave, walking 
as if in sleep. Slowly she knelt, and reaching 
down, placed the pipe between the dead 
man’s teeth; then she rose as emotionlessly 
and stood aside while the women brought 
forth the belongings of the dead man: skins, 
and kettles, pouches, arrows and quiver and 
bow, knife and hatchet, that he might have 
them with him in the far-off land; tobacco, 
and sapaen, that he might not hunger before 
the Great Spirit passed this way; last of all a 
dog and his favorite horse stretched dead in 
the grave, the dog at the chief’s right hand, 
his nose pointing upward that his howl might 
call the Great Spirit as it passed by; the horse 
across the dead man’s feet that he might 


mount and ride away with the Great Spirit _ 


when it came. 

The mourning-chant was raised. The wild 
cry died down and melted into rythmical 
measure and rose again in high swelling 
anthem. A spadeful of earth rattled upon the 
brazen kettles. 

A shriek of terrorized awaking rang out. 

I put my hand over my eyes, but I could 
hear the wild leap of dissonant sympathy in 
the chant; aye, and could see Her clinging 
upon the cold form in the grave. Two of 
the squaws lifted her away and we came back 
‘to the town and the council fire. 

In these four days I had been unnoticed in 
the town, in the excitement of preparation. 
I doubt if a man, save Waupeka, was aware, 
or at any rate, conscious of my presence among 
them, and now, when I mingled in the crowd, 
none took notice of me. Only Waupeka, 
quick-eyed, saw me approaching, and with 
ready courtesy motioned to me with his eye- 
lids to take my place behind him. I obeyed 
readily and stood, hidden in shadow, leaning 
against a tree. From here, I could readily see 
Pontilogah who was seated behind the old 
Ogista, her grandsire. 

The council-fire flickered on the blackened 
faces and sinewy bodies of a hundred chiefs, 
and mingled with the trickling sunlight that 
spattered palely the black bodies of a thou- 
sand warriors and young men, and the dense 
outskirt mass of women and children. 

Silence fell. Two young men lifted to his 
feet the old man, the grandsire of Pontilogah. 
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He raised his withered hands to heaven, and 
in the midst of a great hush sent forth his 
crackling voice. 

“© Hawenneeyu, Giver and Taker of 
all, thou who sendest the helpless babe and 
callest away the mighty Sachem, the People 
of the Long-House, ‘the Hodenosaunee, thank 
thee that thou hast again permitted our great 
Family to meet together in safety—” 

I did not hear the rest of the prayer. The 
appearance of the old man absorbed my 
attention. His scalp-lock was white as snow, 
his dead-brown skin dry and furrowed, but 
he held his shrunken form erect and proud. 
His lustrous sunken eyes showed unweakened 
power and profound meditation, his brow 
was capacious and benevolent, his mouth 
firm and peace-loving. 

Such, at any rate, was what I read into the 
strong old features, and, with the reading I 
gave my respect, nay, I had almost said 
veneration. 

Lament after lament followed the prayer: 
each a prolonged exclamation on a high key 
by a solitary voice, followed instantly by a 
swelling chorus from the multitude. I had 
never before witnessed such a scene. Its 
majestic gloom and stern repression alternat- 
ing with the wildest abandon of grief shook 
me to the very depths. 

A quieter mood followed. 

A Sachem of the Senecas rose: 

“Oh, my Brothers and Sons of the Long- 
House, the fourth sachemship of the Nun- 
dawaronoh, the Senecas, has fallen in death 
from the hands of him who held it. Today 
must the Counsellors of the People raise up 
another Sachem to take and hold the welfare 
of his people in his hand. Then shall the 
fifty Sachems of the Iroquois sit once more 
about the council-fire in a circle from which 
none is missing, and the circle of the war- 
chiefs be once more complete.” 

He glariced slowly about the circle and 
then continued: 

“‘Sagehjowa””—he caught himself up sharp- 
ly. A thrill of superstitious terror ran 
through the multitude. Somewhere a woman 
uttered a stifled scream. It is tempting mis- 
fortune to mention the dead by name. ‘“He- 
who-was-Sachem was of the eighth totem, 
a Hawk. The old Ogista, his father, is a 
Wolf; She-who-was-Ogista’s wife was a Hawk; 
wherefore her son by the law of tribes was 
born into the Hawk totem. He-who-was- 
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Sachem had two sisters, who, both Hawks as 
he from their mother, brought into the Hawk 
tribe each one son, equally nephews of Him- 
who-is-gone: | Waupeka, The-Bear-In-the- 
Forks-of-the-Tree; and He-who-strikes-the- 
First-Wound, Tokacon.* 

“‘She-who-was the old Ogista’s wife had a 
sister, who being from the same mother, was 
also a Hawk. This sister’s grandson through 
her daughter is Wosketomp, Iron Bull. 
These three young men are the nearest Hawks 
to Him-whom-we-have-sped-to-the-far-hunt- 
ing-grounds: Waupeka and Tokacon his 
nephews, Wosketompj his cousin once re- 
moved. 

“‘Oh, my Brothers and Sons, counsellors as 
I of the people, the eye of Hawenneeyu is upon 
us. Our people abide by our choice. Let us 
choose wisely and by our honest convictions, 
striving to see the truth and voice it to each 
other. I have said. Let us go.” 

Solemnly the Sachems arose and passed 
out through the multitude to confer apart. 
The braves and the young men smoked on in 
silence, but a buzz of talk broke out among 
the women. I bent down and asked Waupeka 
to point out to me Tokacon. As he was 
seated I could but ill judge his height, but 
I should have said that he was shorter than 
Waupeka and of thin wiry build. He had 
perhaps a score more of years, and his mouth 
was grimly lined, while beneath a pair of 
eyes like steel, fine painted lines of black 
intensified the cold, crafty wrinkles. 

And Wosketomp, a giant bull head set 
by a squat neck on gigantic powerful shoul- 
ders; eyes evil with passions of lust and 
murder; brows heavy and knit across a deep 
furrow; mouth thick; nose broad and flat; 
forehead low and sloping. About his neck 
hung a string of bear’s claws, and from his 
heavy ears dangled great loops of wolves’ 
teeth. His loincloth was of woven scalp- 
locks. A ferocious brute enough! 

Time passed. The fire died low and was 
re-kindled. The sunshine dripped blood-red 
through the western trees and then faded out 
into gray dusk. The circle beyond the fire- 
light grew mysterious with living shadow. 
The hum of voices died wearily out, the 
young men stolidly refilled their pipes once 
again and puffed away in an impassivity that 
was scarcely active enough to be patience. 

At last the Sachems filed back and once 
more formed, this time in two long parallel 


*To’ka-con —_ t Wos’ke-tomp 
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fines at one side of the fire, so that from 
Waupeka at one end to Wosketomp and 
Tokacon at the other, there lay a narrow 
avenue. I looked eagerly down the two 
lines, hoping to see some indication that it was 
my new friend who was to receive the Sachem- 
ship. My quest was useless. Firelit or 
shadowed, the blackened masks were im- 
penetrable. 

“Oh, my Brothers and Sons, hear the words 
of the third Sachem of the Senecas. The 
Sachems have taken council in the four 
classes; we have talked wisely; we have heark- 
ened to each other with open ears; we have 
considered silently; we have not agreed. 
Waupeka might be our Sachem; Tokacon 
might equally be our Sachem. Which then, 
shall be raised up? It is more than man’s 
wisdom to decide. Hawenneeyu alone can 
know. 

“Oh, my Brothers and Sons, let us place 
our hands in the hand of the All-Knowing. 
Let us ask of the All-Wise to choose our 
Sachem. 

“Oh, my Brothers and Sons, the Sachems 
have spoken.” 

He sat down in silence. 

A low murmur ran through the crowd. At 
length Waupeka arose. 

“Oh, my Uncles,” he said, and his voice 
was ringing with youth and wholesome con- 
tent, “our Sachems have spoken. Let us 
hearken. Oh, my Brothers, let us seek the 
will of the Great Spirit, and abide thereby. 

“Oh, my Brothers, I have spoken.” 

There was a long pause. Then Tokacon 
arose. His voice nipped the air like frost in 
the moon of Falling Leaves. 

“Oh, my Brothers,” he said, ““Waupeka has 
spoken the words of Tokacon.” 

Next the Old Ogista spoke. 

“Oh, my Sons, you have said well. The 
heart of Ogista is made glad. 

“Oh, my Sons, let us seek of Hawenneeyu 
whether it be his will that Tokacon be raised 
up, or Waupeka.” 

Still they sat. 
Bull arose. 

“Oh, my Brothers,” he thundered, ‘the 
Sachems have not agreed. It is meet that 
we should seek to learn the will of Hawen- 
neeyu. But perchance the Great Spirit does 
not wish Tokacon; perchance the Great 
Spirit does not wish Waupeka; perchance the 
Great Spirit wishes another of us to be raised 


Finally Wosketomp, Iron 
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up. Let us not confine the choice to our 
brothers Waupeka and Tokacon. Let us 
leave Hawenneeyu free to choose whom he 
will.” 

The Sachem turned his eyes shrewdly and 
coldly upon the huge warrior. 

“My Brother,” he said deliberately, ‘there 
is none other fit to be a Sachem of the Senecas 
save only Waupeka or Tokacon. The All 
Wisdom will know this. Yet fear not. We 
shall abide by the Great Spirit’s free word.” 

A strange and evil light diffused itself over 
Iron Bull’s face. 

“Let one. among you bring hither the 
Prophet,” commanded the Sachem. 

Swift as arrow from bow, Iron Bull cut 
through the crowd and was lost in the dark- 
ness. The warriors smoked placidly on. 


VII. 


After some little time, Iron Bull reap- 
peared, his face impassive and mask-like as 
ever, but his cruel eyes fired and restless. 
Manetohcoa*—which is to say, the Penghet— 
followed him. 

“Oh, Prophet,” said the Sachem, ‘we seek 
the will of Hawenneeyu concerning our new 
Sachem. Do thou ascertain it, and with 
great care. Make thou no error in the rite, 
for whether it be false or true, we abide by 
thy revelation of the Will.” 

Manetohcoa shifted his glance now and 
again from the speaker to the fire beyond the 
row of Sachems, and back, and anon to the 
speaker. 

At the last word he commenced muttering 
to himself. 

Two young keegsquaws carried into the 
avenue of the Sachems a curious small tent 
with two sloping sides and open back and 
front. Beneath this they placed the medicine- 
man’s utensils. 

The Prophet squatted down under the 
tent and fell to work puttering with these 
utensils. There was some tobacco and 
seven painted feathers, a rattlesnake’s fangs, 
a charmed stick, an eagle’s beak and claws, 
a live owl dazed by the firelight, and the 
polished shoulder-blade of a wild-cat, upon 
which from time to time he blew and gazed 
intently. 

The Sachems and the warriors appeared to 
have no interest in these proceedings. Iron 


- Bull in particular had affected an ease little 


consistent with the fever-light in his eyes. 
Ma’ne-toh-co/a 


After a long time, as he gazed upon the 
shoulder-blade, the Prophet uttered an un- 
canny cry. 

Iron Bull’s eyes suddenly flamed ‘with 
intensity. The two squaws quickly lifted the 
tent away. The old man had sprung to his 
feet, facing Waupeka. He was shrivelled 
and bent, his face was cadaverous, and ghastly 
with white paint, two long yellow teeth set 
down over the blue lower lip, his shrivelled 
neck sank in great hollows between the cords, 
his arms and legs were shrunken till the bones 
of the elbows and knees almost protruded 
through the skin, a hairless mantle hung from 
his neck half-way down his meagre thighs. 

Every eye was riveted upon him as he stood 
bent over the bone. 

Suddenly the wrinkled visage stretched and 
cracked. A ghostly rattle came from the 
wrinkled throat. 

The Prophet lifted up his eyes and stood 
erect. His face was ghastly even under the 
whitening. 

“O, great Hawenneeyu”—he paused and 
shuddered. 

After a moment he looked around upon the 
Sachems, and spoke in a voice singularly low 
and gentle. 

“Oh, my Sons, Manetohcoa has sought— 
Manetohcoa has found the word of Hawen- 
neeyu. Manetohcoa has also seen that within 
this moon he shall die, that his death may be 
a witness to his people of the truth of his 
words.” 

He paused, and fixed his intent look full 
upon Iron Bull, whose nostrils quivered, but 
who gave no other sign. 

“Oh, my Sons, believe me, for I give my 
life for the truth.” 

I looked at Iron Bull. The whites of his 
eye-balls were glowing with murderous doubt 
and baffled rage and suspense. 

The Prophet looked once more upon the 
shoulder-blade of the wild-cat, and read what 
he saw there, his voice rising and falling in 
cadences of marvelous sweetness. 

I had folded my arms across my chest, and 
was leaning against the tree, watching Pon- 
tilogah from the shadow, and the words of 
the Prophet fell scarcely heeded upon my ear. 

“Oh, my Sons, I see the glare of a noon- 
day sun upon a sandy shore and a wide water; 
it gleams upon painted bodies and wonder- 
struck faces; it glitters upon bracelets and 
white wampum; and it blazes whitely upon 
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the white wings of a great canoe, over the 
side whereof stream young men with hair 
upon their pale faces, and with wondrous 
shimmering mantles and casings for the limbs 
and body of many marvelous hues, bright 
and sombre.” 

I leaned down and whispered curiously to 
Waupeka, “‘Whence came this Prophet to 
the Senecas?”’ 

“He is of us,” answered Waupeka. ‘He 
came from a tribe in the far east while 
Waupeka was yet a papoose. He was sent 
of Hawenneeyu.” 

I gazed with more interest at the Prophet. 

“The flash of stones of marvelous hues 
and sparkling like unto drops flung from the 
rainbow. And I see—a tiny brave set up 
among the pale-faces, who roar laughter at his 
child-defiance. And then darkness, and the 
heaving of many waters.” 

There was a long breathless pause. 

“T see a strange land not like to the land of 
Hawenneeyu. The sunshine is more mellow. 
The trees are more green. Heavy purple 
clusters festoon all the land. And there are 
lodges as great as mountains and built of 
hewn stone and shining timber; and there 
dwell therein pale-faced squaws shaped not 
like unto our squaws, with pale hair, color- 
less and curled like dead buffalo-grass, piled 
above their foreheads—snow-squaws draped 
in trailing clouds and fire and tissues of the 
sky. And I see a young brave dressed not as 
a brave, and yet with the burning eyes of all 
difference from the water-eyes of those others. 
And I see no more, but darkness and terror, 
and a fleeing shadow of black wings against 
a strange gray-black sky, and the heaving of 
black waters beneath.” 

I took a step forward and riveted my eyes 
upon the old man. Methought he told 
nfarvelous well some things that few of these 
red men know. 

The voice flowed on. 

“T see a shadow figure coming out of the 
dusk.” 

The pipes died out. Not a breath dis- 
turbed the stillness. Only Waupeka and 
Tokacon puffed steadily on. I glanced at 
Iron Bull. The smoke came _ uncertainly 
from between his heavy lips like the breath of 
a man hard-pressed in a race. 

“Tt is a young brave. He is not tall—not 
tall within half a head of Waupeka. It is not 
Waupeka.” 7 


The hand Iron Bull put up to steady his 
pipe was shaking. 

“The shadow-brave is erect; well-made for 
the war-path or the ambush, with muscles of 
iron, yet not over-heavy. His head is poised 
with a certain pride of race.” 

The Prophet paused, and gazed intently. 

“The shadow deepens. The face of the 
shadow-brave comes forth. ‘The smooth red- 
brown skin is unpainted save by the full blood 
reddening the cheek-bones. His eyes are 
long like the leaf of the cassa tree, and slate 
gray like the cloud which holds fire in its 
bosom. His mouth twists with strange 
humor; it is as if the shadow-brave were 
laughing, and yet his laughter is to the 
laughter of the Senecas as is the silent sweep 
of the river to the crashing fall of the cascade. 
This is not Tokacon.’ 

Iron Bull’s pipe dropped from his hand 
with a crash. His great mouth was working 
convulsively. 

“Oh, my Sons, Hawenneeyu’s word is, 
‘Let the stranger that is within thy lodge rule 
thee.’” 

Still it did not dawn on me that this was I. 
I was absorbed in watching the tragic be- 
trayal on Iron Bull’s mask. 

The old Sachem arose and replied placidly: 

“The Prophet errs. Hawenneeyu hath 
himself decreed through our First Father the 
venerable Daganoweda, that the barriers of 
tribes be not over-leaped—no, not by his own 
decree. A Hawk must be raised up to the 
Hawk Sachemship. None other.” 

I folded my arms higher and watched Iron 
Bull’s great chest raise and fall in a con- 
vulsion of relief and suspense. I scarcely 
noticed when Waupeka moved silently from 
before me. ; 

The Prophet had suddenly straightened to 
his full height. He siezed a brand and 
hurled it upon the fire, and the flames leaped 
up and flung their lurid glare into the shadows. 

“Behold!” he shrieked, flinging out his 
white arm, “the stranger! And above his 
heart, the Hawk!” 

I stood, turned to bronze, the flame full 
upon me, every eye fastened upon the spot 
above my heart. Then slowly the glances 
lifted to my face, and I stood looking out 
over the multitude scarcely conscious of 
myself or them, yet reading quick admiration 
here, terror here, everywhere horror and 
calamity. 
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The Old Ogista motioned to be lifted up. 

“Oh, my Sons,” he faltered, and his old 
voice was tremulous with emotion, ‘‘ Hawen- 
neeyu has spoken.” 

“Oh, my Sons, it is for us to abide by his 
word. 

“Oh, my Sons, great is the wisdom of the 
All-Knowing. His will is beyond our under- 
standing. 

“Oh, my Sons, let us obey, though in 
blindness.” 

He sat down again. He held his frame 
erect and firm, yet one could see that his 
hands trembled. He was a very old man. 

Then rose Waupeka. 

“Oh, my Brothers,” he began, “great is 
the All-Knowing, and marvelous are his 
ways. 

“Oh, my Brothers, hearken. 

“Oh, my Brothers, five nights ago many of 
our braves were out upon the buffalo grounds. 
Those of us who had already returned to our 
lodges danced and feasted in joy for the 
bountiful meat we had brought in. 

“My Brothers, outside the firelight dark 
eyes watched our dancing and _ feasting. 
Silent figures lay in the long grass. Toma- 
hawks couched beside them. The scalp- 
lock of every one of us was numbered thrice. 
Three scalping-knives were sharpened for 
each of us. 

“Oh, my Brothers, at dawn the scalping- 
knives glittered behind these trees. A toma- 
hawk behind every tree. We lay sleeping. 
We had feasted heavily. 

“Oh, my Brothers, sleep had robbed our 
wives and our children of their defences. 
Not one of us would have escaped. Where 
this council-fire now burns we should be 
heaped, the half-dead smothered beneath the 
dead. In every lodge the blood of our chil- 
dren would redden the mat. In a hundred 
Erie wigwams our wives would be weeping 
upon the foul mats of the Erie dogs. 

“Oh, my Brothers, this is not. We are 
alive. Our wives and children are ours. 
Our lodges lie peaceful and unstained with 
blood. Hawenneeyu is great and merciful. 
A cry came out of the night! 

“Oh, my Brothers, a stranger lay with the 
Eries, unknown to them. 

“Oh, my Brothers, a stranger couched in 
the darkness beyond our firelight. 

“Oh, my Brothers, by the mouth of a 
stranger, Hawenneeyu hath awakened us. 
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The hand of a stranger strangled the serpents 
that struck at us from the swamps. 

“Oh, my Brothers, to a stranger we owe 
our homes and our children and our lives, 
Shall we hesitate to give him his own?” 

He stood motionless before them, his head 
thrown slightly back, his fine eyes fixed on 
the darkness beyond the lodges, the fire-light 
playing upon the strong beauty of his body. 

“Oh, my Brothers, Hawenneeyu has 
spoken. Let us obey.” 

Tron Bull sprang to his feet. 

“The stranger has bribed the Prophet! 
Let us have out this Hawenneeyu-sent-One 
and cleave his false skull with the tomahawk. 
It is a bribe, I say.” 

The Prophet raised his old head and looked 
Tron Bull fixedly in the eye. The blusterer’s 
face contorted with rage and he remained 
standing, his great hand working nervously 
upon his knife. 

Tokacon rose, and looked at Iron Bull. 

“Oh, my Brothers,” he said, ‘‘be not per- 
turbed for my brother Waupeka nor for me. 
We are those whom this concerns. Take 
care lest thy rage seem to betray something 
hidden in thy breast. Remember also that 
it is better to be the friend than the enemy of 
the Sachem. 

“Oh, my Brothers, 
spoken. We must obey.” 

One after another the warriors and the old 
men repeated the word ‘‘Hawenneeyu has 
spoken. We must obey.” 

Behind the Old Ogista the dead chief’s 
daughter stood, rigid, her hands clenched, 
her eyes stony, words of fire shooting jaggedly 
across her consciousness. 

“Hawenneeyu! Hawenneeyu! The shame! 
The shame! My father!” 

Then the Sachem arose. 

He lifted one hand toward heaven. His 
chest heaved, and his voice caught in his 
throat, but’the words came full and firm. 

“Our Father, Hawenneeyu, we have heard 
and we obey. My Son!” 

As in a dream I stepped forward, and knelt, 
as men do in the Land of Vines. 

He raised me up with one hand—“ Lissilma 
Sakima: Be thou our chief.” 


VIII. 


The rest seems like a strange dream to me 
—and yet like a rude awakening from strange 
dreams. 


Hawenneeyu has 
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From shoulder to shoulder, and from 
shoulders to ankles, the sharp shell in the 
hand of the Sachem scored me, and the 
stinging herb-water washed the scratches 

Then there were questions to be answered. 

“Thy name, my new brother?” 

I answered as.I had answered Pontilogah, 
““Men have called me the Half-King.” 

“Tt is well. Be thou henceforth, as the 
holders of the fourth Sachemship before thee, 
Sagehjowa. 

‘“‘And thy years?” 

“T know not how many I have. I was 
born in the year that the River-Crows smoked 
out the Tree-Dwellers.” 

‘And whence comest thou, O Hawen- 
neeyu-sent ?” 

“From the far west to the far east, and 
farther, across many waters, and from the 
far east to the far west am I come, that I might 
dwell in the tents of the Senecas.” My eyes 
sought Pontilogah standing cold and white- 
robed against the dusky black of limbs and 
faces. 

“Yet thou wert of the People of the Long- 
House in the beginning, for the Hawk is tat- 
tooed upon thy side.” 

I knew not about this, so I made no answer. 
Yet I knew there was no Hawk upon my 
side—why had they seen it there? 

Still I spoke not of this, for I had not 
spoken quickly enough, and I knew now that 
not to hold my Sachemship would be to die,— 
for how else could it be released from me than 
by my death? 

After this Tokacon was raised up and 
presented to me to be my war-chief till death 
should render him so no more. 

After which came the endless succession 
of chants and choruses, another, and another, 
and another. 

These concluded, an aged Sachem of the 
Onondagas, “‘The Keeper of the Wampum,” 
walked up and down between the two long 
rows in which I now had my place, repeating 
from the mysterious strings of wampum 
which none save he could read, the ancient 
laws and usages of the Confederacy, how 
that many moons ago on the north bank of 
the Lake Ganuntaa, our father Daganoweda 
had met with the wise men of the Five Na- 
tions and there built with them the Long- 
House in which all should dwell as one 
people; how that by the interlacing of the 
eight tribes among each nation those of each 
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tribe in one nation were brothers of those of 
the same tribe in the other nations; how that 
therefore no nation could henceforth go to 
war against any other without brother raising 
his hand against brother; and how, the eight 
tribes being grouped into four classes, the 
Hodenosaunee should be like a great tree 
whose four roots stretched out firmly to the 
north and south and east and west, which 
neither the heat of the sun should wither, nor 
hail of winter blast, nor storms and tempests 
overthrow. 

Then was I to make my answer. I looked 
out over the black sea of faces glittering with 
star-points of light in a myriad of fierce eyes. 
I began slowly. I knew not what to say; and 
in all the multitude I could see naught save 
gloom and savage wrath, but ill-repressed. 
My eyes met Pontilogah’s and hers were cold 
as northern seas, and mocking with the light 
of northern stars. 

Thanks, O maiden, for the lash of that 
cold mockery! It stung the quick words to 
my command. 

I knew but little what a chief should say. 
What lay nearest my heart came to my lips. 

I was a wanderer; a stranger among all 
peoples; I had come seeking friends—broth- 
ers. I had not sought nor wished a Sachem’s 
lodge. Yet Hawenneeyu had placed this 
yoke upon me. He had placed this mighty 
people in my hands, and as I lived I would 
so hold them: a trust from the All-Giver. 
So, on. The words flowed easily—with 
more of passion and longing—with more of 
earnestness and fire. 

An orator deep beneath his consciousness 
feels the pulse of his audience. So was I 
aware of the relaxing of grim lines, the light- 
ening of brooding gloomy brows, the softening 
of fierce stern eyes. They followed me, felt 
with me, were rocked by my passion of appeal 
—I flung out my arms in a cry to the All- 
Hearer,—and there came an echo: a woman’s 
voice, high, denouncing. 

“There is no totem above the heari.” 

The spell snapped. There was a death- 
like stillness. Slowly my arms dropped and 
my head sunk upon my chest. The voice was 
Pontilogah’s. 

A low and angry murmur began on the 
outskirts of the crowd, and rose and swelled, 
rolling inward. 

“Death to the betrayer—death to the be- 
trayer of the Sachemship!” 
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So it was death. So. I flung back my 
head, and cried above the increasing roar. 

“Be it death, then! I have not sought the 
honor of the Sachemship. I have not be- 
trayed Daganoweda. You—you have be- 
trayed the Sachemship to me. It is fitting 
that I should die for this honor.” 

I folded my arms again, and shut my lips 
haughtily, angered from my soul at this 
child’s play of life and death. 

Manetohcoa, the Prophet, ghastly with 
fear of the burning splinters, had flung him- 
self cowering on the ground. There was no 
longer in him the power that alone could save 
us both. 

Sharp silence as long as one could draw a 
breath in, then a girl’s sobbing cry. 

“‘Hawenneeyu!” 

It was a prayer. 

Pontilogah stepped into the fire-lit circle. 
The flame danced on the white robe woven 
by some Daughter of the Sun in the mystic 
South-land. Her eyes were big. She stood 
motionless. 

Every eye was turned upon her. None 
rebuked her. She was the daughter of Him- 
who-was-Sachem. 

And then, slowly, imperceptibly, she was 
moving—gliding into motion. Her white robe 
stirred and caught the fire-light anew, her 
black hair crept down serpent-wise across her 
bosom. Her limbs scarcely moved, yet 
moved rhythmically; her eyes woke stealthily. 
More and more it was a dance, growing into 
motion so slowly as scarcely to be realized, 
fascinating the brain and bewildering the 
eyes. 

Higher and higher swayed the dance, the 
very spirit of strange unearthly motion. So, 
at court, have I seen a snake-charmer from 
the Orient sway and hold fascinated the 
glittering serpent-eyes. There stole in a 
note of music, intensified, and mingled in- 
sistently. with the swaying of limbs and hair, 
and the gleaming of eyes, and became a 
chant, high and far away. 

“Show forth, Oh, Hawenneeyu—Show 


forth, Oh, ho-ho-ho—Show forth, Oh, ho-ho- 
ho—The God-sent stranger shall not die— 
In his heart is burned the Hawk—Show forth 
—Swift in his life-blood runs the fire of the 
in-burned Hawk—Show forth! High in his 
life-tide leaps the fire of the in-burned Hawk 
—Show forth—Thy hand hast burned it. 
Hawenneeyu—Show forth—Oh, ho-ho-ho— 
Let not thy Sachem die, Hawenneeyu— 
Show forth the Hawk that is burned in upon 
his heart—Show forth—Show forth—Show 
forth:—Ah!”—a shriek—a pointing arm— 
“The Hawk—above his heart.” 
As plainly as though I had stood outside 
myself, I saw myself standing there, haughty, 
motionless, my arms crossed high above my 
chest, upon my heart a glowing fire-totem. 
They too saw it, in the spell of her will. 


IX. 


Pontilogah had swooned upon the ground 
and none raised her up, for all sat or stood as if 
fettered. 

Her white poncho drooped over her droop- 
ing limbs, her black hair coiled about her 
relaxed neck. Her lips were bloodless and 
her eyes were closed. 

By and by she stirred listlessly and shivered. 

The old Sachem of the Onondagas awoke 
as with a great start, and raising his massive 
frame, came into the circle and lifted her 
gently, and gave her into the arms of her 
grandfather. 

The light struck full upon his wrinkled 
visage, crossed and latticed with the lines of 
thought and age and sorrows. He raised his 
mighty arms to heaven and prayed. 

“Oh, Hawenneeyu, forgive us that we 
doubted thy word. Forgive us that we had 
not faith. We have seen the fiery totem and 
we believe— 

“Oh All-Merciful, thou hast deigned to 
show thy unworthy people a sign. Hence- 
forth may fire from heaven strike us if again 
we believe not the words of thy mouth and 
again seek signs of fire.” 

I was not to die that night. 


(To be continued.) 








IN THE HAZE OF THE HONEY-MOON 


By VIRGINIA MITCHELL WHEAT 


GARDEN OF EDEN, June 7, 1906. 
My Dear Nell: 

I promised I would write you at our first 
stopping place, and I am doing so, but you 
will have to guess at our location, for I do 
not think it is on any map; and I could not, 
if I would, describe to you how to get here. 

I told you the exact truth when I said that 
I did not know where we were going. I had 
left all the arrangement to the Dearest Man, 
who displayed such a sense of secret enjoy- 
ment about it that, although I hated to con- 
fess to any of you that I really did not have 
the faintest idea what was to become of me 
after we stepped into the carriage to drive 
to the station, I did not ask him a single 
question, and the surprise for me has been 
very complete and delightful. 

We managed by hard driving, to catch the 
5.06 local (mother had set the clocks ahead, 
you see, and you all thought we were leaving 
for the 5.30, with lots of time to spare). We 
caught sight of a lot of you hurrying into the 
station just as our train drew out, but we 
did not dare to wave a farewell. Mother 
had managed to have my cravanette and auto 
veil in the carriage before hand, and by 
slipping them on before we reached the 
station I completely hid the rice and confetti 
with which I was literally covered, and dared 
not risk another deluge. 

At X—— we changed for the express that 
was due there three minutes later, and from 
there on I can tell you very little that is 
definite of our route. We dined early, and 
after that the cars were lighted and in the 
outer darkness we traveled awhile in total 
oblivion to a sense of direction. 

When the train did finally stop, we made a 
quick change to another, that stood on a 
siding and seemed to be waiting for our train; 
and started off immediately. After a ride of 
half an hour or more we alighted,—the only 
passengers to get off,—and found a farm 
wagon (carry-all I think they called it) 
waiting for us. Our luggage was put up, 
and we drove through the starlight along 


country roads and dewy lanes sweet with the 
fragrance of clover and wild honeysuckle, till 
we came to a little clearing beside a shim- 
mering lake. Here the wagon stopped and 
we got down. Our traps were carried to the 
porch of a tiny bungalow that nestled in the 
shadow of the great trees, and with a short 
“Good-night” our driver turned his horses 
about and drove away. 

We are alone—completely, entirely alone,— 
my lord and master and I. In this modern 
Paradise he is Adam, and I his Eve; and that 
our Eden, during the short sweet month of 
our honey-moon shall not be desecrated by 
idle foot, or curious eye, Adam has given 
out to the man from whom he purchased 
this lovely spot,—the same who drove us 
here last night,—that his Eve is a victim of 
nervous prostration, and is to recuperate 
here, away from sight or sound of any being 
but Adam himself. Isn’t this delightful ? 

When I awoke this morning I was startled 
to hear, instead of the usual clang and rumble 
of the noisy city, the sweet full-throated 
chorus of thousands of birds. The soft 
sunlight filtering through the foliage outside 
cast little dancing shadows all about the pretty 
room, and I lay entranced with the sweetness 
and daintiness of everything. How many 
long trips, how many patient hours of con- 
trivance must its completeness have cost 
dear Adam! and as I wondered, Adam 
himself, bright and glowing from a dip in 
the lake, came in. 

Adam is determined to take upon himself 
the weight and responsibility of house- 
keeping. Declares he learned to cook in 
camp years ago, and that I am not to be 
permitted to either help or to meddle: so to 
begin aright, I was sent to the lake to take my 
bath, while he cooked the breakfast, and 
there another surprise awaited me. At the 
foot of the path, close to the lake-side and 
in the shade of a great oak,I found a tiny 
tent, all equipped most fastidiously as a 
dressing room. Am I not a lucky Eve to 
have so sweet and thoughtful an Adam? 
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I had felt a bit forlorn at first this morning, 
to think of all the lovely dainty things in my 
trunk that I could never wear here at all, but 
when I saw all the trouble that Adam had 
been to just for my comfort and pleasure, I 
flew back to the bungalow and hung up the 
kimona that I had thought most appropriate 
for these surroundings, and ‘got out one of my 
very sweetest morning gowns; and when I 
had had my dip, I dressed with all the care 
that I would have taken for a swell hotel 
breakfast, and had just finished, when Adam’s 
whistle called me to breakfast. Now of 
course there’s a lot of preliminaries that you 
or no other third party could be at all inter- 
ested in, but I do want to say that I had al- 
ways intended that dress to create a sensa- 
tion, and-it did! Oh, Nell, take my advice, 
and when you and Tom go and do it, be sure 
to start.life just by yourselves as we are doing! 

Adam is a success as a cook, just as he is 
about everything. We had coffee that would 
turn old Dinah at home green with envy, 
and flap-jacks that were dreams. I never 
was so hungry before in all my life, and that 
breakfast was anything but ethereal. 

After breakfast I left Adam to clear up, as 
he insisted, and I went to straighten up inside. 
I forgot to tell you that the cooking is done in 
a tent away from the bungalow, and the table 
is set in the open, beneath the trees. We 
only expect to eat indoors in stormy weather. 
Inside the bungalow are two rooms, a large 
square living-room and a smaller sleeping 
one. Everything is finished in mission 
style, and all the draperies and hangings are 
snowy white. I do wish you were here—no, 
dear Nell, not even you, just yet,—but I 
wish that later on, you could come and see 
how charming everything is. 

We spent all morning on the lake exploring 
the tiny coves along its margin; there are lots 
of trout here, and Adam says we will have 
many a feast of the speckled beauties. His 
fishing tackle is not yet unpacked; still he 
would not have fished today anyway. We 
would not have the heart to bruise a single 
flower today! 

We rowed home, when the sun was high, to 
lunch. Adam leaves his watch hung up in 
a corner of the bungalow. We like to make 
believe we have to tell the time by the sun 
and shadows only. I thought I should 


starve before lunch was ready. I tried to 
fill up the time by writing to mother but had 
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finished a long letter before that whistle 
called me to come. 

We had flap-jacks again,—something had 
happened,—I forget what, so they were not 
quite so light as this morning’s, but they 
were good and the coffee was good too, only 
Adam made it pretty strong and black. I 
only drink coffee once a day home. Mother 
thinks it is bad for the complexion, but every- 
thing goes here, and Adam doesn’t act as 
though my complexion were suffering yet. 

Dear mother worried herself nearly sick 
about me last month. I got so tired out with 
the preparations for the wedding I could 
hardly eat at all, and she was always getting 
little tempting morsels for me. I wonder 
what she would say if she could see me eat 
here! 

I took a long nap this afternoon and then 
we strolled along the lake and through the 
woods for a long, long ways, then back again, 
and I am writing this while Adam is getting 
dinner. Don’t think I’m a pig. I did offer 
and urge to help, but Adam won’t have it. 
Says I am only to be sweet and look pretty, 
and that it would spoil his whole sense of en- 
joyment if I should get mussed or tired. 

I rather suspect he’s very proud of his 
culinary success. It is so wonderful Nell, 
that such a great clever man can be so mar- 
velously adept at the little things in life! 

Oh, Adam says I am to tell everybody, 
when I write, that all letters are to be sent to 
his office, and will be forwarded to us from 
there. As our own are to be sent collectively 
through the same channel, and I positively 
have not a definite idea of where we are, can 
you wonder that I think I really am in the 
Garden of Eden? 

There’s the whistle, I smell flap-jacks and 
coffee. Write soon dear. 

Ever yours fondly, 
°K ve.” 


In THE GARDEN OF EDEN, 
June 10, 1906. 
Dearest Nell: 

What I would give for a line from you! 
Of course I know its unreasonable to expect 
one so soon, as all the letters have such a 
roundabout way to come and go, but it does 
seem a long while since I’ve heard from 
anyone. 

We are having such perfect weather that 
there seems a sort of monotonousness in the 
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way it rises so clear and so cloudless every 
morning, points high at noon to tell us it is 
lunch time, and gradually sinks to supper 
hour. The sweetest time here is in the star- 
light, and the moon just now is making 
things superb. 

Adam is the sweetest and dearest of men. 
I could be happy with him anywhere, but 
with anyone else this ennui would be simply 
tragic. A case of books that he had shipped 
here has not arrived, and he found on un- 
packing his things that he had left his fish- 
ing-tackle behind, so we are both on our up- 
pers for entertainment outside of our mutual 
selves. I know by heart every line and curve 
and expression of Adam’s dear face, and just 
for fun I am keeping a list of all the different 
adjectives with which he apostrophizes the 
blue of my eyes. Oh, sorry the day dear, 
when they will be just plain blue eyes to him! 

I’m going to tell you a little secret and you 
must promise not to pass it along, and not to 
tease Adam when you see him. The whole 
extent of the dear chap’s culinary knowledge 
is limited to just flap-jacks and cojjee. We 
have had them three times a day ever since 
we have been here, but the flap-jacks grow 
more weighty each day with a sense of their 
own importance, and the coffee blacker and 
blacker with each succeeding meal. 

I cannot but wonder what dear mother 
would say if she could see the stuff I am 
putting away three times a day, and really I 
do think I am getting a little bilious. I had 
quite a headache today, nothing serious, but 
Adam is feeling the responsibility of this 
first one. 

After breakfast this morning I took to the 
couch in the living-room where the soft light 
was more conducive to quiet, and soon fell 
fast asleep, and while I slept, Adam stole off 
somewhere and brought a chicken, which 
shorn of feathers, head and legs he displayed 
proudly for my approval. 

“Why didn’t you have it cleaned?” I 
suggested, “‘or can you clean it yourself?” 

“‘Why what’s the matter with that?” he 
asked, patting its smooth white plumpness 
proudly. ‘It looks all right to me.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said,” but I meant to take the 
insides out.” You can’t cook a chicken 
until its insides are out you know.” Adam 
looked a bit bewildered. 

“Do you know how to do it,” he asked? 

‘“‘Why I never have done one, but I’ve 
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seen Dinah do it. I know she cuts a long 
slit, and puts her hand in, and just pulls 
everything out.” 

“Oh, well,” said Adam blithely, “I guess 
I can do that all right. Would you mind if 
your head’s not very bad, coming out and 
supervising?”’ So I went, and out in the 
kitchen tent Adam sharpened his knife in a 
masterly way, and calculating the place to a 
nicety made a quick deep incision. 

“Whew! Hold. your nose,” he shouted, 
and I did, and my skirts too, and made a 
hasty exit, for between my buzzing head and 
a rather restless stomach, I felt unequal to 
further risks. From the outside I could hear 
his smothered exclamations as he wrestled 
with the problem in hand; then presently 
there was silence, and after a bit I ventured 
to peep in. 

On the table lay the dismembered and 
mutilated fowl, while backing up against the 
further side of the tent, stood Adam, one end 
of a long string of entrails which he had 
somehow managed to detach from its anchor- 
age, in his hand, and a comical air of dis- 
may on his face. 

“Ts there any other end to this thing?” 
he asked helplessly as he caught my peeping 
eye. “TI suppose, properly speaking, that 
this is the alimentary canal, but concluding 
from its length, it might as well be either the 
Morris or Suez Canal. I never before rea- 
lized how much it took to keep a chicken 
alive. What delicate things they must be to 
be sure.” 

The exertion of that laughing spell proved 
a blessing in disguise,—rather badly dis- 
guised perhaps,—but I am feeling very 
much better now, and Adam is outside cook- 
ing that chicken. It is going to be a good 
deal of a matter of experience I fancy, but I 
am hoping for the best. Adam means to fry 
it, but this is an awfully big chicken, and I 
know mother used to buy little ones for 
frying. 

Do write me dear, and tell me what the 
world,—your world,—is doing. 

Lovingly yours, “Eyp.” 


IN THE BUNGALOW, 
My Own Dear Nell: June 13, 1906. 
Adam has gone off with a buneh of letters 
to send away, and to bring provisions 
home with hire,—‘“Provisions”—he calls 
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them, but everything, after it reaches here, 
resolves into flap-jacks and coffee. 

The chicken two days ago was a failure. 
It might not have been so utterly wasted if we 
could have gotten our teeth through it at all, 
but we couldn’t, and it only served to dampen 
our ardor for further aspirations along that 
line. We have taken our flap-jack medicine 
very uncomplainingly ever since. 

Oh, Nell, if I only had you here to rest my 
head on your dear shoulder, and breathe to 
you the things I dare not say to myself! Do 
you think Nell, that people of sane minds are 
ever mistaken before they are married about 
the depth of their regard for each other? or 
do you think there can be something in mar- 
riage that developes, unhappily, all that is 
shallow in some natures? There is something 
dear I must say to you. Promise me that you 
will burn this letter, and never, never in any 
way allude to it again, and believe that it is 
for your sake as well as for my own that I 
confide to you this, which seems to be very 
close to a tragedy! Stop and think well, 
dear, before you take the final step. I know 
you think that Tom is perfect and all that 
your fondest fancy could desire. I know, 
for did I not think just so of Adam? and now 
—well, we have already had our frst falling 
out,—not really a quarrel, but a real mis- 
understanding. 

Adam, as you know, will not let me help 
him. I do know how to cook a few things, 
but I hated to hurt his feelings by suggesting 
it, so things have gone on, I doing the orna- 
mental, and he doing the practical and grow- 
ing under the stress of his endeavors, more 
and more indifferent about his general ap- 
pearance. I don’t mean that I expect him 
to cook dinner in a swallow-tail coat but 
there is a medium. 

This noon I went out to where he was pre- 
paring lunch. I am not supposed to intrude, 
so perhaps I ought not to complain, but at 
first Nell, I really did not know him, and 
when I did, and realized that this was my 
ideal of a man,—the one to whom I belonged, 
and with whom I must live to the end of my 
life—that the principle difference between 
my husband and the hostler in my father’s 
stable, (to the eye at least), was a mere 
matter of a few bits of paraphernalia; I just 
grew faint and sick. His coat was off, his 
vest was off, his collar was off, his hair stood 
on end, his face was crimson with heat and 


smoke, and down one side of his shiny nose 
was a great smudge of greasy smut. Yet he 
was my husband, and I tried truly and hon- 
estly to reconcile myself to the disparity, but 
just then he burned himself and said a big 
swear word. 

Of course he didn’t know I was there or he 
might not have done it, but I always have had 
pretty stiff ideas about the privileges men 
accord themselves in swearing. It is simply 
frightful the habit Jack Sewell has gotten 
into, and often in the presence of his wife too, 
and I had concluded that if my husband ever 
so transgressed I would disgust him by doing 
the same thing myself, and I did it now. 
Walking forward nonchalantly, I made a 
remark in which I used the same swear word 
forcefully. 

Nell, you should have seen Adam’s face! 
Well we said quite a few things, and although 
I went back to the bungalow with my chin 
pretty high, I knew I had held to my point 
valiantly, and that Adam would do some 
thinking. 

The flap-jacks were later than usual, and 
when they were ready Adam came for me 
himself instead of whistling. He was dressed 
for dinner, as always, and looked himself 
again, and I, already, hungry for his love and 
comfort, went humbly and gladly to his 
arms. 

This was our first connubial difference you 
see, and the reconciliation was rather solemn. 
Adam was inclined to be serious and very, 
very tender. 

I cannot think just what it was he said, but 
I lifted my face contritely to his, and as I did 
so my eye fell on that greasy smudge on his 
nose, that in his haste or perturbation had 
been neglected. If my life had’ depended 
upon it I could not have helped it, and I 
laughed. Adam’s arm fell away from me 
instantly. 

Of course I knew, that being unconscious 
of the cause of my levity, he misunderstood it, 
but I was feeling half aggrieved already so 
made no attempt to explain, and we went 
into dinner very formally. The flap-jacks 
were not extra fine and our appetites had 
lost their edges, so eating was really a farce. 

Afterward Adam suggested coolly that if 
I finished such letters as I wished to by four 
o’clock, he would take them to be mailed. 
Not a word of our usual tete-a-tete in the 
woods or on the lake, so he has gone, and [ 
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am writing this in his absence and must seal 
it before he returns. 

Perhaps dear Nell all this might seem 
trivial if it was not for something that seems 
to me now to have been of especial significance. 
Never once, Nell, till the day I married Adam, 
did I ever doubt that I loved him deeply 
and truly, but Dear I will never, never forget 
the awful sensation that came over me the 
instant I turned from the altar to walk beside 
him down the long church aisle, and out to 
the carriage. I seemed to realize suddenly 
that what was done could never be undone, 
and that for all my life I was tied to this man 
on whose arm my hand rested. I remember 
how I shrank from the very touch of the 
cloth of his coat-sleeve; and after we had got- 
ten into the carriage, and the door had been 
closed, when Adam leaned over and put his 
hand on mine, my blood seemed to curdle in 
my veins, and I could not have raised my 
cowardly, cringing eyes to meet his honest 
ones to save my life. 

Fortunately the ride to the house was a 
short one, and I kept saying over and over 
to myself: “In another instant,—just another 
instant” for I was determined to go to 
mother and beg her not to let him take me 
away; but just as soon as we reached home, 
and all you jolly laughing folks came troop- 
ing in, the horrible illusion was gone. My 
dear old Adam was again beside me, and 
all the sweetness and joy of the day came 
back. 

Now, Nell, what was this? Was it re- 
action after all the days of anticipation, or 
was it a morbid presentiment that my love 
for Adam would not be enduring? 

Why is it Nell, that if we are all the world 
to each other, that our first week in elysium 
must be marred by a misunderstanding; that 
Adam’s kiss before he left me today could be 
so perfunctory, and that instead of being 
crushed and broken, I am sitting here and 
telling, in cold blood, of a heart tragedy that 
should be locked away in my own bosom 
fxom the whole world? 

Write to me dear Nell, and tell me, has 
there been a terrible mistake? Is it that 
Adam and I do not love each other as we 
should, or is it (I have been so happy here 
that I want to believe it). Is it, do you 
think, a case of too much flap-jack ? 

Yours as ever, 
“Ever.” 
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GARDEN OF EDEN, 
June 14, 1906. 
Dearest Darling Nell: 

I am so happy! It was the flap-jacks 
after all, and I’ll tell you how I found it out. 
After I finished your letter yesterday, as 
Adam had not returned, I started off by 
myself for a little stroll, in a direction that 
Adam and I had not taken before, and after 
a short walk through the woods came upon a 
little clearing that seemed not only bare of 
trees, but of undergrowth as well, and as I 
paused on the edge of it, a bit of crimson 
caught my eye, Stooping down I found a 
bright luscious wild strawberry, not one, but 
thousands, for as I glanced along beneath the 
shadowy leaves, the ground seemed red with 
them. In an instant I had my sailor hat off 
and was picking for dear life and as I picked 
I did some mighty busy thinking. 

As I said before, I can cook a few things, 
and among the things that Dinah has showed 
me how to make to perfection, is a short- 
cake. I determined to make shortcake for 
Adam’s dinner. That is; I would if I could 
find where he kept his provisions. I picked 
about a quart of berries and hurried home. 

Now I hadn’t an idea where the stores were 
kept but it occurred to me that there should 
be two distinct paths from the kitchen, one 
to the house, and the other to the store- 
room,—and so I found there was, and taking 
the other one I went straight to a little room, 
—in reality a little cave in the side of a bank, 
all walled up inside as trim and fine as could 
be, and found such a lot of things. Eggs for 
flap-jacks, flour for flap-jacks, baking- 
powder for flap-jacks, and bacon to grease 
the flap-jack pan. I found too, milk, sugar 
and tea—oh, Nell, Good Ceylon Tea. Down 
in the corner near the door was a tub full of 
unwashed dishes, with the coffee pot on the 
top, and what do you suppose? No wonder 
that coffee grew blacker and blacker with each 
succeeding! That pot was three-quarters full 
of coffee grounds, and evidently had never 
been emptied at all, just fresh ground coffee 
added each time. Poor, poor Adam! I could 
see it all now. I had praised his cooking so 
tremendously from the first, that he hadn’t 
been able to. climb down from the perch and 
confess that he wasn’t really a past master 
of the profession, and all these good things 
had counted for nothing, except as they con- 
tributed to those dreadful flap-jacks. 
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I had never made a camp-fire before, I 
imagine they’re a good bit different from an 
ordinary one to make, but back in camp I 
managed one successfully, and put some 
potatoes to bake in the ashes. 

I mixed up the short-cake,—fortunately 
there was plenty of butter on hand,—and 
as I hadn’t any oven, I cooked it on the 
spider over the coals. I couldn’t find a sharp 
knife anywhere, so I borrowed Adam’s razor, 
shaved that bacon as thin as a wafer, and 
whipped some eggs into an omelet that would 
make your hair curl. Finally, when every- 
thing was ready, I ran in, washed up and 
straightened my hair, got out that sweet 
little sewing apron, that you gave me (of 
course it was ridiculously dainty for a cook’s 
apron, but Adam would never know the 
difference), made myself a tiny cap out of a 
sheet of note paper, and pinning it on co- 
quettishly, hurried back to set the table; and 
just in time to catch sight of Adam coming up 
the path with head erect, and nose plainly 
sniffing at the unaccustomed odors of that 
dinner! 

At first I pretended not to see him, and 
just waited for that cap and apron to make 
an impression. Then I looked up and 
smiled, (one of my last week’s smiles for 
Adam), and Adam;—well never mind what 
Adam did, but it’s all right Nell, he is the 
same sweet Adam, the dear Adam that he 
always was, and all that other stuff was a 
flap-jack nightmare. 

After this I’m going to share the work as 
well as the play. To begin with; I had 
Adam lug in that lot of dishes from the store- 
room, and we washed and dried dishes until 
nearly dark. I’m glad you’re not here to see 
your pretty apron. I burned the cap, but I 
guess the steam laundry can fix up the apron 
when I get home. I won’t want to wear it 
here again. I only did it this time for effect, 
and the effect was very successful. This 
was really the jolliest evening we have had 
since we came here. I told Adam of the 
smut spot, and he promised to put one on 
every day if I thought it would create such 
wonders as that one had done. Then he got 
out his mandolin and sang his sweetest songs 
till the moon was high, and I was sleepy. 

I mustn’t forget to tell you, Adam says 
that when we leave here, we will turn the 
keys of this place over to you and Tom, so 
you can take possession at your convenience, 
and that, as an especial mark of favor, he 
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will throw in the recipe for flap-jacks. He 
won’t use it any more. 

The fishing-tackle that Adam sent for last 
week arrived yesterday, and we are going out 
on the lake now to catch our dinner. Good- 
bye for the present. Ever yours, 

“Eve.” 


IN THE BUNGALOW, 


My Dearest Nell: June 18, 1906. 
What do you suppose that Noah, and his 
wife, and his son, and his son’s wife did in 
the ark for those forty days that it rained? 
We have had two continuously rainy ones, 
and are now on the third; and though I’m 
trying to be reasonable, I’m really beside my- 
self with ennui. These bungalows are not 
built for stormy weather. The window’s 
that seem to give us such perfect light on 
sunny days, are all too small for the rainy 
ones. On either side of the house are woods 
and woods, and endless woods; everything 
as far as the eye can see is green and leafy, 
and wet. Once in a while a bird, or a squir- 
rel, or a wild rabbit flashes across the little 
open space beside us, otherwise there is no 
sign of a single living thing. From the front 
windows, the door, and the tiny porch, the 
green, endlessly green grass rolls gently down 
to the waters of the lake, which except when 
they are broken into little circles by the 
steady fall of rain drops, gleam clear and calm 
and monotonous. The path that leads to 
them from the house has been converted into a 
tiny muddy stream. Not once since we came 
here have I seen a human being beside Adam. 
I wonder if Eve, with all the beauty of 
Paradise about her, dreamed of an outside 
world where other Adames and other Eves 
dsiported? Perhaps after all there was a 
touch of wisdom in her when she plucked 
that forbidden fruit. If I knew of such a 
tree here, I might be tempted too. 
Adam—dear Adam is so absolutely con- 
tent that I cannot bear to have him think I 
am not in every way as happy and content 
as he. Not once has he complained in any 
way, but Nell it isn’t patience with him, he 
likes it and I don’t. The cheeriness of his 
whistle distracts me. The intentness of his 
loving gaze torments me, for fear my face 
will in some way betray the tedium that 
possesses me; and yet, when he falls asleep, 
as he often does, with his beloved pipe locked 
fast between his teeth, the loneliness is so 
dreadful that I have to wake him up. 
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The case of books has not turned up, and 
we haven’t seen a daily paper since we came 
here. A small consignment of letters, the 
very first, arrived yesterday and proved a 
God-send, Yours of the 10th was among 
them. 

Mother’s was brimming over with the 
aftermath of the wedding, with news of 
everything with myself as the nucleus; and 
so full of the loneliness that she and Father 
are feeling, that it made me most woefully 
homesick for a bit, but yours was a tonic. 

I believe that Dell and Charlie were en- 
gaged weeks ago, before Easter in fact, but 
she probably concluded to keep it quiet until 
after two weddings in our set were over. 
Dell never did enjoy shining as a satellite. 
I don’t know as I blame her particularly, but 
I'd never have been able to manage so cleverly. 
To be married in the fall you say? I'll bet 
dollars to doughnuts Nell, that she’ll wait 
until your own date is announced before 
naming hers, which will, I am positive, be a 
week or two earlier,—just enough probably, 
to keep you from being her bridesmaid. 
Dell’s a beauty and she doesn’t need to fear 
an eclipse from many beside yourself. Trust 
her to contrive! 

So the Doane’s sail for Europe on the 
30th? Isn’t that very sudden? Margaret 
told me they expected to be at Narragansett 
this summer. I'll wager this is a ruse of 
Doane mere to get Margaret away from 
Sydney Greer, and I do think its a shame. I 
could not help watching them the day of the 
wedding. She was so sweet in her brides- 
maid’s dress, that I didn’t wonder poor 
Sydney hovered and fluttered about her con- 
stantly in spite of her mother’s glowering 
eyes. 

This is probably the penalty he has to 
pay for his audacity. Margaret is a dear, 
lovely girl, but that mother of hers has the 
real stamp of the parvenue. I wish Margaret 
would defy her and marry “Syd” anyway. 
He’d make her a fine husband. I wonder if 
he has ever dared to propose? We'll prob- 
ably be home for a few days before the 30th, 
and I’m going to give Margaret a farewell 
dinner and invite Sydney; and if he hasn’t 
proposed before then, I’ll see that he gets a 
chance to do so before the ocean rolls between 
them. 

ti Or ast «eee 

Oh, Nell! can you read this? My toes 
are dancing so I can hardly write. We are 
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going to leave here right away! Not even 
the rain will keep us. 

‘Dear me, I did have such a start; I was 
writing quietly to you and Adam was sleeping, 
or I thought he was, on the lounge opposite, 
when all at once he gave a whoop that made 
my hair rise on end, and was out of the open 
door, and down to the roadway in a flash. 
There, just at the edge of the clearing, stood 
a horse hitched to the farm wagon that had 
brought us here, and out of which was clam- 
bering stiffly, in rubber boots and coat, the 
farmer himself. I don’t know when I ever 
felt so excited! I rushed out onto the porch 
in time to see Adam fairly take that rubber 
man in his arms and set him on the ground, 
grasp both his hands with the most extrava- 
gant cordiality, and pump-handle them till 
the man began to look alarmed. 

I can’t begin to describe his (Adam’s) ex- 
pression, but I caught one glimpse of his face 
as he whiled about in his ecstacy of en- 
thusiasm, and Nell! I began to see day- 
light! What an egotistical prig I have been 
to think I held a corner on all the ennui and 
loneliness in Paradise! 

The farmer had driven out with a telegram 
for Adam from the office. Something had 
gone wrong there. I don’t know what, but 
I’m awfully glad of it, and they want Adam— 
not back at the office,—but back into civiliza- 
tion, where a telegram or telephone can reach 
him quickly in an emergency; so we go at 
once. The farmer is waiting for us. 

Adam has bestowed upon him our abundant 
store of provisions, and the man is carrying 
them from the little cave to his wagon. Adam 
is clearing up the kitchen; burning up every- 
thing that will ignite, and breaking up house- 
keeping generally, and I have finished up the 
little that is necessary here, for most of our 
things were not even unpacked. Then fare- 
well to the role of “Adam” and “Eve.” 
Adieu to the Garden of Eden! The key I 
will mail to you with this, at the first point of 
civilization. If you are ever tempted to 
wander here, you will find the recipe for 
flap-jacks nailed up beside the front-door. 

Address me, when you write again, at the 
Hotel B——, Atlantic City. No spot too 
crowded, no life too gay, after our experience 
here! and now, before we go hand in hand, 
forth from our paradise a gayer and wiser 
pair; I sign myself for the last time. 

Your ever devoted, 
“Eve.” 








A MOULDER OF OPINION 


By MACK CRETCHER 


HERE was an unusual amount of curi- 

osity about the new man in town. In 
fact he had been in town for three whole days 
without making his business known, a feat 
seldom equalled in our town, and the sus- 
pense was torturing. The first leak occurred 
when the new man climbed the stairs to the 
Herald office. 

“Hello, Jackson,” he called cheerily to 
the editor, who sat at the littered desk, 
‘ sleeves rolled up, puffing a cob pipe as he 
turned out copy for the lank foreman and 
the dirty-faced “devil.” Without waiting 
for a return of his salutation, the new man 
squared himself in the visitors chair, drummed 
briskly on the desk with a pencil, and asked: 
“What time do you print?” 

“Tomorrow noon,” said Jackson, curtly. 

“Handle a little business for me?” 

“Depends on how much and what kind,” 
replied the editor. 

At the first prospect of news the dirty- 
faced “devil” quit the case and was now 
absently edging closer. The tall foreman 
stopped to take a fresh chew of tobacco. 
One by one the curious ones began to drop in 
at the office, but the new man was wise. He 
smiled, drew his chair up close beside the 
editor, lowered his voice and spoke fast and 
earnestly. At times the editor appeared 
bored, but the new man’s smile was irre- 
sistible. The curious, afraid to venture 
nearer, were unable to catch more than the 
faintest fragments of the conversation. It 
was evident from the gestures and expression 
that the stranger was seeking some concession 
from the newspaper man. Soon it was also 
evident that he had succeeded, for his smile 
broadened, he arose hastily, lighted a good 
cigar, thoughtfully placed another on the 
editor’s desk, buttoned his coat, shook hands 
with the editor and departed. * 

“What’s his graft, Jackson?” called one 
of the curious, before the thump, thump, of 
the visitor’s feet had ceased to echo from the 
stairway. 

“Can’t say,” replied the non-committal 
Jackson. 


“Come through, old man; you’re next, all 
right, and we’re anxious.” 

“Read the Herald,” said Jackson. “If 
we told all we knew in advance each week, 
nobody would take the paper.” 

After that Jackson tightened up for good. 
Then one of the curious tried the dirty- 
faced “devil.” 

“Tink he’s sellin’ blue sky and needs de 
Heraid’s influence, near’s I can get a line on 
it,” ventured the wise one with the dirty face. 
Then he heard from the boss. 

“Jim, take this piece of reprint and get 
busy. Also, shut up.” 

The crestfallen “devil” sneaked to his 
corner, climbed the stool and in a measure 
evened up for his insult by making ‘‘snoots” 
at Fatty Snooks, the grocer’s son across the 
street. 

When the crowd gave it up and departed, 
the boss said: ‘Boys, the gentleman who 
was just in here submitted a fair proposition. 
He wants the Herald's help and is willing to 
pay for it. He says he knows the people 
here have confidence in the Herald, and that 
he is therefore making no move until he has 
our endorsement. He carries good recom- 
mendations and his business so far as I can 
see is legitimate. He pays double rates for 
pure reading matter, so the Herald helps.” 

Here he exhibited a freshly written check, 
folded it carefully and placed it in his 
pocket. 

“One thing more, boys,” said the editor, 
“don’t leak. If the people want to know 
what’s going on, let ’em read the Herald, 


- see?” 


They saw. Curious they might be, but 
loyal to the Herald and the boss always. 

That night when the town loafers assembled 
at the barber shop, Judge Waldon held the 
post of honor. While out fixing his political 
fences over the district the judge had stum- 
bled onto a piece of real news. At the county 
seat he had learned of the new pump swindle. 
Great graft. Everybody was interested while 
the judge rattled on: 

“You see it’s worked something like this: 
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These city sharpers claim to have a pump 
that’s next thing to perpetual motion. No 
gasoline engine to bother with, no windmill 
to keep in repair. Just start the pump and 
away she goes on her own hook. So simple 
a child can operate it. Claim to have a 
working model and are selling territory for 
the patent right, selling stock in the company 
formed to manufacture the pumps, actually 
selling pumps, in fact selling anything they 
can to hook in the long green, and its all a 
graft, pure and simple. Never have manu- 
factured a pump except the model, and even 
that isn’t patented so I’m told. The fellows 
who buy territory for that patent are certainly 
buying blue sky proper.” 

“You don’t pretend to say the suckers 
actually bite at that kind of bait?” ques- 
tioned an interested listener. 

“Bite? Of course they bite. The right 
kind of a man can sell anything. They tell 
me they’ve got the slickest set of promoters 
that ever went out after easy money. They’ve 
even worked the newspapers in many places, 
so I’m told. With that kind of endorsement 
the grafters are slick enough to make a 
hurrah campaign, rake in the coin, smile, 
duck and hike before the storm breaks.” 

The judge was in his element. As a 
perennial candidate for office his one desire 
was to pose as a philanthropist, a self-consti- 
tuted guardian of the people. He had un- 
earthed a new graft. The effect on his can- 
didacy was not to be overlooked and he was 
making the most of it. One drawback to 
his prospects was the lukewarm, half-hearted 
support of the Herald. Another was the 
open and avowed opposition of the town’s 
banker, the one man the judge really feared. 
The banker happened in while the judge was 
airing his lately acquired knowledge. 

“Heard anything about the new graft, 
Thompson?” the judge asked the banker. 

“Not a word except what you’ve said,” 
replied Thompson. The judge swelled visi- 
bly. 

Great thing; everybody’s talking about 
it up at the county seat. I hear they have 
a string of victims all along the north line of 
the state.” 

“There’s a new man in town,” ventured an 
alert loafer. ‘Came in the afternoon you 
left town, judge.” 

“Yes, and he was at the Herald office this 
afternoon,” put in another. 
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At the mention of the Herald office the 
judge bristled. 

“Pay to be on the lookout here, it seems,” 
he said. “Jackson would be an easy mark 
for that bunch of sharks. I'll have to look 
into this in the morning. Good-night, 
gents, I’ll have to be moving.” 

Secretly hoping that the Herald had been 
tempted and had swallowed the bait, the 
judge trudged homeward, his head _ high, 
heels clicking hard on the brick sidewalk. 

Jackson always referred to press day at the 
Herald office as a “spasm.” It was an 
event in which boss, foreman and dirty-faced 
“devil” each had a part. On this particular 
press day the attack was unusually severe, 
owing to the decision to print the paper early. 
The boss had determined that the curious 
should be satisfied at as early an hour as 
possible. The important news item with it 
“scare head” was reposing in its preferred 
position on the front page. The last “ad” 
had been bordered, forms were locked and 
tested, the weary old “‘Washington” creaked 
and groaned as the bed followed the well-worn 
track and received the forms. The dirty- 
faced ‘“‘devil” ceased writing monograms on 
the wall with ink-smeared finger and was 
agitating the roller fiercely. The lank fore- 
man deftly caught up the first sheet from the 
stack of papers, adjusted it to a nicety on 
the tympan, then dropped both to the wait- 
ing form. He then gave his belt a hitch, spat 
at his open palm and leaned to the crank. 
The press groaned louder with its increased 
burden. The edition was under way. Not 
more than a score of papers had been printed, 
however, before Judge Waldon came stamp- 


-ing into the office, red-faced and short of 


breath from the exertion of climbing the 
stairs. 

“‘How’re you, Jackson? Got a paper for 
me?” 

“Sure,” said the unsuspecting boss, neatly 
folding a paper fresh from the lank foreman’s 
hands. 

The judge could hardly conceal his agi- 
tation as he glanced at the first page and found 
his expectations realized. This was - the 
article the judge hastily read: 


A GREAT INVENTION. 


One of the wonders of the age is the Blair automatic 
pump, patent pending. By this simple device much of 
the farm labor is dispensed with. A child can start this 
wonderful pump, which is operated by a series of springs. 
Once started the fall of the water is utilized in keeping the 
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pump in action. Never out of repair. Always ready. 
No engine, no costly tower, no tedious hand work. Merely 
wind the springs, press the button and continuous pump- 
ing for 100 hours is assured. A revolution in modern 
methods, the mechanical success of the century. A work- 
ing model of the great invention may be seen at the Com- 
mercial Hotel by all interested. The Herald would advise 
its readers to look into the merits of this new invention. 
Mr. John E. Sampson, of St. Louis, is at the Hotel for a 
few days and will be pleased to explain the workings of the 
new patent. Orders for the new pumps will receive his 
careful attention. Some choice territory for the patent 
remains unsold. Stock in ‘the new manufacturing com- 
pany promises handsome returns to investors. If inter- 
erested, parties should call early and investigate, as Mr. 
Sampson’s time here is limited. 


The secret was out. The Herald was in 
for it. The judge hastily jammed the paper 
into his coat pocket, crossed the room and 
went bumping down the back stairs. 

“What do you reckon’s the matter with 
the judge?” the boss asked the foreman, but 
that worthy, wrestling with the ‘ Washing- 
ton” had troubles of his own and did not 
reply. The boss did not have long to wait 
for an explanation. Things began to hap- 
pen in the Herald office in rapid succession. 
In came Banker Thompson, almost out of 
breath. 

“‘Jackson, what’s this story the judge is 
telling out on the street?” he blurted out. 

“Search me,” said Jackson. ‘“What’s it 
about ?” 

“‘He’s out there telling that the Herald’s 
bought by a set of pump grafters. Any- 
thing in it?” 

“Stop the press,” ordered the boss, sharply. 
Then to Thompson: “Know anything about 
that pump deal?” 

“Well I should say I did. Got advices 
from our correspondents in this morning’s 
mail advising us not to cash any paper for the 


company as they were grafters. Didn’t think- 


of you being hooked or would have told you 
about it. The judge tumbled to their graft 
yesterday and was blowing off at a great rate 
about it last night. Now he says you're 
standing in with ’em to fleece this com- 
munity. How does he know that?” 

“He’s got a paper, one of the first off the 
press. I’m hooked all right. Is he springing 
the Herald on the crowd as proof?” 

“No; there he is,” said the banker, step- 
ping to the window and pointing across the 
street to where the judge stood gesticulating 
to an excited group. ‘“He’s playing wise. 
He told the crowd that the new man in town 
was undoubtedly a pump grafter and that it 
was a ten to one shot that the Herald was in 
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league with him. The packages he was 
handing the Herald when I left really ought 
to be handled with asbestos mitts. His 
desire to pose as a prophet accounts for his not 
springing the Herald on ’em.” 

One look out of the window transformed 
Jackson into a dynamo of energy. 

“Thompson, I know you’re my friend,” 
he said, tensely, “‘so act, and do it quickly. 
Get down there and keep that mob out of 
this office for five minutes, ten if possible. 
They don’t know that I’ve gone to press yet. 
Everything depends on you. Hurry.” 

The banker went down stairs three steps 
at a time. The lank foreman, scenting 
trouble, had the forms unlocked and was 
standing expectant, make-up poised. 

“Lift ’er, Bill, quick. Set it on the dead 
galley and then pi it. Set in that old Soakum’s 
Pill electro in place of it while I’ set a spiel to 
finish out.” 

The boss had grabbed a stick and was al- 
ready at the type case, keeping up a steady, 
thythmical click, click, click, as the type 
fairly bounded into the stick. He occasion- 
ally glanced out of the window to note the 
progress the banker was making. 

It was really a cold, hard bluff that Thomp- 
son was running, because the judge stood 
there with that tell-tale copy of the Herald 
just showing from his coat pocket, but the 
banker was reasonably sure of his man. 

‘Judge, you shouldn’t make such accusa- 
tions without being sure of your ground,” 
the banker argued. 

“Now see here, Thompson,” retorted the 
judge, hotly, “usually your judgment is pretty 
good, but this time I think I know what I am 
talking about. The Herald has never cordi- 
ally supported me politically. Neither have 
you. There are plenty of witnesses pres- 
ent. I'll make you this proposition: If I 
am wrong and the Herald is not tangled up as 
I say, then I step down and out of the race. 
If I am right about it then you and the Herald 
are to drop your fight on me and get in line. 
Is it a go?” 

The banker looked at the copy of the 
Herald peeping from the judge’s pocket, and 
hesitated. If he only had that paper! Still, 
Jackson had only asked for time. It was a 
desperate chance but he took it. 

“Its a go so far as 1 am concerned,” said 
the banker. 

In fact the banker had noted one hopeful 
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sign. The dirty-faced ‘‘devil” was now in 
the crowd, edging still closer in. 

“To the Herald office, then,” fairly shouted 
the judge. ‘To the Herald office,” echoed 
the noisy, jostling crowd that jammed into 
the narrow stairway. In the crowd, the 
dirty-faced imp hung close at the judge’s 
elbow. There was no chance to spar longer 
for time. ‘The mob rushed into the newspaper 
office, the excited banker leading. They 
found Jackson working the old “Washing- 
ton” press steadily, coat off, one shoulder 
freed from suspender. The foreman was 
briskly distributing ink and rolling the forms. 

“Jackson,” called the banker, “the judge 
here claims that the Herald’s boosting for a 
set of pump grafters. I didn’t believe it, so 
we made a wager. Who wins?” 

Jackson kept up his steady swing at the 
press. “Guess the Herald ought to speak 
for itself,’ he said quietly. “‘Better investi- 
gate.” 

“Sure. Better investigate,” sneered the 
judge. 

A dozen hands grasped papers from the 
freshly printed stack. A murmur arose that 
broke into a cheer. The article they saw on 
the front page was double-leaded and read 
like this: 

A WARNING. 


Readers of the Herald are warned that a set of grafters 
selling a fake patent pump are planning a campaign for 
this loeality. The Herald, always on the alert for the wel- 
fare of its readers, gives this timely notice. The graft is 
said to be one of selling a patent pump that has never 
pumped and never will. Our readers should sign no orders, 
buy no pumps, patent rights or stock in the fake company. 
The Herald has carefully verified these statements. The 
proposition is a graft. Don’t bite. 


“There’s been crooked work,” yelled the 
judge as he threw down the late copy of the 
Herald. He was purple in the face as he 
excitedly fumbled in his coat pocket and 
brought out the first copy of the paper. 

Jackson now stopped the press to reply: 
“Judge, I don’t exactly understand all this 
commotion and your insinuations. What- 
ever it is, however, you’ll find the Herald on 
the right side, as usual.” 


In face of the evidence sure to come, the 


banker marveled at Jackson’s nerve. The 
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judge was shaking visibly as he unfolded 
the paper taken from his pocket and said 
triumphantly to the crowd: “Here, read 
this.” 

Then all at once the judge’s lower jaw 
dropped. The same short, double-leaded 
paragraph met his astonished gaze. The 
crowd craned necks to see the same thing. 
The judge was non-plussed. He again felt 
in his pocket. There was no other paper. 
He had been tricked, but how could he ex- 
plain it to that grinning, exultant mob? He 
felt a crushing desire to get away, anywhere 
out of sight. As he blindly turned to go, he 
found voice to mutter: “It just simply 
beats hell, that’s all.”” As he stumbled down 
the stairs he was still mumbling to himself. 

After the mob finally dispersed, the banker 
said: “Jackson, how on earth did you 
manage it?” 

‘Easy enough,” said the moulder of pub- 
lic opinion. ‘‘Had the double-leaded spiel 
set before you were hardly across the street. 
Bill lifted the one that queered us and put in 
the Soakum cut. We chucked the first 
copies in the waste barrel, locked the forms 
and were sailing along merrily some time 
before the crowd started.” 

“But that paper in the judge’s pocket? 
I nearly fainted when he pulled that.” 

“T didn’t,” said the boss grimly. “The 
dirty-faced ‘devil’ left the office with the 
first copy of the ‘expurged’ edition. He also 
beat the judge back. Notice him sidle up 
to me while the judge ranted?” 

The dirty-faced ‘‘devil” thus praised, 
wiped his nose across _ his sleeve and grinned 
broadly. 

“Jim, you're all right,” said the boss. 
“‘Here’s what Jim handed me.” From his 
trousers pocket he drew forth the judge’s 
crumpled copy of the Herald. 

“By the way,” said the boss, as he fumbled 
in his vest pocket, “I expect I ought to return 
this check to the pump promoter.” 

“You'll have to go some if you do,” re 
plied the banker. ‘They tell me the pro- 
moter got wind of something and went north 
on the Limited at 2:15.” 





A SATISFACTORY ADJUSTMENT 


By MAUD MORRISON HUEY 


ERSEY LEASON had filed on the hun- 

dred and sixty Sloak Keenan had been 
saving for his son. It was a valuable piece of 
timber land, and there was a full forty of 
river bottom without a rock. It joined him 
acre for acre on the north. It had been his 
ambition to see an unbroken section in the 
Keenan name. This last one hundred and 
sixty would have made it, and Colony only 
lacked a month of being twenty-one. He 
straightened his stooped back and looked 
away across the hills. Yes, he did believe 
that Leason’s farthest east ridge was fully as 
thickly timbered as his own boasted “oak 
knob.” There was a greater variety of 
timber.. There was more pine, and pine was 
growing valuable. It had not been consid- 
ered worth much when he had homesteaded 
twenty years ago. If that were his, or 
Colony’s (he never contemplated giving up 
any authority over his son with his coming 
maturity) he wouldn’t lay ax to a stick of 
that pine for ten years. In ten years there 
wouldn’t be another tree standing in the 
county. And the thirteen big walnuts down 
in the gulch, he had gotten to speaking of 
the trees as Colony’s walnuts. Already they 
were worth three hundred dollars in the 
stump, but if Stone County ever got a rail- 
road, they would be worth double, and he 
meant Colony to leave them standing for his 
own price. 

He clambered up to his own high ridge and 
looked down upon his neighbor’s bottom 
land. Yes, already they were getting ready 
to build. They had hauled a few logs. 
Two men were at work brushing and clearing. 
He sat down on a rock and watched them 
with a burning sense of indignation. They 
were going to build right close to his line. 
There below him was where he had planned 
building a “dug road,” that should be a short 
cut between the two places, and abbreviate 
Colony’s trip to the village by half, but now 
he gloated over the thought of the long round- 
about route that would be his neighbor’s only 
way of exit. 


Then Sloak Keenan saw something that 
made him snort his disgust. One of the men 
was 4 woman,—a woman in a dingy wampus, 
her hair tucked into an old yarn cap. It was 
Leason’s wife,—no, she was too spry. It was 
Leason’s daughter,—wrestling logs like a 
man,—wrestling logs barehanded and sing- 
ing over the job, too. A faint sound of her 
content penetrated to where Sloak Keenan 
sat. “A woman’s place is in the house,” he 
muttered. He thought of his own daughters 
who had never out-stepped their place. 
Cooking and sewing and scrubbing, a little 
fancy work maybe, that was fit work for a 
woman. His beady little black eyes snapped 
their contempt of Leason and all his kith 
and kin, 

Meanwhile the logs rolled into place and 
the foundation of a new home was laid. 
Sloak Keenan watched it slowly progressing 
day after day, watched while the rails were 
being split and placed, that fenced in forty 
acres of the richest bottom along the river, 
watched while Leason’s one roan mule turned 
the mucky black furrows and marked out a 
patch for the little garden, and further on a 
strip for corn that was to surpass any he 
could raise on his adjoining hundred and 
sixty. Envy and malice took deeper and 
deeper root as crisp young green things shot 
up as if by magic, and put forth leaves and 
throve under the genial warmth of the April 
sun. It seemed to him, watching, that he 
had never beheld land produce so abund- 
antly, and to think it might have been his, 
Colony’s, in-a month more. He even re- 
called the temptation that had come to him 
months ago. What did a few months mat- 
ter, more or less, on the end of a truth, when 
such a valuable piece of land as that was at 
stake? He wished now that he had yielded. 
It was his last chance to keep Colony at 
home, and now he had lost it. Already the 
boy was tugging heavily at the home rule, and 
longing to try his wings. It had taken both 
father and mother to hold him ‘n any sort of 
restraint. If they could only have settlec 
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him here on this adjoining homestead. 
Sloak meant to put his son up a good house, 
and he was raising a pair of colts. Of course, 
they would divide the stock. They could 
exchange work, The old man felt the need 
of a strong arm to lean on. Now the boy’s 
restlessness would focus itself in some wild 
goose chase no doubt, and he and mother 
would be left alone in their old age. That 
was the usual fate of old folks who had 
reared a large family. 

Colony did not seem at all perturbed by 
the news of his lost opportunities. He 
watched the little new house going up curi- 
ously, and once or twice the old man looked 
over the ridge, to discover him lending a hand 
when the lift was a little too heavy for the 
scant help Kersey Leason had been able to 
gather up. There were times when Sloak 
thought he had betrayed the boy in paying 
some little attention to Leason’s unwomanly 
daughter. He thought he saw her holding 
out her charcoal blackened hands, and that 
he had heard them both laughing as though 
it were a great joke. This was the climax of 
indignities heaped upon Sloak Keenan’s 
head. To have his son outdone on the very 
eve of his maturity, and then to have his 
pride stung with such familiarities was 
enough to fan the coals of wrath into living 
flames. 

He took his indignation home to Mother 
Keenan, who sat in her calico rocker by the 
fireplace darning a threadbare place in Col- 
ony’s best boiled shirt. ‘Bold little hussy,” 
he called the Leason girl. “Familiar little 
minx!” But Mother Keenan smiled. To 
her, all girls were precious since she had 
given up three. ‘What’s a smutch o’ log 
black to hurt a body?” she questioned. 
“Best t’ have black hands than a black heart, 
say I. I wish it mout be the child could find 


time to run in and neighbor a bit.” Mother . 


Keenan sighed. 

“T "low she’d better stay on her own side 
o’ the line. I hain’t goin’ t’ bide no neigh- 
borin’,” Sloak Keenan’s black eyes narrowed 
into a savage gleam. ‘They'll stay on their 
side o’ the fence an’ I’ll stay on mine, an’ 
Colony’!l stay on his’n ’r I’ll know the reason 
why fr.” But Mother Keenan finished the 
white shirt and pressed the boy’s tie and laid 
them out together knowingly. There was 
to be a “house warming” on the bottoms that 
night she knew, and she guessed her son’s 
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sudden concern over the condition of his 
wardrobe. 

Sloak Keenan heard the sound of the 
fiddler that evening where he sat on the back 
porch smoking his pipe. He heard the feet 
of the young people scraping the rough pine 
boards. Now and then the voice of the 
“caller” came cradled in one of the sweet 
evening silences. It was a good sound, the 
sound of pulsating young life, but it did not 
quicken the old man’s embittered sympathies 
nor soften the set lines of his grizzled face. 
His heavy boots, placed solidly on the worn 
step, did not beat time to the tantalizing 
strains of the music, nor did he even turn his 
deafening ears the better to catch the tune. 

Sweet scents of pink honeysuckle from the 
hills tugged at his nostrils, and balmy breezes 
from the south lifted his stiff locks; but he 
sat unmoved amidst it all. To him there 
was challenge, defiance, in the sound of all 
this merry-making. 

He crept stealthily through the dusk and 
the sweet-brush to where he could look in 
across the lighted floor, and see the young 
people moving about in couples; and yes, 
his son was there, his arm encircled a buxom 
light-gowned body. He was dancing with 
Kersey Leason’s girl. The light of the 
smoking lanterns flickered fitfully down upon 
her upturned face, and Sloak Keenan stormed 
inwardly that he could not find it ugly or 
blemished. He stumbled home again to his 
bed and bitter dreams. 

Meanwhile the strip of young corn grew 
and throve and the garden of his neighbor 
waxed strong in the sunshine. It stretched 
tantalizingly green at the foot of the ridge to 
kindle the old man’s anger ever anew. He 
figured how much cotton it would have 
raised and what the profit would have been. 
It was then that he began to study the “lines.” 
The northeast corner was lost, but he always 
had imagined about where the lines run. 
Still he might have been mistaken. He 
paced it all off in uncomfortable strides and 
decided that he was. The bitter expression 
of his face deepened. He would teach 
Kersey Leason to intrude upon him. In the 
end he would see who would be gainer, who 
loser. In July he had a surveyor come up 
from Comet and run the lines, This was 
just when everything was looking greenest 
and bursting buds promising a rich harvest. 

They began at the northwest corner, a 
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gnarled hickory stub, and ran east. There 
was the old line, a sweet gum, a post oak, a 
dogwood, Sloak Keenan’s eyes followed it 
out, but gradually they made to the north, a 
foot now, two feet, a rod. They made down 
into the gulch and took in seven of Leason’s 
best walnuts, then they began to cut across 
his cleared patch, right through the corn 
which they divided in half. Sloak Keenan’s 
exultation was supreme when he finally drove 
a stake right in the little new dooryard. He 
had been carrying the chain all the way, and 
he looked back now gloatingly. Yes, this 
was the true line. He had been cheating 
himself all these years. All the best of this 
bottom was his, his where the snug little cabin 
sat, his the crystal clear well that had been 
lately dug. Kersey Leason’s girl came to the 
door and looked out timidly; but at sight of 
strangers she disappeared with a frightened 
face. Sloak Keenan stood stolidly, his big 
muddy boots planted squarely in her bed of 
French pinks. They had driven her little 
white rose that she had nourished so care- 
fully down with an ugly stake. They had 
trampled and crushed out the tender young 
shoots of peony and flag. 

She walked across the cabin excitedly, then 
she turned and came swiftly back, her face 
full of indignant determination. 

“What you-alls mean,” she cried pas- 
sionately, “to come a traipsin’ in on folks 
that-a-way? Hain’t yo’ had ary bringin’ 
up to go a crunchin’ into folkses gayrdens?” 

“This is the line,” said Sloak Keenan 
sullenly. 

“T don’t know if it’s a line ’r not, it’s 
my posy gayrden. Them there’s French 
pinks Mr. Keenan, you’re a stan’in’ on;—If 
you'll please t’ step offen ’em!” 

“T don’t know as it matters if I do ’r not, 
seein’ they’re mine.” Sloak Keenan spoke 
savagely. “Line runs right frum here t’ 
yonder.” 

“TI fetched them pinks clean frum Red 
Stripe Mr. Keenan. I can’t fig’re out how 
be it they’re you’n.” The girls eyes were 
coals. Her cheeks flamed red. The mean- 
ing of the set stakes was a mystery to her. 
“If you don’t step offen ’em, I’ll call poppy,” 
she cried fiercely. “I hain’t got time to be 
raisin’ posy gayrdens f’r you-alls t’ trample.” 

“You had lots o’ time it ‘pears t’ do a heap 
o’ things that waren’t no count.” 

Sloak Keenan turned upon her. “You 


spent a power o’ time a clearin’ up this bot- 
tom f’r me. Got a likely little strip o’ corn 
out yander. Reckon it'll go nigh two- 
hundred. Little ruther ’twould a_ been 
cotton; but much obleeged to y’. That'll 
give Colony a start. I reckon him and his 
women air a goin’ t’ settle right down in that 
cabin thar. Mighty much obleeged f’r y’r 
trouble a buildin’ it s’ peart. Guess I'll 
jest look ’er over now I’m s’ clost; sort o’ 
give him time t’ fig’re on the improvements.” 
He stepped up on the threshold and looked 
insultingly in across the snowy floor, spread 
with neat braided mats, at the piece-papered 
walls hung with small chromos in yarn 
frames, at the prim beds with their patch- 
work counter-panes and snowy upright 
bolsters. The girl’s face had gone white 
and her eyes were terrified as she stood 
aside to let Sloak Keenan pass. 

“It’s a heap sight better’n I ‘lowed it 
was,” he remarked drily, as he went over 
and peered up into the little loft. “You 
and your pa be quite a carpenter I reckon. 
I guess with a little fixin’ up Colony’ll manage 
tolerable. Co’se him an’ his wife may have 
some ide’s 0’ their own ’bout how they want 
things righted. It’s f’r them t’ say bein’ as 
they have t’ ’bide it.” He cast a malicious 
glance at the girl from under his shaggy eye- 
brows. He found satisfaction in the drawn 
and suffering lines of her face. ‘Where’s 
your maw,” he asked her bluntly. Tears 
sprang to her eyes but bitterness dried them. 

“T never was glad befo’ Mr. Keenan; but 
you enamost make me glad she’s dead. Oh, 
what do you’ alls mean by this outrage? 
Hain’t poppy an’ me worked hard for this 
y’r layout?” 

“Law is law,” said Sloak Keenan dog- 
gedly. “I hain’t takin’ more’n my right 
by law.” 

“Then why hain’t you’alls fit f’r y’r rights 
*fo’ this? Why hain’t y’ crapped this yere 
bottom an’ run yo’ lines long ’go, be all it’s 
as yo’ say it is. Why must yo’ wait till poor 
hones’ folks put all their hopes an’ their 
strenk in it,—folks as has never had a house 
an’ has got one now? Can the law step 
in an’ take away a man’s home when he’s 
worked hones’ f’r it? Can it snatch a man’s 
las’ efforts outen his han’s? Tain’t right. 
Tain’t justice if ’tis law. If this yere land 
that this yere house is a settin’ on, Mr. 
Keenan, is you’n, mout be you’d set to an’ 
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hope poppy an’ me move this yere shack an 
tote over the rails, an’ seems like we mout 
go halves on the crops, bein’ as’ poppy an’ 
me put ’em in so fine?” She looked wist- 
fully into Sloak Keenan’s stolid face, but 
there was no sign of relenting. 

“The law ’lows,” he said, “that you-alls 
hain’t better’n squatters. ‘You’ personal 
property you got a right t’ tote that; but the 
buildin’s an’ crops, they belong to the land: 
That’s law. You’alls shouldn’t a been so 
previous,” he said, the old resentment burn- 
ing up afresh. “TI lotted on my son Colony’s 
takin’ up this yere piece time back.” he said. 
The girl watched them as they slowly moved 
away, then a wave of mortification and dis- 
appointment swept her brave spirit down. 
She sank down on the little wooden settle 
and buried her face in her lap. 

“Yas sir, the house an’ the well, an’ most 
o’ the corn crop, an’ the gal’s posy gayrden 
t’ boot.” Sloak Keenan was telling it to his 
wife and son. “The finest strip o’ bottom 
along the river, just make a rich house patch. 
Tain’t such a sorry shack neither, put up 
quite likely. That there surveyor said as 
how ’twas the richest little patch he’d seen 
in the county” 

“There was somethin’ mighty dispossessin’ 
about his looks.” Mother Keenan spoke up 
from the chimney corner. “I ‘lowed me 
the county surveyor was a peart lookin’ sort. 
I seed him onct a ridin’ through on his bay 
mare.” 

“T don’t know as it matters a difference 
whether he was the county surveyor or no, 
an’ a man hain’t obleeged t’ be harnsome. 
He run the lines to suit me all right.” The 
old man spoke irritably. ‘I’m goin’ t’ have 
the fence run in right away, and see here 
son! That there shack an’ all that bottom 
land, an’ my west forty th’owed in, ’Il be 
yours the day you an’ Kate get married. 
You won’t find a better gal, I tol’ y’ so a year 
ago, an’ the west forty’s the best I got. Give 
y’ a deed right on the spot, an’ turn over the 
colts, an’ your pick o’ the stock. It’s been 
my ambition t’ see y’ settled down in them 
there bottoms.” Colony looked up from 
a long and bitter contemplation of the fire- 
brands with a faint spark of hope kindling 
his eyes. 

“All right, father,” he said quietly. He 
had his mother’s mild temperament. The 
old man sprang up from the settle. 


“You'll do it? You''! take the bargain? 
You'll marry Kate and settle down ad- 
joinin’? Boy gi’ y’r hand! Do y’ mean it? 
Do y’ mean it?” 

“Yes, I mean it father.” The boy’s voice 
was full of firm decision. ‘Get your deeds 
ready, and be sure they’re sound. All ‘the 
river strip and the west forty mind, the day 
I bring Kate home.” 

“She’s a good smart gal,” said the mother 
sympathetically, Her eyes sought her son’s 
mystifying countenance. She could not de- 
cide whether it was glad or sad. ‘She'll 
make you a good woman.” 

““Mebby the house will need some repairs,” 
the father suggested. “I can have them 
out in a week’s time. I suppose it’ll be sort 
o’ inconvenient this time o’ year, but—” 

“The house is all right as it is,” Colony 
said fiercely. “I won’t have a nail of it 
touched.” 

“—ITt’s a bad time o’ the year t’ make a 
fresh start.” The old man’s conscience con- 
tinued to trouble him, ‘but law’s law.” 

On the morrow Kersey Leason got his no- 
tice to vacate. There was none of the storm 
and excitement Sloak Keenan had anticipated. 

“All right neighbor,” he said with evident 
good nature. “I wasn’t aimin’ t’ impose on 
nobody. If I’m on your land that’s all there 
is of it. I’m willing to abide by the law.” 

As the week of respite drew to a close, 
Sloak Keenan climbed the ridge several times 
and looked over into the hollow anxiously. 
There did not seem to be any signs of an 
eruption. The neat white curtains still hung 
at the window, and he had seen the girl on 
her knees in the garden righting the dese- 
crated French pinks. On Saturday the 
friendly curl of blue smoke still rolled up 
from the chimney’s mouth. 

“On Monday out they go bag and baggage. 
Not another minute. A week is all that the 
law requires.” 

Saturday evening he had drawn off his 
boots by the fireplace, and sat drying his 
socks on the hot flag stones. Mother Keenan 
dozed at her knitting on the farther side. 
Her ball of scarlet yarn had fallen from her 
lap and rolled far away, but she did not 
bother to go and gather it up. The dog, 
tied to the smoke house outside, began to 
bark, and there was the sound of wheels in 
the lane; then Colony’s familiar voice coming 
up the path. 
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“All right father! Here we are, Kate and I! 
I suppose you’ve got the deed all right! 
Just bring your papers out! You said when 
Kate and I were wed, and that we’ve been 
this very evening.” The old man put his 
steaming feet to the floor. 

“What! y’ hain’t married yit be y’? Well, 
bring ’er in boy! T’ll stick t my word. The 
ol’ man’s as good as ’is word. Come in Kate 
girl! Mother they’ve been an’ got married.” 
Mother Keenan dropped her knitting and 
stood entangled in her own scarlet meshes, 
holding out her hands, and such a light of 
welcome greeted Kersey Leason’s motherless 
girl, as made her quite oblivious to the sur- 
prised and chagrined little old man standing 
on the hearth stones. 

“T said Kate, boy! I said Kate!” he kept 
repeating stupidly. “The deed was t’ be 
your’n when you an’ Kate got married.” 

“And that we did this very evening. 
There wasn’t but one Kate in the world to 


me—Kate Leason—-my wife, father. Come - 


here Kate and give the old man your hand!” 
Kate came to him with a gracious smile. 

“Well I am _ ka-flumuxed!” The old 
man sank into his seat blankly. ‘But tain’t 
right. ”Twon’t hold t’ law.” 

“Oh, well, I just thought if you wasn’t 
satisfied,” Colony looked his father squarely 
in the eye, “‘we’d have the County Surveyor 
come up and run the lines again. There 
might be some mistake you know. He’s in 
the neighborhood. We’ll just have him come 
up in the morning.” But the old man in- 
terrupted him hastily. 

“Never you mind! TI’ll stick t’ my word. 
Don’t you send for no surveyor son! It costs 
a slather o’ money t’ have lines run. I don’t 
want that County Surveyor ¢t’ step foot on my 
land. See here son I’ll throw in that oak 
knob long with the west forty; but don’t you 
das’t t’ cut a stick o’ that pine f’r ten years 
t? come. 


MY SWEETHEART 


RAVEN curl—a brown-eyed girl, 
A form of sweet enchanting grace. 
Imperious mien—a very queen; 
Withal a roguish, smiling face. 


A dimpled hand—a tiny band 
Of gold around a finger small. 

A smile I see—then on my knee 
Before this sweetheart mine, I fadl. 


Wee maid of three, so coy, yet free 
To charm with winning, witching arts. 
In coming years, what hopes and fears 
She’ll rouse with woman’s game of hearts. 


Sarah Martyn Might. 








THE SHERIFF, THE MOB AND THE 
WOMAN 


By VINGIE E. ROE 


‘*T AW and order has been too long disre- 

garded in the environs of this here 
precinct,” observed the sheriff of Drifter 
County evenly, hitching the heavy holster 
at his hip into a more comfortable position, 
‘“‘and I opine its about time to call a halt. I 
give it as my personal view that there won’t 
be any haberdashery party in Drifter City 
today. Not so as to be noticeable. Nor in 
Drifter county. If the citizens of this here 
commonwealth feel irresistibly impelled to 
differ with me, I'll be found within the city 
limits. And them new bars recently in- 
stalled in the county jail is well worth the 
price the community paid for ’em.” 

With a sharp, comprehensive glance of his 
keen grey eyes that seemed to take in every 
detail of the group of men around him, Bob 
Emmers pulled his white hat lower above his 
brown hatchet face, turned on his heel and 
walked away in the direction of the low 
squat structure whose glaring new bricks 
and aggressively barred windows proclaimed 
Drifter’s young aspirations toward respect- 
ability. There was quiet confidence in the 
assured swing of his gait, but for once and 
the first time in his somewhat remarkable 
career, the indomitable sheriff of Drifter 
county knew in his heart that he had written 
out for himself defeat. His practiced eye 
read the symptoms of a grim excitement in 
the smooth, half concealment of the men in 
the streets, and he realized clearly the short- 
ness of the hours of the man in the solitary 
cell of the little jail. He, himself, with one 
deputy, stood between the prisoner and the 
citizens of Drifter and it amounted to a good 
deal more than if it had been any other man 
than Bob Emmers, but even Bob Emmers 
was no match for the citizens of Drifter and 
Dead Man’s Gulch combined, for with the 
leisure of assurance the lynching was to be 
put off until the arrival of the populace of the 
sister city in answer to a hurried but courteous 
invitation. 

For the man in the solitary cell was none 


other than One Hand Harry, the smoothest 
horse thief in the Waukama range. 

There were too many scores against him 
for Drifter to be selfish. He had been taken 
quite by accident, and though the community 
accorded a proper amount of appreciation 
to Bob Emmers for the capture, it was quite 
another thing to accede to his request for 
furtherance of law and order by a trial by 
jury. 

If it had been any other catch but One 
Hand Harry the new order of respectability 
might have been observed. But as it was,— 
Drifter quietly and with reluctance set aside 
its sheriff and its respectability. 

It would be one o’clock before the festivities 
could be expected to begin, counting the time 
allowed for the going of the messenger and 
the coming of the visitors, and in the mean- 
time the population gathered from the four 
corners of the compass. 

Bob Emmers repaired to the squat brick 
structure, examined its defences, calculated 
how long it would resist its builders, filled 
his belt and an extra one with cartridges, 
and standing on the stone step, ornate with 
date and locality, wondered grimly how 
many hours and minutes it would be until 
he would look his last on Drifter, and, inci- 
dentally, life, for he was in deadly earnest, 
from that very step. It was nine-thirty now. 

Behind him in the tiny office with his feet 
on the rough table sat “Poker” Redway, his 
one deputy, guarding the citadel. 

There had been a moment of silence be- 
tween the two men when Emmers found the 
state of things, a moment when they looked 
at each other eye to eye, and then they had 
silently clasped hands. 

Very commonplace things rise into the 
unspeakable in the presence of approaching 
death. 

The sheriff .looked idly over the prospect 
of unpainted pine structures which com- 
prised the busy mining town and wondered 
what to do with himself between now and 
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one o'clock. There was no need of his 
presence at the jail. Drifter was quite con- 
tent to leave its prize in that safe abode un- 
til one p. m. In the meantime, what? 

And just then the dust of the early stage 
rattling in from its night lay-over at Henly’s 
ranch, rose against the hot morning sunlight 
out across the plain. And that was the be- 
ginning of things. 

Bob Emmers decided to go down and watch 
its advent into town. It was the natural 
daily diversion. Even a man who is waiting 
for one o’clock to do his duty against the 
inhabitants of two towns, mostly good shots, 
is entitled to what diversion he can find in 
the interim. So when Texas Pete drew up 
with his accustomed flourish, the sheriff was 
in the circle of mildly interested spectators. 

And then she got out. 

She was a little woman, slight and frail, 
and she carried a telescope much the worse 
for wear. Her hair, which was light and 
fine, was brushed carefully back beneath a 
somewhat shabby sailor hat and her grey 
skirt gave the impression of many thought- 
ful turnings. She wore grey cotton gloves 
and every detail of her shabbily respectable 
toilet bespoke painful neatness. It did not 
need the guarantee of her big, half frightened 
eyes to tell the populace that she had come 
a long distance. She was clearly from 
“back home” and as clearly dismayed as she 
suddenly found herself at her journey’s end. 
She stood hesitatingly by the door of the 
stage, her nervous fingers clutching the heavy 
ielescope and a little grey hand bag, and the 
panic that had flashed into her eyes on alight- 
ing spread slowly over her thin sweet face. 

She looked timidly over the crowd, her 
anxious gaze searching every face with the 
unmistakable expression of one expecting to 
see a familiar countenance. 

But as the embarrassing moments passed 
it became evident that the one she sought 
was not there and she stood still by the stage, 
possessed for the moment by that helpless- 
ness of terror which grips one in unforseen 
contingencies. The other passengers, two 
magnates from the East and a cattleman, 
took their luggage and departed. Texas 
Pete regarded her in perplexity for a moment 
and then climbed to his high seat and drove 
away. The big eyes followed the retreating 
stage in wild indecision. It was very evident 
that she didn’t know what to do. 
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So destiny and Bob Emmers took a hand. 

“Beg pardon, ma’am,” said the sheriff 
stepping forward from the circle. “But if 
you was looking for some one who ain’t here, 
consider me at your service, entire,—Bob 
Emmers, sheriff of Drifter county.” 

The frightened eyes flew to his face. 

“School teacher,” he commented inwardly. 
“Or dress-maker. Mebby milliner.” 

The little woman looked into the brown 
lean face. Many before her had trusted it. 
She did, as the drowning grasp at a straw. 

“T was looking for some one,” she said 
relievedly. ‘Maybe you can help me. He, 
—the friend I mean—didn’t expect me today 
but I thought he might be here,—” She 
blushed painfully. The interest of the circle 
was intensified. ‘His last letter said Drifter. 
This is Drifter isn’t it? But there has been 
some mistake in the mails. I hoped to find 
him here.” 

The tired looking lips drew down suddenly 
in an effort to hide the disappointment. 

“ He,—I—.” 

“Never mind, ma’am, we’ll find him. 
He’s sure to be in today sometime.” Bob 
Emmers motioned the crowd apart. “Just 
you take my arm and I'll take you over to the 
hotel. Mrs. Andrews’! be glad to take care 
of you till your friend comes in. He’s sure 
to be in today if he’s in Drifter county.” 

“Dead sure,” he thought grimly. 

So with the old blue telescope in one hand, 
the other gallantly supporting the little 
woman from “back home,” Emmers started 
for the pretentious shack which bore the 
cognomen of “Hotel.” On the way over a 
whimsical thought struck him. Since this 
would in all probability be his last dinner in 
Drifter why not eat it with this lonely scared 
little scrap of respectability ? 

“Tf she’ll let me I’ll just do it,” he thought. 
“Get Mrs. Andrews to make it an early one 
and I’ll have time a-plenty till one. I’d just 
like to talk to her. Back home and all that,— 
maple trees and sycamore, fields and sorings 
and rivers. Apple blossoms and bees in the 
orchards. From New England I'll bet,-- 
home,—home.” His lean face softened won- 
derfully and he forgot for a moment where he 
was, and whom. The sight of this woman 
had brought up before him pictures long 
forgotten, so long forgotten that he had 
almost thought them effaced. He had once 
gone to school in a little house on a New 
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England hillside where a woman with just 
such eyes had presided behind a worn un- 
painted desk. Though the sharpness had 
for the moment left his features, they were 
serious. Even a lanky boy in scanty home- 
spun may have his wondrous dream, his 
altar of worship, and though the saint in his 
niche may antedate him by a score or so of 
years, yet the whiteness of the young passion 
forever sets it apart. 

There was something of that youthful 
wistfulness in his face when Bob Emmers 
turned to the stranger at the hotel door. 

And that was how it came about that two 
hours later the sheriff of Drifter county sat 
opposite the little woman from the East at a 
private table and listened to something that 
first stiffened him with dismay, and then 
brought a red spot of excitement to his tanned 
cheeks, a light of battle to his sharp grey 
eyes. 

“Holy smoke!” he said once, softly, for 
want of a chance at something stronger. 

The little woman, assured by his gentleness, 
was telling him all about how she came to be 
in Drifter and why. And while she talked 
the quick mind of the man was working 
with lightning rapidity to find a way out of 
the amazing and pitiful tangle in which he 
suddenly found himself. 

“It’s been two years since I’ve seen him,” 
she said longingly, with that brave little 
droop of the lips. Emmers noticed the way 
she pronounced the “been.” ‘Two years, 
but I’ve waited as patiently as I could. And 
his letters have helped. He is so tender and 
good,—you don’t think anything could have 
happened to him? The letters stopped three 
weeks ago.” 

“No,” said Emmers gently. Then he 
leaned forward across the table between Mrs. 
Andrews’ cabbage and hash. “No, nothing 
could have happened to him, and I think I 
can help you find him all right.” 

He measured the strength in her blue- 
veined face. That was his business and no 
eye was surer. 

“But its a long shot. The west is a big 
place, ma’am, and you might never find him. 
Would you take a big chance to find the man 
you love?” 

The little woman looked up, startled by the 
odd tone in his voice. The grey eyes were 
narrow and the pupils spread nearly over 
the iris. Something in them suddenly told 
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her bits of some vague shadowy thing, warned 
her of danger, prepared her for some great 
issue, yet stopped the word on her lips. 

“What do you mean?” she asked slowly. 
Her big eyes became frightened again. She 
looked for a long time into his face so full of 
this new portent. It seemed as if something 
of it was being transferred to her. 

“Yes,” she said presently. “Yes. 
chance.” 

It was half-past twelve. The streets of 
Drifter City were seething with surging 
crowds of chapped and sombreroed humanity. 


Any 


‘On the outskirts of town a circle of big- 


saddled ponies and buckboards bespoke the 
alacrity with which Dead Man’s Gulch had 
availed itself of the other’s invitation. 

Slim, lean cowboys from the range, blue- 
shirted miners from the Wasatch hills, a few 
Indians, even a couple of tailored magnates 
from across the continent, all shouldered 
each other in their eagerness to see the finish 
of One Hand Harry. Not every day was 
primitive justice satisfied by such a forfeit. 
For nearly two years every cattle man on the 
range had had opportunity to observe the 
lightness with which this daring thief lifted 
the best of horn and hoof. No common 
mount ever satisfied his fastidious taste, 
no bunch of poor cattle suffered from his 
depredations. The ease with which he took 
what he wanted and got away was cause for 
wonder. He was almost a myth, for few had 
ever seen him, doing his work in the night 
and displaying a marvelous ability to cover 
his trail. Yet those who had glimpsed him 
in some running fight in the dusk or dawn, 
knew that he shot with his left hand, the 
right being missing from the wrist, and that 
he always carried the stump high with the 
bridle rein looped over it. He was known 
only as One Hand Harry. 

Excitement was running high. 

At twelve o’clock Bob Emmers, clanking 
under his double guns, had gone openly to the 
jail and entered. The crowd knew that the 
building held but the three men. There 
was a grim regret in every heart over the 
probable outcome for the sheriff of Drifter 
was a prime favorite where nerve and square- 
ness count. At a quarter to one every mas- 
culine being in that part of the country had 
joined the mass that proceeded to the low 
brick structure. 

It was a determined mob and the instru- 
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ments of its office were in evidence—a sug- 
gestive coil of rope and a giant battering 
ram. 

It meant business and there was to be no 
delay. 


It spread out in a compact fan before the. 


jail and Arizona Steve, chosen spokesman 
for the occasion and fully aware of his im- 
portance, mounted the neat wide steps and 
called with deep solemnity and plenty of 
lung power upon Bob Emmers to deliver up 
the prisoner. Drifter stickled for the nice 
points of justice. The sheriff should have 


his chance of peaceably obeying and getting © 


out of the matter. There was a moment of 
silence after the demand, and then the heavy 
door swung open and Emmers appeared 
before them. He drew the door to at his 
back and faced the mob. 

“Fellow citizens,” he said in the ap- 
preciative silence that followed. ‘I have a 
favor to ask of you before the festivities 
commences. In the first place I ain’t in no 
wise intendin’ to give up my prisoner and 
recognizin’ in the front row here Arizona 
and Doc Hanson I realize the unlikelihood 
of my bein’ able to ask anything after the 
same is over. So I make my request now. 
Which the same is that you will give a few 
minutes of your attention to somethin’ which 
I heard not more’n a hour ago at Mrs. An- 
drews’ and which you will agree was some 
paralyzin’. The little woman which Texas 
brought in on the stage,—you all saw her. 
She’s on a hunt, gentlemen, a quest fer a man 
she loves, a man who has been a-gettin’ his 
mail at Drifter, and if she could ever get 
track of him it would be in a crowd like this, 
a representative gatherin’ so to speak, and 
with you-all’s permission she will tell you 
her story.” 

Emmers turned-and beckoned, and from 
the corner of the jail the little woman in the 
worn grey dress came timidly through. She 
was palpably frightened as she mounted the 
steps and faced the mob of lynchers, the 
grimness of their faces for the time over- 
laid with amazement. The faint color had 


fled her face entirely and the blue veins stood 
out prominently in its transparency. Her 
thin fingers gripped the little grey handbag 
desperately. 

She was far and away from all her previous 
experience, the world was in a chaos of ter- 
rible men in sombreros and gleaming guns, 
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danger and mystery seemed to pervade the 
whole universe, yet the sheriff with the un- 
lying eyes had said that if ever she could 
find traces of the one who was all her world 
it would be in just such a crowd as this one, 
gathered on some business it seemed, from 
all the outlying ranches and from the range. _ 
So she gripped her inherited courage hard by 
the throat and tried. She didn’t know how 
to begin and her lips worked for a moment 
soundlessly. 

‘Jest ask ’em, ma’am, ef they happen to 
know him,—tell ’em all! about it,” suggested 
Bob Emmers from behind her. 

“Does anyone here know a man by the 
name of Griffith?” she asked and her voice 
cut like a thin thread into the clear sunlight. 
“He has been at Drifter, or at least, his 
letters came from here. For nearly a year 
I have addressed him here. Does anyone 
know him?” She waited anxiously. The 
upturned faces were filled instantly with in- 
terest, though no one spoke. ‘Don’t anyone 
know him?” A quiver of anxiety shook her 
voice. Arizona Steve took off his hat. 
““Mebby ma’am, ef you was to dee-scribe 
him it would help,” he said, ‘“‘what was his 
lay-out? His occupation?” 

“T don’t know. He never told me. Only 
he has always expected to make a lot of money, 
enough so that I could come to him out 
here. You see we were raised together back 
home and we were going to be married. 
That was three years ago. He worked in the 
mills and I taught school and we had it all 
planned out. He had his mother to support 
and I was paying off a mortgage on the home 
place with my wages, and it seemed that the 
time kept getting put off for one thing and 
another. Still we worked and planned. He 
was so good and gentle. You don’t know 
how kind and steadfast he was,” her eyes 
kindled. With the picture of him she for- 
got the strangeness of her position. 

“You don’t know how tender and strong 
he was! We had saved nearly enough when 
his mother died. That nearly broke his 
heart. He loved his mother. After that 
we had to wait some more. It takes a long 
time to save on mill wages.” She pushed 
the shabby hat back from her face where 
“But I was 
willing to work and help. How we did work! 
And every other evening he would come over 
and we would count up and plan. And then 
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that winter the most terrible thing happened—’ 
She stopped suddenly and the fingers on the 
string of the little handbag worked. 

It seemed that some pitiful memory 
swelled her throat. The wondering crowd 
beneath her shifted from from one foot to 
another uneasily. 

“Never mind, ma’am, we'll find him!” 
broke out Arizona irrelevantly. 

The little woman smiled, braced, and went 
on. 

“You see he was strong and young, Harold, 
and we thought that just as soon as we could 
save enough for part payment we would buy 
a little place and by hard work we could pay 
it out in a few years. It was a dream of 
happiness. Did you ever have a dream like 
that? There was another man at home who 
wanted to marry me then, a merchant, but 
we laughed at him, Harold and I when we 
counted our savings, and I said I’d rather 
work my fingers off with him. So it was, 
when it happened, the accident in the mills 
which changed all our plans. 

It was on a Saturday, and all the women 
ran out in the streets when the trouble whistle 
sounded. Any of you ever live around the 
mills? Then you know that sound. They 
cried and wrung their hands, the women, 
each one afraid for her man. And presently 
they came carrying them in all directions— 
four men to each group. Some of them 
came down our street and one bunch stopped 
where I stood. There was a sack spread 
over what they had—but I knew what it was. 
He didn’t die, but when he could walk again 
he was a cripple with never a chance to work 
any more and all the savings were gone again. 

“T cried a good deal and didn’t know what 
we would do. Only I never dreamed he 
would do what he did. It was a long time 
before he was well and then one day he told 
me that we could never be married, that he 
would not marry me now since he was maimed, 
and that he was going away. He said it was 
only right that I should marry the merchant. 
Oh, I talked and cried, but he was firm and 
one snowy day he left for the West. My 
heart nearly died then.” 

She had entirely forgotten her fright and 
her timidity. She only saw the sympathy in 
the faces turned up to her. A dozen men 
were nonchalantly hiding the huge ram and 
Doc Hanson had got the coil of rope behind 
his chaps. 
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: “He let me write to him. I loved him so 
that I should have died without, though he 
said that I would forget sooner if I let him go 
completely. But a man can’t measure a 
woman’s love. Month after month I lived 
on those letters all the time pouring out my 
heart to him. I would not give him up. I 
told him I would work and come to him some 
day, that I would follow him forever. 

“Little by little I made him see that I 
would hold to him. His letters began to take 
on a more hopeful tone and at last he said 
he would make a try. 

“He said such love as mine was worth any- 
thing. And after a while he said it might 
come true after all, our dream. He had 
found something to do. 

“Even a cripple wasn’t always down he 
said. And then he began to send me money 
and to say that I should come sometime. 
How I saved and added to what he sent! And 
then he told me I might come. He gave me 
all directions for the long journey and sent me 
the last money,—and then, gentlemen, all of 
a sudden his letters stopped. That was three 
weeks ago. But I couldn’t wait, though I 
was wild with fear that something had hap- 
pened to him,—this seemed such an uncertain 
country. But surely it couldn’t after all we 
have been through. So I came anyway and 
I must find him. Oh, if he is living I must 
find him! And you will help, will you not? 
If any of you know him, or meet, or hear of 
him you will tell me? 

“You will, wont you? Oh, if you knew 
how I want 4o see him!”” Once more the thin 
fingers fumbled the grey bag and the lips 
drooped at the corners. 

““Ma’am,” said Arizona Steve with a husky 
rasp beneath his mustache. “Ef this young 
man is in this country he will be restored to 
yer bosom. What sort of a looker is he?” 
The crowd seemed relieved by Arizona’s 
breaking of the deadlock of painful inanition. 
The little woman brightened. 

“You could not mistake him,” she said with 
just a touch of pride in her tone, “‘he is so tall 
and straight and he has a head of straight, 
black hair. His eyes are blue and honest, 
and above all you know, he is a cripple—his 
right hand is missing from the wrist. You 
see that was why he could not work for me, 
why he would have given me to the merchant. 
Oh, you could not miss him!” The little 
woman ceased with shining eyes. 
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Arizona Steve collapsed suddenly on the 
end of the battering ram. His eyes were as 
blank as the hot sky above. 

“Jeho-se-phat!” he said weakly. Doc 
Hanson’s jaw hung open. The coil of rope 
slipped unheeded to the ground and lay 
around his feet. The crowd stood in such 
silence that a leather belt, creaking suddenly 
on its outskirts, could be heard distinctly. 

“Jeho-se-phat!” whispered Arizona again, 
“‘Jeho-se-phat! One Hand Harry!” 

In the hot hush Bob Emmers stepped 
quietly to the little woman’s shoulder. His 
eyes held an odd look of warning, of com- 
pelling, of entreaty as he gazed across it into 
the faces of the men. 

“Gentlemen,” he said clearly, pointedly. 
“Gentlemen, can we help her find the man 
she has come so far to find? Have I the back- 
in’ of this here community to help make her 
dream come true? Ef we all spread out and 
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scour the environs of this here precinct we 
may meet him. He may even now be a-head- 
in’ into town. Shall we lay aside our busi- 
ness and hunt him up for her? I leave it to 
you.” 

There was a painful interval of silence, 
owing to the fact that the chosen spokesman 
of the occasion was temporarily incapacitated 
by he refusal of his vocal cords to act. The 
sheriff stood still with his hand on the little 
woman’s shoulder. Presently Arizona Steve 
arose and swept off his hat. Even in a 
crisis Arizona was a Chesterfield. 

“T think I speaks fer this here aggrigation 
when I intimates that it will disperse instantly 
with the avowed intention of seein’ that one—I 
mean—Mr. Harold Griffith is rounded up at 
Mrs. Andrews’ hotel before dark tonight. And 
furthermore, I speaks here and now for the 
honor of escortin’ over there the bravest, 
truest little woman in Drifter county!” 





JOY 


By ADLEDE WILLIAMS 


F fre portals of thy heart wide open fling 
And let me in; it is fair Eastertide, 
Mine own glad hour; I will not be denied, 
For I am Joy, the Spirit of the Spring, 
And close behind me, coming on swift wing, 
Are Faith and Hope; alone sweet Love hath sighed, 
Without her mates, the winter through. Ope wide 
The barring gates—we must be entering. 


If so it be that thou canst not believe 

That Christ is risen indeed, oh, then receive 
A message from my train, the bird, the bee, 
The butterfly, the flower, the budding tree, 
The scent of Easter lilies in the air, 

And types of resurrection everywhere. 














TOODLES or TAD or JUST PLAIN JOHN 


By STEPHEN CONRAD 


OHN.” 

“What is it, dear?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Why, what is the matter? That’s twice 
you’ve said that. Isn’t my knee as com- 
fortable as it used to be? Or doesn’t that 
new style of doing your hair fit my shoulder 
aswell? Really, though, it’s mighty becoming 
to you and you look more like a girl in her 
first season than the proud and happy mother 
of a boy as old—Let’s see, how old is Tad?” 

“He'll be a year tomorrow and that’s 
what I wanted to speak of. Don’t you think 
—Now, honestly, John, don’t you think a 
great big boy a year old ought to have some 
name besides Toodles or Tad?” 

“Y-yes, I do. I never knew just why he 
was Toodles except that you derived the 
name from ‘cute,’ somehow. But he was 
such a cute little ‘tad’ that he just had to be 
called that. We might wait till he grows up 
and let him pick out his own name.” 

“What, and call him by his nicknames all 
those years?” 

“Yes, Toodles would sound well till he was 
about fourteen and then he’d be ‘Billy the 
Kid,’ or ‘Slimmy the Smooth,’ or whatever 
five-cent favorite particularly appealed to 
him. Yes, we’d better call him Toodles as 
you want to.” 

““No, dear, we can’t go on calling him that, 
I know. Now let’s decide tonight. It will 
be just as hard if we put it off longer.” 

“All right, Helen, but let’s decide first 
what he shan’t be named. That’s easier. 
Now, no Bible names—” 

“Unless they're family names, John. 
Remember Uncle Joshua. Neither chick 
nor child—” 

“Why, Helen, you mercenary creature—” 

“Now, that’s not fair.” 

“Well, I didn’t particularly want to kiss 
your hand but you put it right over my 
mouth, so, of course—” 

“Well, I forgive you, so let’s go on. He 
can’t be Algernon or Chauncey or any of 
that sort, can he?” 


“Not on your present income, he can’t. 
Maybe if—, well, when I get a million just 
as a retainer, then we can indulge in luxurious 
names like Algernon and Montmorency, but 
while things are as they are he’d better be 
something substantial.” 

“Your mother suggests John Brown. 
That’s not bad, but—still I ought not to say 
anything, had I, when I consented to have 
my cards read Mrs. John Brown Young, Jr. 
Still I’d rather—” 

“So had I. It’s too much to expect a 
youngster even as healthy as Tad to live up 
to a double junior. How would Johr. 
Brown Young, III, look? And I hope he’d 
have to be that for a good long time, too. I 
don’t want dad to fan out just so I can be a 
senior.” 

“But why not just plain John? Two 
names are surely enough.- And John is such 
a dear name.” 

“Thank you, dear, but I want to be John 
and we don’t want him to be Jack, do we? 
We can’t have two Johns. So plain John 
won’t do. He’s too handsome a youngster 
to be ‘plain John’ anyway. Why not take 
Francis? That’s a mighty good name and 
being your family name— Francis Young 
wouldn’t soundya bit bad. Now would it?” 

““N-no, but Frances is such a pretty name 
for a girl and I hope—” 

“Dearest, I hope so too, so we’ll not use it 
yet. Let’s see. My father’s name is out of 
it. How about your father, Edward Otis?” 

“Yes, I was wishing he might be Edward 
and yet— Well, we can’t use Otis, can we?”’ 

“Well, your mother’s name? She was a 
George, so let’s don’t—” 

“All right. Say, though, we’re pretty 
nearly to the end of the string. No, there are 
still left the presidents. Now, George Wash- 
ington— That’s so, George is out. John— 
no John. Thomas Jefferson—No, Thomas 
is a Bible name and there’s no one in the 
family—James? No. Andrew? No. Wil- 
liam Henry—Now William is a good name. 
How about William? Nickname Bill—No, 
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that’s worse than Toodles. Martin—ugh! 
Abe—No, too Bibley. Ulysses—No, that’s 
useless—” 

“Oh, John, don’t make fun. 
serious an affair.” 

“Yes, dear, but we decided to decide to- 
night. And we have to do it. But isn’t 
there any name you really want? Why, 
what’s the matter?” 


This is too 


“Why, I’ve thought of a scheme. Here’s 
a part of a newspaper on the table. Let’s 
take some page—” 

“Seven’s lucky.” 

“No, today’s the eighth. Let’s take page 
eight.” 

“Ves?” 


“And you run over all the names that are 
not barred by our rules—Oh, there’s Toodles, 
crying. I'll be back in a minute.” 

“Now, John Brown Young, Jr., while 
Helen’s gone, you’d better settle it right. 
Let’s see—after both grandfathers is as good 
as any, so Edward John goes. We'll call him 
Ned. But—what if she should object? T’ll 
tell her it’s the only one I saw. Here goes. 
T’ll fold page eight so I can’t see any printing 
and I’ll write Edward John on the margin. 
There! What, Helen? Back already? What 
was it?” 

“He just cried out in his sleep, that’s all. 
What did you find?” 

“Got a good one, dear. How does Ed- 
ward John strike you? Ned sounds lots 
like Tad so I can change easily.” 

“Oh, John, and it works in your name and 
papa’s too. I’m so glad. Let’s go and 
name him now and have it all settled and 
we'll write it in his record book too.” 

“T’m awfully glad it’s settled. But before 
I forget it, I want to stick that paper in my 
pocket. There’s something in it I want to 
show Jones down at the office. What did 
you say? All right, now come on.” 

“Now, John, we'll do it this way. You 
kneel on one side of his crib and I on the 
other, and then we’ll say, ‘Toodles,’ I’ll 
say that, and you say ‘Tad,’ ‘we name thee 
Edward John.’ And then we'll both kiss 
him at once.” 


TOODLES OR TAD OR JUST PLAIN JOHN 


“All right. Is this O. K. - Now are we 
all ready?” 
“‘N-n-no, John. I want to tell you some- 


thing first.” 

“And I have something to tell you, too.” 

“John, do you really like Edward John?” 

“Like Tad? Well—” 

“Oh, I don’t mean him. I mean it—the 
name.” 

“Why? Don’t you?” 

“Yes, ever so much, but I was afraid you 
might not.” 

“Well, I do, but I wanted to tell you—” 

“Did you find it out? I just knew you 
would—And I was afraid you would, too. 
But I did want that name so much that I 
picked out that page that was all awfully 
stupid and didn’t have but two names on it 
and I cut out Edward John’s from other 
papers and pasted them tight over those. I 
hoped you wouldn’t notice it but I wanted to 
call him Edward after papa and John for you 
and your father, but I was afraid you wouldn’t 
like it to have Edward first, but I’m so glad 
you did find it out and—Oh, John!” 

“Don’t, dear. Don’t cry. I didn’t find 
out anything. I never looked at that page. 
I wrote the Edward John in on the margin 
and then put the paper in my coat pocket so 
you wouldn’t ever see it. And I— There, 
one of your tears fell on Tad’s face. Let’s 
hurry up and christen him before it dries, 
Now, one, two, three!” 

“Toodles, we name thee Edward John.” 

“Tad, we name thee Edward John.” 

‘Now, just once, Helen, to show you for- 
give me. Oh, that last tear tickled my nose.” 

“But, John, that paper! We'll have to 
keep that for Tood—Edward John when he 
grows up. Let’s go and look at it.” 

“All right, and isn’t there something on 
ice in the pantry? Ginger ale will do if 
there isn’t anything better. 


Oh, here’s to Edward John, drink it down, 
down, down, 
Oh, here’s to Edward Jonh, drink it down, 
down, down, 
Oh, here’s to Edward John, 
May he thrive from this time on, 
Oh, here’s to Edward John, drink ‘it down, 
down, down!” 
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N the glass of the double doors leading 
to the offices of the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts there is printed this cordial invita- 
tion: “Walk in.” And many visitors to the 
famous State House beneath the golden dome 
on Beacon Hill, who might otherwise pass by 
contenting themselves with furtive glances, 
feel that here is a welcome so plain and cor- 
dial that any timidity they might otherwise 
be conscious of is entirely dispelled. The 
two simple little words inviting the public 
to the apartments of the offices of the governor 
are significant in that they form a sort of 
index to the hospitable and democratic char- 
acter of the present governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

Governor Guild was born in Boston in 
1860. He was graduated from Harvard in 
1881 with highest honors, and has been 
active in politics ever since he came of age. 
In his younger days, when many of his 
friends were joining the mugwump exodus 
from the Republican party, he elected to 
labor within the party ranks, working with 
ward and city committee and doing duty on 
registration committees. In 1895 he pre- 
sided over the Republican state convention, 
and the following year was one of the dele- 
gates-at-large from Massachusetts to the na- 
tional convention at St. Louis. He had firm 
convictions in favor of the gold standard, and 
was an important factor in securing the dec- 
laration in the St. Louis platform clearly de- 
fining the party’s attitude on this question. 
At the request of the National Committee 


he gave up his business and devoted the sum- ° 


mer and fall of 1896 to the campaign for the 
gold standard. This service was rendered 
chiefly in West Virginia, Maryland, Michigan 
and other western states. Again, in 1900, 
he was specially picked by President Roose- 
velt as a comrade and fellow speaker in the 
famous campaign through the West. He 
was with the present President’s party at Vic- 


VICE-PRESIDENCY 


By J. E. JONES 


tor, Colorado; at Chicago, Fort Wayne, and 
other places where open assaults were made 
on the then governor of New York and can- 
didate for the vice-presidency. It is due to 
this wide range of experience as a public 
speaker that the governor’s name for a posi- 
tion on the national ticket was early in the 
present year suggested by such newspapers 
as the Kansas City Star and such men as the 
Governor of Michigan. 

In 1902 he was chosen to his first public 
office, when he became lieutenant governor 
with Hon. John L. Bates as governor. In 
1904, presidential year, Massachusetts went 
Democratic as far as the governorship was 
concerned, and elected Hon. W. L. Douglas. 
Lieutenant Governor Guild, however, was 
elected in the same year by a handsome plural- 
ity and served with the Democratic governor. 
At the next state election Mr. Guild was nom- 
inated for governor, and transformed the 
Democratic plurality of nearly forty thousand 
into a Republican plurality of over twenty 
thousand. At the next election, John B. 
Moran, who had been elected district attor- 
ney of Suffolk County as an independent 
without the help of any party, ran for governor 
against Governor Guild, and succeeded in 
consolidating behind himself in this cam- 
paign the Democratic Party, the Hearst In- 
dependent League and the Prohibition party. 
Governor Guild’s plurality in the election 


’ (over 30,000) against this combination showed 


an increase of nearly fifty per cent over the 
preceding year. His second re-election last 
fall against Henry M. Whitney was by a 
plurality of well over 100,000. 

During Governor Guild’s administration 
the legislature has passed upon his recom- 
mendation many important and far-reaching 
measures of reform. No man in Massachu- 
setts has more at heart the interests of the 
plain people than the present chief executive, 
and the sincerity of his sympathies for and 
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attitude toward measures and policies di- 
rectly affecting their welfare has been fre- 
quently demonstrated in public office. 

The Massachusetts Medical Society re- 
cently passed resolutions thanking the Gov- 
ernor for his leadership in effecting certain 
medical reforms. The Commonwealth now 
cares for all the insane within its borders. 
It is in the future to hunt out and care for 
all those affected with tuberculosis, whether 
the cases are curable or incurable. New 


legislation has divided the Commonwealth: 


into medical districts with special medical 
inspectors who are held responsible in each 
district. Factories are not only inspected 
thoroughly for unsanitary conditions, but 
medical examinations are now made for all 
minors employed in the factories, that tuber- 
culosis subjects may not be exposed to the 
flying dust of the emery wheel or the lint of 
cotton carding; that the child with spinal 
weakness may be kept from employment 
where the backless bench or the wooden chair 
create deformity, and unhealthy citizens. 
Every city and town in the state is now com- 
pelled by statute to maintain medical inspec- 
tion of schools, that school furniture may not 
encourage spine disease; that children suffer- 
ing from contagious diseases may be detected 
and removed; that those suffering from eye 
or ear disease may be cured. In all of these 
reforms Governor Guild has taken the in- 
itiative. They have naturally been popular 
with workingmen. The condition of labor 
has further been remedied by the prohibition 
of all night work for children; by legislation 
to punish padrones and parents forging age 
certificates of children and by recognition 
of the principle that one day’s rest in seven 
should be allowed to all workers. 

The city of Boston, thanks to legislation 
originating with Governor Guild, is now 
neither a town with the lid off nor, on the 
other hand, a laughing stock on account of 
absurd restrictions. A new excise board in 
which both parties are represented has been 
established, and has more effectively than 
ever before divorced the saloons from poli- 
tics. By this same legislation, the adminis- 
tration of the police department of Boston 
has also been recognized, political influence 
eliminated and a single efficient commissioner 
placed in charge. For two years there has 
not been a serious complaint against a de- 
partment which was, until that time, a fre- 
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quent subject of gossip and newspaper gibe. 
Bucket shops have also been driven from 
Massachusetts by new legislation, and old 
laws now enforced for the first time’ have 
alike put a stop to pool selling at horse races 
and prize fighting. The banking laws of 
the Commonwealth have been thoroughly 
revised, the office of the bank commission 
reorganized on a modern basis and under a 
single head with expert examiners. It is 


.. Werth noting that last fall not a single bank- 


“dmg institution covered by these new laws 


even trembled in the panic. On the contrary, 
Massachusetts was able to aid other cities. 
Governor Guild has had his battle with the 
railroads. He early called attention to the 
fact that the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad was violating the laws of 
the Commonwealth in acquiring control of 
trolley lines and the stock of other steam 
railroads, with a view to a monopoly of trans- 
portation and express business in New Eng- 
land. ‘His message to the legislature upon 
this subject was bitterly criticized at the time 
by certain newspapers devoted to the rail- 
road interests, but the outcome of the suit 
instituted by the attorney-general against the 
road has proved that the Governor was right, 
the supreme court of the Commonwealth hav- 
ing sustained his contention by a unanimous 
decision. 

Governor Guild is the first soldier that the 
Republican party of Massachusetts has ever 
placed in the governor’s chair. He served 
alike in the cavalry and infantry in the state 
militia, and has risen from the ranks to an 
election as brigadier general in the line and 
to appointment as brigadier general on the 
headquarters staff. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War he dropped his star as brigadier general 
and re-enlisted as first lieutenant and adju- 
tant of one of the regiments ordered to the 
front, the Sixth Massachusetts. He was 
speedily promoted to lieutenant colonel and 
inspector general, and was invited by General 
Fitz Hugh Lee to serve on his staff as inspector 
general of the Seventh Army Corps. Colonel 
Guild broke up the fever camp of the Texas, 
Lovisiana and Alabama troops in South 
Fivcida, and had them transferred to whole- 
some quarters on the bluffs above the St. 
John River. At Savannah, Colonel Guild, 
among other duties, was charged with the 
reorganization of the system of piloting on 
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the Savannah River as far as army transports 
were concerned. The Seventh Army Corps 
saw no fighting, but went to Cuba as the 
Army of Occupation. Colonel Guild be- 
came first inspector general of the Province 
of Havana, and during the transition period 
was put in charge of land-damage cases and 
did his share in effecting the radical sanitary 
and civic reforms which the government in- 
stituted there. The Governor is still ear- 
nestly interested in the militia, and has re- 
organized the militia of Massachusetts on 
the regular army basis. He has also been 
particularly interested in seeing to it that 
Massachusetts participates wherever possible 
in the maneuvers of the regular army. In 
all this work he has had the cordial sup- 
port and co-operation of the big man from 
Ohio, Secretary of War Taft, with whom 
it is now proposed that he be associated on 
the national ticket. 

Two years before the calling of the meeting 
of governors in Washington, Massachusetts, 
under Governor Guild, had taken up the 
question of forest reservations. Last year at 
the convention in Sacramento, Massachusetts 
was the only one of the five eastern states to 
send any representation, encouraging national 
legislation alike for irrigation in the west and 
forest reservations in the east. 

The Governor is a staunch protectionist. 
He does, however, believe in the immediate 
modernization of the tariff, and over a year 
ago headed a petition signed by an over- 
whelming majority of the members of the 
Massachusetts general court, asking for con- 
sideration of the tariff, looking toward the 
removal of duties unneccessary or injurious, 
together with such other revision as might 
promote alike American industries in common. 

In private life the Governor is the proprie- 
tor of the Commercial Bulletin, one of the 
oldest business journals of Boston; he is also 
president of the Anchor Linotype Company. 
He is tall, broad-shouldered and has blue 
eyes and blond hair. He has always been 
fond of out-door life and physical exercise, 
fencing, rowing and golf having been his 
favorite amusements. He attends the Ar- 
lington Street Church, being a member of 
its governing committee. In 1892 he was 
married to Miss Charlotte H. Johnson, the 
eldest daughter of E. C. Johnson of the Bos- 
ton dry-goods house of C. F. Hovey & Com- 
pany. Mrs. Guild is much interested in her 
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husband’s efforts, and is one of his most effi- 
cient supporters in public work. Their home 
is on Marlborough Street in the Back Bay. 

“Neither race, color nor creed should be 
pleaded as a reason for a man’s appointment 
to or for his exclusion from public office in 
a free republic.’ This declaration of the 
present governor of Massachusetts in a speech 
made some years ago is quoted by many as 
the secret of his success. Massachusetts is 
no longer a Puritan commonwealth, nor is 
Boston a Puritan capital. Most of the in- 
habitants of Massachusetts today are either 
foreign born or of foreign parentage; the 
half-million added to the population during 
the last census was largely due to immigra- 
tion and probably no state in the Union today 
possesses @ more cosmopolitan population 
than the home of the Winthrops and the Endi- 
cotts. Governor Guild has been keen to 
appreciate the political significance of these 
shifting conditions, and had frankly recog- 
nized them in his appointments; so it hap- 
pens that for the first time an Italian occupies 
a place on the bench in Massachusetts; a 
negro has become a clerk of one of the most 
important courts; in two instances Jews have 
been chosen as local judges; and French 
Canadians have found representation on 
boards in charge of charitable institutions 
and on delegations to national conventions. 
The recent decoration of the Governor by 
the King of Italy was in part a recognition 
of new legislation passed to prevent the 
swindling of immigrants by padrones and 
fake bankers. 

New England has not been given a place 
on the Republican national ticket since the 
days when Henry Wilson served with Presi- 
dent Grant, yet no portion of the country has 
so steadfastly remained loyal to the princi- 
ples and policies of the Republican party 
than that section now so ably and logically 
typified in the present Governor of the Massa- 
chusetts Commonwealth. 

Is it then strange that with such a man and 
with such a record for tireless industry, posi- 
tive achievement and efficiency in the ad- 
ministration of great public trusts, and with 
questions of geography and political expedi- 
ency all answering in the affirmative, that 
New England should ask the Republicans 
of the United States to accept Curtis Guild, 
Jr., of Massachusetts, as the candidate for 
the vice-presidency ? 








DAVID BELASCO 


The Popular New York Dramatist and Manager whose Productions have long held popular 
sway along the “Great White Way” 
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1—The largest clock in the world on the roof of the Colgate Soap and Perfume factory, Jersey City. 2—The largest 
hands in the Colgate factory; the minute-hand is 20 feet tall. 8—One of the hour-marks. 4—Unique clock 
illumination; hands outlined in incandescent lights. 5—Shipping the ds to the Colgate 
factory. 6—The hands on the factory roof before hoisting into position on the dial, 
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GREAT BUILDINGS AND ENTERPRISES 


NEW YORK, THE GIANT CITY 


EW YORK not only has the distinction 

of having the largest buildings in the 
world, but it has the largest “pocket-book”’ 
as well. The huge safe-deposit vault which 
was installed by the Carnegie Safe Deposit 
Company, at a cost of over five hundred 
thousand dollars, is one of the most perfect 
ef its kind. This is quite a sum of money 
for even a big metropolis like New York to 
pay for a “pocket-book,” but in this respect 
the great vault is built with'a purpose of 
holding the valuable papers, such as mortgages, 
wills, stocks and bonds, not only of the 
city’s population but of the entire Nation. 
It is curious to understand how it is possible 
for the farmer living on the rural free mail 
delivery route in some far off state making 
use of the safety feature of New York’s 
greatest vault, but it is really 


constructed of armor plate, the same as 
is used on the large war vessels and no 
drill could pierce them, the guns of a battle- 
ship could scarcely do much damage. The 
great door, weighing twenty-five tons, seals 
the vault hermetically and intricate time- 
locks prevent opening before the appointed 
time each day by the officers of the company. 
It is truly the “safest place in the world.” 
As I climbed down the ladders during the 
work of construction into the great chamber 
three stories under ground, I felt that I had 
entered a place that was ds impregnable of 
entrance as would be the very center of the 
pyramids of Egypt, were they solid throughout. 
To try to open these vaults surreptitiously 
would be like trying to dig treasure from the 
centre of the pyramids of Egypt with a pick- 

ax. In the planning and the 





very simple. Upon applica- 
tion the company sends a 
heavy linen envelope, twelve 
inches long tied with a tape. 
In this the far-off depositor 
places his valuable papers, 
seals the envelope and regis- 
ters it and under the abso- 
lute protection of the United 
States government registered 
mail service, the envelope is 
delivered within the walls of 
the vault by the mail man 
who takes a receipt therefor, 
and mails it back to the 
sender. The envelope is num- 
bered and placed in a steel 
box to be ready when called 
for by the proper party. 
Should the occasion arise 
when there is need for the 
paper, the first mail brings 
them back by the same trusty 
messenger with the original 
seals unbroken, and in all the 
interchange no person but the 
sender has any business with 
or access to the contents. 
The vault has been nearly 
two years in building. It is 





United States. 





No. 1 WALL STREET 


Cor. Broadway. Famous as the high- 
est-priced property, per foot, in the 


sold for $700 per square foot 


execution of this greatest of all 
modern enterprises in provid- 
ing a stronghold for the peo- 
ple’s valuables, Mr. Charles 
Dickenson, president of the 
Carnegie Trust Company, 
has made a merited success, 
being one of the youngest, 
but greatest men in the big- 
gest city of the country. The 
installation of this great safe 
depository for the people of 
far-off states brings New York 
in closer touch with the Na- 
tion at large and will vouch- 
safe a lasting benefit. For 
achievement Mr. Dickenson 
already takes his place beside 
Mr. McAdoo, who tunnelled 
under the Hudson River, for 
the builders of New York’s 
great system of subways; for 
Mr. Dickenson has_ planted 
a fortress of finance for every 
individual of the Nation that. 
will remain intact and im- 
pregnable when the pyramids 
of Egypt have been eroded 
and worn away by the rain 
drops of time. 





The land recently 
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sf: P in a balloon boys sailing ’round the 

moon,”’—That’s the way it feels to 
be in the little cupola of the Singer tower, 
612 feet above the street. The busy Broad- 
way seems to be a skating pond for curious 
black insects that have neither hands nor 
feet—and these are ordinary every-day people 
pursuing their busy way all unconscious that 
they are being “looked down upon.” Mini- 
ature street cars about one inch long—in the 
prospective—glide back and forth. Toy 
steamboats pass up the harbor with their 
freight loads and 


2,000,000 candle-power each. These lights 
are so placed as to be hidden themselves, re- 
flecting all their glow upon the architecture, 
making it a phosphorus building that will 
be a beacon light to mariners at sea. 


a a * 


HE largest clock in the world has recently 
been added to the wondrous sights of 
New York, the Giant City. While this 
clock—a real old-fashioned Seth Thomas, 
is a faithful time-piece to the people of New 
York, yet it is loca- 





passengers. In fact, 
New York itself looks 
like a miniature city 
—a curious place, 
peopled by the small- 
est of inhabitants 
that rivals the imagi- 
native stories in Gul- 
liver’s Travels. To- 
gether with our host, 
Mr. P. C. Coleman, 
secretary of the Sing- 
er Company; Mr. 
George A. Priest, 
and Mr.Frank Whit- 
ing, Superintendent 
of Construction of 
the great building 
and a group of news- 
paper men, we en- 
tered the elevators 
and we shot sky high 
to the “‘observatory”’ 
in forty-five seconds 
—which seems con- 
siderably less than 
the proverbial “forty 
jerks of a lamb’s 
tail.” 

Although the elevators take one to the ‘‘ob- 
servation” or forty-third floor, we decided to 
go to the pinnacle by means of four iron lad- 
ders—the last a thrilling one—the vision of 
the street below being unobstructed. Loon 
ing over the city one may see the lofty 
Palisades of the Hudson on the north, the 
Orange Mountains on the west, south to 
Neversink Highlands, and east to Sandy Hook 
and over Long Island, where the view is lost 
in the ocean. 

At night the tower is beautifully lighted 
with 5,000 electric and 25 searchlights of 





THE TRINITY BUILDING 


The most beautiful structure of the kind in existence. 
Owned by Trinity Parish 
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ted on the factory of 
Colgate & Co. at Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey. 
In this it has the dis- 
tinction of serving 
the people of two 
states. The tourist 
from across the 
ocean will find the 
hour of his return 
clearly set before 
him as he passes up 
the North River to 
his landing place. 
The small office boy 
of the down-town 
section may peep out 
of the windows, 
across into another 
state, to learn when 
“quitting time” 
comes around. 

The dial of this gi- 
gantic clock will be 
forty feet six inches 
in diameter, and will 
be made of yellow 
pine boards six 
inches wide, spaced 
three inches apart. The minute hand meas- 
ures twenty feet from the end of the hub to the 
tip and weighs, with the counter balance, 
640 pounds. The hour hand is fifteen feet 
in length and weighs 500 pounds without the 
counter balance. The numerals on the dial 
are five feet high and thirty inches wide. The 
span of the hour hand measures three feet 
ten inches in width, while that of the minute 
hand is two feet eleven inches. The point 
of the minute hand travels every minute 
twenty-three inches, while in a week it covers 
three and two-thirds miles. The hour hand 
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GREAT BUILDINGS 


travels three feet four and _ three-quarter 
inches every hour, or 570 feet in one week. 

The method of illuminating the hands is 
most unique. The hands will be outlined by 
a row of lights. Forty-two incandescent 
lamps will illuminate the hour hand and 
twenty-five lamps will outline the minute 
hand. The hour marks in the day time will 
be heavy black coffin-shaped strokes, thirty 
inches across at the widest point and taper- 
ing to a point at the inner end. The back- 
ground of the dial will be white and the 
distance from center to center of the numerals 
will be ten feet. 

At night the hours will be designated by 
a row of incandescent bulbs extending 
through the center of each hour mark. 


* * * 


ATURDAY afternoon in the office of a 

great New York financier is indeed a 
revelation of the way in which gigantic finan- 
cial bodies move in the Great City. At 
23 Wall Street, New York City, J. Pierpont 
Morgan’s tall, burly form, keen, deep-set 
black eyes and solid proportions suggested 
power, and a fortification against financial 
disasters. Entering, he passed down the 
corridor to a corner of the office, where he 
seated himself behind a transparent partition 
of glass and proceeded to smoke a black 
cigar; when it went out, he laid it on his desk 
to be frugally relit later; amid a mass of books 
and reports, reposed his square-topped hat, 
though a hat rack was near at hand. Seated 
before his modest desk, he wheeled about in 
his chair and looked out every moment or 
two on Broad Street, the while moving his 
chin up and down in a reflective manner, as 
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THE NEW HOTEL ASTOR 
Costing $7,000,000 and containing a small city of 1000 
employes 


though meditating with satisfaction upon his 
latest move. Those familiar with the great 
financier know just what this action means 
in sundry very important financial trans- 
actions. 

Outside this private office is Mr. Morgan’s 
private secretary, Mr. C. A. King, and with 
him is a brigade of stenographers and clerks, 
continually bringing in letters and papers. 
There was little sitting down to reflect on 
the work to be done; the typists stood before 
pedestals, on which stood writing machines, 
dashing off matter while standing, and whirl- 
ing away at amazing speed, handling reports 

and figures that entail 











IN THE AWE-INSPIRING CANYONS OF NEW YORK SKYSCRAPERS 
In the financial district contrasted with the older styles of building construction 


the transference of mil- 
lions of dollars just as 
though they had been 
cash sales in a bustling 
department store. 

Ina railed compart- 
ment with marble pil- 
lars, near the private 
office, the visitors as- 
sembled. That Satur- 
day Mr. James J. Hill 
dropped in casually 
and went out after a 
few minutes conversa- 
tion which seemed to 
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be freighted with nothing of more importance 
than the ordinary passing of the time of day 
between friends—it was doubtless a conference 
of several millions in railways. 


JUNE, 
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and several ladies in mourning and widow’s 
weeds were there, indicating the implicit con- 
fidence of thousands of customers who pour 
their money into Mr. Morgan’s coffers for 


investment. A curi- 











COLUMBIA LIBRARY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Gift of ex-Mayor Seth Low; contains 350,000 volumes 


Mr. Morgan always maintains an equi- 
poise that is refreshing in the hurly-burly of 
New York. Sometimes he gets up and walks 
to and fro, pausing as first one and then an- 


other clerk comes in quick 
succession before him, 
stating their case or stand- 
ing before his desk, or 
possibly having a chance 
at the chair at his right 
hand. Mr. Morgan has 
a way of jerking his eye- 
glasses on and off, with 
a sort of graceful sweep 
and curve that suggests 
that the moment the mag- 
nifiers were before his eyes 
was sufficient for him to 
grasp the salient points 
in the mass of figures or 
the details of the report 
engaging his attention. At 
times the messenger boys 
hurried through with bun- 
dles of stocks and bonds 
and certificates, probably 
representing great values 
in industrial operations. 
Among’ those who 
waited in the corridor 
were gentlemen from 
London, Paris and Berlin, 








CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE 
DIVINE 








ous instance of the con- 
fidence felt in his man- 
agement was given in 
the fact that when he 
returned from abroad 
to New York the bonds 
of that city had been 
going a-begging, but 
he called up those in 
authority and said: 

“Make it four and 
a half instead of four 
per cent.” 

In consequence of 
his action, in a short 
time the bonds were 
all subscribed for. Mr. 
Morgan is always a 





mover, whether in bonds or other matters. 
He is certainly gifted with great penetration, 
and has a habit of looking with his head 
thrown back, straight at the person addressed. 


Mr. Morgan’s hair is very 
white, and though not a 
tall man, his erect car- 
riage shows his height to 
the best advantage. He 
has a habit of raising and 
lowering his eyebrows, re- 
flecting his close interest 
in the matter in hand, and 
indicating varying moods. 
He gives the impression 
that he is grasping all the 
details of the proposition 
in a single glance—with 
a side glance at the person. 

Hanging on the wall 
was a tiny map of North 
and South America, and 
I don’t think there was a 
country represented on 
that map in which the in- 


"terests of J. Pierpont Mor- 


gan and his clients are not 
represented. Even across 
the tropics, to the frigid 
realms of the Southern 
seas, his business moves. 
Directly opposite the office 














GREAT BUILDINGS 


stands the statue of George Washington, on 
the spot where the first president of the United 
States was inaugurated. About this corner 
swirled all the panics and the financial storms 
of the nation. Across 
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the window now and then, fumbled with his 
eyeglasses or a piece of paper, but in those 


swift passing moments he was deciding ques- 
tions which concerned the fate of many an 





the way is the Sub- 
Treasury Building and 
the New York Stock 
Exchange, where op- 
erations are under the 
eye of Mr. Morgan, 
as he sits at his desk 
and pushes the buzz- 
ers and twirls his eye- 
glasses. 

At an early hour 
that Saturday after- 








noon the big burly gen- 
tleman in gray who 
stands sentinel at the 
door, came forward 
when Mr. Morgan 
made a move to go home, which was indi- 
cated in the signal of lighting his cigar 
afresh. He was helped on with his over- 
coat, and off he went, having finished his 
day’s work without even a glance at the 
cash register. 





ONE OF GREATER NEW YORK’S EIGHT RECREATION PIERS 


Provided by the city, adjacent to the congested tenement districts, for mothers and 
children to enjoy the refreshing river breezes 


important enterprise, and was doubtless doing 
his full duty asa patriotic citizen—in as 
good measure as those who advertise their 
work of saving the country and raising hell 
and the morals of their country as a specialty. 
The clerks and office 





* * * 


On Monday morning 
the first comer was a 
young lady with calen- 
dars, or some similar com- 
modity in the art line. 
She was politely ushered 
into the waiting circle and 
instructed to send in her 
card, but she saw Mr. 
Morgan, apparently dis- 
engaged, but visible 
through the glass doors, 
and it was too much for 
her. Without a moment’s 
delay, she started to go 
to him; the big usher 
checked her and listened 
to her story. How pa- 
tiently the people sat 
there, all waiting to see 
the great financier, who 
did not seem very busy, 
but a glance at the papers 
gliding over his desk might 
have made it seem dif- 
ferent. He looked through 








HOTEL BELMONT 
The tallest hotel in the world 


force are extremely loyal, 
and each one respectfully 
saluted the commander, 
who had sailed the finan- 
cial ship through many 
a storm. Their confi- 
dence is shared by buyers 
and investors, who con- 
tinually bring their secu- 
rities in for the attention 
of the J. P. Morgan Com- 
pany, who to the accom- 
paniment of the incessant 
clang of the electric car 
bells are daily transfer- 
ring and depositing stocks 
and bonds for clients all 
over the world. 

One little chap came 
in selling something, and 
Mr. Morgan exclaimed: 

“T don’t want it—I 
don’t want it.” 

The little man was not 
daunted (it is naught, it 
is naught, saith the buyer). 
He kept his eye on Mr, 
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HALL OF RECORDS 


Morgan ‘*s he disappeared into his inner 
office; on his return he went around to 
the other side of the desk and_ persisted 
with “new evidence,” until the financier 
looked at the paper and then over his 
spectacles at the seller. He raised his eye- 
brows and the deal ‘was closed; the young 
fellow walked out with his check. It is 
curious how much is done in that office, in 
large as in small transactions, by a wave of 
the hand. While wait- 
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his power, though it may exist just as definitely 
as before the blow.” 

Stocks and corporations simply represent 
value determined by the men who are behind 
these stocks. It is for the people to de- 
termine and measure that confidence. No 
matter what opportunities are presented, nor 
how splendid the equipment for the per- 
formance of the work, they avail nothing if 
not operated and executed, and if they have 
not behind them the confidence of the people 
and customers. 

There are several points of resemblance 
in Mr. Hill and Mr. Morgan—even their 
hats are similar, of the soft, square topped 
derby type, but there is nothing in the ap- 
pearance of either man to suggest that they 
are aware of the fact that they are “giants in 
the land,” or that they fill an important po- 
sition in the industrial world. Their splen- 
did conceptions and achievements are de- 
veloping the latent reserves of the country. 
They will be known to history as picturesque 
captains of industry, who have marshalled 
the financial forces and marched on to victory, 
with waving plumes and clashing arms— 
great financial moves and no clinking dollars. 

While Mr. Morgan may desire to be known 
only as a banker, few men of this day have 
the sagacity to grasp the resources of the 
country and know, as he does, how to con- 
vert industrial prospects into tangible wealth. 
His remarkable faith in the future and his 
intuition to estimate the force of public 





ing I- had a little chat 
with Mr. James J. Hill, 
who remarked: 

“The whole situa- 
tion today turns on the 
fact that ninety-seven 
per cent of the busi- 
ness of the country is 
done on credit, based 
on confidence in men 
and institutions. Once 
this credit is shaken, 
innocent and guilty 
suffer. It is a good 
deal like a strong man 
lying stunned by a blow from a club—his 
strength is still in him—he has as much 
ability as ever, but he is unconscious; he is 
not at work, and for the moment he is para- 


lyzed; there must be a lack of confidence in , 





THE OLD ASTOR HOUSE 


opinion, and the under-currents of finance 
that sweep along so mysteriously in the 
opinion of the uninitiated, bring to him ulti- 
mate results of which he is assured, and he 
is ever ready to step into the gap in case of 
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need. Without the remotest anticipation 
of public recognition, solely for the purpose 
of protecting values and maintaining confi- 
dence, J. Pierpont Morgan has twice saved 
the credit of the federal government, once in 
1895 and again in 1907. In other words, 
during six months of these periods, he prac- 
tically loaned amounts sufficient to pull the 
government over the bumps. In 1895 he 
carried out his pledge to protect the expor- 
tation of gold for six months—and he did 
it—and delivered his own bills of exchange 
to meet every demand that came from 
Europe. When the strain is all over, he 
goes in his own quiet way, “doing things,” 
heedless alike of praise or blame. 

The history of the Great City of New 
York would never be complete without 
mention of the man who has moved things, 
from the historic spot where the walled 
street protected the sturdy Dutch settlers 
from the inroads of the invader. 


* * * 


HE Metropolitan Building was considered 

one of the show places of New York, even 
before the building of its 700 foot tower. It 
was one of the first skyscrapers built above 
23d Street, and its early location speaks for 
the wisdom and foresight of John R. Hege- 
man, president of the Metropolitan Insur- 
ance Company. The interior of the building 
is of handsome marble, and the several de- 
partments employing 23,000 people are con- 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE BUILDING 


exclusive enjoyment of its great number of 
employes. At night time the clock in the 
tower flashes numerals every five minutes, 
telling the hour to watchers a hundred miles 


at sea. 
*k * * 


PEAKING of cash 








THE PLAZA 


veniently and systematically arranged to take 
care of the work attending the needs of its 
9,000,000 policy holders. The building is 
fitted out with dining rooms, assembly rooms, 
gymnasiums and roof promenades for the 





—Macy’sisa strict- 
ly cash concern, and, it 
is said, sells more mer- 
chandise for cash than 
any other store in the 
world. The twenty- 
four and a half acres 
of floor space in the 
Macy store if converted 
into ordinary fifty- 
foot-front stores would 
make a chain of such 
establishments nearly 
four miles long. There 
are ninety-one differ- 
ent departments in the building. Over 5,000 
persons are employed in the store, and over 
10,000 in the store and the various Macy 
manufacturing enterprises which serve as 
feeders for the store. 
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MY LORD HAMLET 


Historical, Literary and Psychical Considerations Touching the 
Principal Character in Shakespeare’s Tragedy 


Dedicated, with sincere good wishes and admiration, to Robert Bruce Mantell, Tragedian—The Authors. 


By JOHN McGOVERN and JESSE EDSON HALL 


[Editor’s Note.—The people of the English Language—a tongue now generally spoken in Great Britain and Ireland, 
North America, Australia, New Zealand, North and South Africa, India, East India and Eastern Asia—will, in 1916, 
salute the memory of William Shakespeare, the acknowledged Master of Human Speech, with such a literary festival as 


has not been before celebrated among men. 


pride in the mighty exemplar of our speech. 
the work is here entered in full.] 


Having this great reawakening i in view, the NATIONAL MAGAZINE presents 
its readers with the beginning of an extended work on “Hamlet,” 


which cannot fail to hold their attention and stir their 


In order briefly to show the value of the forthcoming series, the scheme of 
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Saxo-Grammaticus (A. 1200). Fifth Act. 
Matteo Bandello 'D. 1554). After the Play. 
Francois de Belleforest (A. D. 1559). Index. 

INTRODUCTION 


HE most celebrated dramatic invention 

of Shakespeare’s day was a character 
familiarly called ‘The old Hieronimo,” lead- 
ing personage ‘in “The Spanish Tragedy,” 
by Thomas Kyd. The noble grief of Hiero- 
nimo, following the murder of his son, Hora- 
tio, wrought deeply upon even the savage 


sensibilities of those times, and, as late as 
1633, old Prynne, in his attack on actors, 
called “Histriomastix,” told the story of a 
dying woman whe would listen to no con- 
fessor, but continually cried out: ‘“ Hiero- 
nimo, Hieronimo, O let me see Hieronimol” 

We shall give a synopsis of Kyd’s famous 
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drama in this series, and it is through the 
medium of Hieronimo that we shall obtain 
the view of ““Hamlet’”—a knowledge of the 
methods of its construction—which offers a 
principal reason for our work. 

William Shakespeare, the actor, probably 
played in “The Spanish Tragedy.” In the 
writing of the “cards” or “parts” for the 
actors, he may have had more than a copy- 
ist’s hand. 

About the time he had reestablished the 
honors and privileges of his family, and ac- 
quired great wealth, his only son, Hamnet, 
a boy of over eleven years, died at Stratford- 
upon-Avon—a sad wreckage of the poet’s 
hopes. 

A dear and intimate friend is mentioned 
in Shakespeare’s will. as Hamlett Sadler, and 
signs the will as Hamnet Sadler. 

There was almost certainly at Shakespeare’s 
hand an English prose tale of mythical Danish 
times relating the Revenge of Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark. In that tale, however, there 
was no Horatio, nor were there two Hamlets. 
There was no Ghost. There was no dumb- 
show, Prologue, or mimic drama written for 
a purpose by the Avenger. We have also, 
in the present series, given an abstract of 
the old English translation of this Danish 
story. 

We believe that William Shakespeare, upon 


the death of his son, accepted the grief of 


Hieronimo as his own—the eloquence of 
Hieronimo as properly voicing the tumult 
of a stricken father’s heart. We think he 
adopted Horatio as the only friend of “the 
young Hamlet,” and thereupon erected, as 
a memorial of his own loss, the literary ceno- 
taph known as the drama of ‘‘Hamlet,” now 
admired in many lands as a principal work 
of the human imagination. 

Shakespeare set himself to the task of a 
drama in which a son (Hamlet) grieved for 
the loss of a father; but psychologically the 
author was forced to reverse this situation, 
and to report to our understanding a maturer 
and more ineradicable sorrow. In a word, 
(psychically) Hamlet is the stricken and hope- 
less Shakespeare or Hieronimo. Horatio is 
his beloved son; when, at last, Hamlet is dead, 
Horatio is Shakespeare, and the fallen Hero 
is Hamnet, who lies at Stratford-upon-Avon: 
“Now cracks a noble heart. Good night, 
sweet prince, and flights of angels sing thee to 
thy rest.” Works of Shakespeare, supposedly 
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coming afterward — “Timon,” ‘ Troilus,” 
“‘Antony”—betray a bitterness of disappoint- 
ment unequaled in the literature of human 
despair. : 

With this chief thought in view, we have 
set ourselves, we hope, to a sympathetic study 
of the Revenge drama of My Lord Hamlet. 
We have gathered some part of the material 
which wrought upon Shakespeare, and on 
which he wrought. 

In a welding-together of a Revenge story 
of the Mediterranean type (“The Spanish 
Tragedy”) with a Revenge story of the Norse 
type (““The Hystorie of Hamllet’’), both being 
Two-Brother myths, difficulties superposed 
themselves upon the playwright Shakespeare’s 
attention. His solution of those difficulties, 
or his indifference to them, has left the char- 
acter of Hamlet inscrutable. The most emi- 
nent of Shakespeare-scholars, Mr. J. O. Halli- 
well-Phillipps, declared, after forty years’ 
study of the subject, that he had abandoned 
the idea of establishing a logical hypothesis 
that would account for all of Hamlet’s actions. 
That is the common-sense view of it. 

But, laying many minor inconsistencies to 
one side, it will serve the purposes of this 
work if we be allowed to state to the reader 
that we look for the reasons of Hamlet's 
supreme fame and popularity in the fact 
that, the character issuing from Shake- 
speare’s brain occultly satisfies our hearts 
as the Human Sacrifical One. We deal with 
that idea at some length in the showings of 
material entitled, ““The Osiris Motif” and 
“Jephthah’s Daughter.” 

My Lord Hamlet's portrait is drawn by 
Ophelia. He was the observed of all ob- 
servers. He himself speaks to us with an 
eloquence, felicity, and equivocation always 
limited by our own powers of appreciation. 
His father’s name was Hamlet, but, in the 
Danish myth, that king had no son Hamlet. 
My Lord Hamlet we take to be Shakespeare’s 
dead son. While he is inscrutable, he is 
ever-present; he is of psychological years; 
he is young or mature; he is cunning as 
Macchiavel; he is tender as King David, 
lifting up his voice above the gates; he is 
cosmic, sensitive, radiant, elemental—does 
not move with other personages into the past. 

We shall behold this ideal Man, Hamlet, 
at the outset of the drama, ruined by a triple 
crime—treason, murder, and _ incest—this 
crime committed by his mother, though Ham- 
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let does not know there has been a crime. 
At the moment in which his own soul rises 
in insurrection against the bitterness of his 
fate, there confronts him the shadow of his 
murdered father’s unresting spirit, and he is 
commanded in classic form to quit the uses 
of the world, and to dedicate his life to just 
and classic Revenge. He madly loves the 
sweetest, most beautiful, most obedient of 
maidens. She, responding to his affection, 
in her turn, has been compelled by the mur- 
derers to forego his love and repel his fur- 
ther hopes. He is surrounded with spies 
and murderous enemies—none so poor to 
do him reverence—none save one, a faithful 
friend, Horatio, with whom alone he speaks 
in confidence. Betrayed, abandoned, and 
devoted by the angry powers of other worlds 
to carry out their omnipotent will, he feigns 
insanity, and comes upon the innocent and 
unhappy maiden who, in duty to her father, 
must forswear him. Here is the critical and 
principal misunderstanding and cross-pur- 
pose of the drama. At this meeting he has 
reason to believe her false and deceitful. She 
has reason to believe him mad. This second 
perfidy of woman might make him insane 
though he were only bent on simulation of 
madness. It is important that we should 
behold (1) the same Hamlet whom Ophelia 
had known and adored; also (2) the insane 
Hamlet who (to her senses) appeared before 
her, to be himself (sanely) shocked with the 
deceits which she was forced to practice upon 
him; also (3) that we should remember the 
“weak and melancholy” Hamlet whom the 
Hero continually beheld in himself. The 
fellow-soldiers—Francisco, Marcellus, Ber- 
nardo—who have witnessed the anger of 
Heaven, have disappeared; none save Ho- 
ratio and the audience can understand the 
motives or sorrows of the Prince. Thus se- 
questered, he goes forward to the necessary 
Revenge—a part against which some of the 
noblest aspects of his nature revolt. He 
slowly removes the feeblest of his doubts; 
he spares his wicked mother, and magnani- 
mously counsels her to repentance; he 
slaughters by mistake; he escapes slaugh- 
ter by stratagem—-when, suddenly, he comes 
upon the open grave of Ophelia. She has 
believed that her lover went mad and killed 
her father; she, too, has gone mad and 
drowned herself. Her lover is not mad, but 
his sorrows are overwhelming. He leaps 
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into her grave with the afflicted brother. Will 
Laertes drink of the cup of Calvary-vinegar? 
—Hamlet will do it! He has wept over the 
slain Polonius. He makes, and will still 
make, honorable amends to the stricken son 
and brother, Laertes. He meets Laertes in 
a friendly bout with foils, and, through the 
treachery of Laertes and the King, receives 
the envenomed wound. While his wicked 
mother dies, unwittingly self-poisoned, Ham- 
let lives barely long enough to execute the 
decree of Heaven by driving the deadly 
rapier into the heart of the incestuous, mur- 
derous, damnéd, fratricidal King. The Hero 
sinks. The rest is silence. Had he but 
time—O he could tell you! We believe, as- 
suming a psychological sense, that, as Ham- 
let dies, Horatio becomes Shakespeare, and 
when he says ‘‘Good-night, sweet prince!” 
he bids farewell to Hamnet at Stratford-upon- 
Avon. The Memorial is finished. If it be 
the chief work of Shakespeare, so it was in- 
tended. If it be inscrutable, so is Shake- 
speare. If it be studied and admired, that 
speaks forcibly and well for civilization and 
all high ideals. 

M. Maurice Maeterlinck, in an essay, 
“Wisdom and Destiny,” laments that Ham- 
let was not a sage. ‘Is not every action of 
Hamlet induced by a fanatical impulse, which 
tells him that duty consists in revenge alone ?” 
It does not seem possible that the French 
philosopher overlooks the classic fact that 
Shakespeare, in “Hamlet,” is writing a 
Revenge drama. Rather, it must be a seri- 
ous feeling, however degenerate, that the 
Sacrificial One should refuse to be a factor 
in the oncoming Tragedy—that any real 
sage would have done so. “I say again,” 
says M. Maeterlinck, “that Hamlet thinks 
much, but that he is by no means wise.” 
For ourselves, we are sure that Hamlet says 
more wise things than were ever originally 
spoken by any other character of either his- 
tory or fiction. 

M. Maeterlinck asks: ‘Can you conceive 
Jesus Christ in the midst of the unnatural 
gloom that overhung Elsinore?” We an- 
swer that we very easily can so conceive, else 
we could not imagine My Lord Hamlet as the 
Human Sacrificial One. M. Maeterlinck 
himself might see Jesus Christ blasting the 
fig-tree; denying his mother and his brethren; 
scourging the money-changers out of the 
temple; at last, creating capital social dis- 
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order. In our opinion, Hamlet is our most 
beautiful variant of the same Ideal. 

My Lord Hamlet, though he be inscrutable, 
yet immanent, from any one lens of our 
myriad-eyed human race, is yet human 
enough to comfort the humblest heart; 
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proud enough to stir the stoutest pulse. 
With this preliminary and partial explan 

ation, we arrange before the reader, in con. 

spectus-form, a good part of Shakespeare’s 

material, and offer at the end our own Thesis 

and Exegesis. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S CAREER 


Nore.—It is intended, by means of this brief article, to at least temporarily fix important dates in the reader’s mind 


In the business of studying some of the 
obvious sources of the framework of Shake- 
speare’s “Hamlet,” it would serve usefully 
if a few figures—dates in the neighborhood 
of 1600 A. D.—were impressed on the mind, 
at least tentatively. 

William Shakespeare was baptized April 26, 
1564, old style. Add ten days for new 
style. 

His wedding bonds were signed November 
28, 1582. 

His daughter Susanna was baptized in May, 
1583. 

His son Hamnet and his daughter Judeth, 
twins, were baptized in 1585. Hamnet 
was perhaps named after the Hamlet Sad- 
ler of Shakespeare’s will. Shakespeare 
lived fifty-two years, but had no legitimate 
children after he was twenty-one years old. 

The earliest printed thing bearing Shake- 
speare’s name is the Poem, “Venus and 
Adonis,” 1593. 

August 11, 1596, there was buried at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon ‘“Hamnet, filius Wm. 
Shakespeare.” This was Shakespeare’s 
only son. 

No fewer than six of Shakespeare’s plays 
were printed and sold in London in the 
year 1600, showing that the author must 
have been famous at that time—that is, 
at thirty-six. “Hamlet” was not in the list. 

A book by the Rev. Francis Meres, entitled 

“Palladis Tamia, or Wits’ Treasury,” pub- 

lished in 1598, called ‘‘a school book” by 

Anthony 4 Wood, contains, at page 282, 

one of the most important of all references 

to Shakespeare. After speaking of “Venus 
and Adonis,” ‘Lucrece,” and the ‘“Sugred 

Sonnets,”’ the book mentions no less than 

twelve of Shakespeare’s plays that were 

then extant: “As Plautus and Seneca are 
accounted the best for comedy and tragedy 


among the Latines, so Shakespeare among 
the English is the most excellent in both 
kinds for the stage. For comedy, witness 
his ‘Gentlemen of Verona;’ his ‘Errors;’ 
his ‘Love’s Labour Lost;’ his ‘Love’s Labour 
Won;’ his ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream;’ 
and his ‘Merchant of Venice.’ For tragedy, 
his ‘Richard II;’ ‘Richard III;’ ‘Henry 
IV;’ ‘King John;’ ‘Titus Andronicus;’ and 
his ‘Romeo and Juliet.’” Here ‘“Love’s 
Labour Won” is considered by the com- 
mentators to have been the original title 
of “All’s Well that Ends Well.” It will 
be seen by this that Shakespeare’s ‘‘Ham- 
let” was probably not in existence in 1598. 

Philip Henslowe’s Diary, or Account-Book, 
contains dates touching Shakespeare’s plays 
from 1592 to 1600; it has been published 
by the Shakespeare Society at London; the 
original MS. is now at Dulwich College, 
London. 

On an assessment-roll for Bishopsgate 
ward, St. Helen’s parish, October 1, 1598, 
fortieth year of Elizabeth, William Shake- 
speare is assessed thirteen shillings four 
pence, on property valued at five pounds. 
This is supposed to be on account of fur- 
niture or books in chambers which he may 
have rented. 

The earliest official license extant of any 
“Hamlet” drama is dated July 26, 1602, 
for a “‘Revenge of Hamlet.” Shakespeare’s 

_ hame is not given in the title-page which 
supposedly was here copied, though Shake- 
speare’s company of actors is mentioned. 
No copy of the drama named is known to 
exist, or to have been printed. 

On May 19, at Westminster, early in the 
reign of James I, the Government issued 
a license which began: “Pro Laurentio 
Fletcher and Willielmo Shakespeare and 
aliis.’” This document authorized the 
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above, with John Heminge and Henrie 
Condeil (and others named and unnamed) 
“freely to exercise the arte and faculty 
of players.” 

Old printed plays exist, in which William 
Shakespeare’s name figures as one of the 
cast of actors. In this way we are told 
that he acted in Ben Jonson’s “‘Sejanus.” 
His name never heads such a list. 

A document by William Quiney, of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, is in existence, which identifies 
this actor-Shakespeare of London, with 
William Shakespeare of Stratford. 

In 1612 William Shakespeare, with three 
others, purchased a house and garden, in 
Blackfriars, for £140. This house was 
near Baynard’s Castle, which was at the 
river’s edge. Signatures of William Shake- 
speare, on the seals of the deed, are pre- 
served. In the will, this house is described 
as being then occupied ‘‘by one John Rob- 
inson.” John Robinson also witnessed the 
will. 

There is no signature of William Shakespeare 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, although several 
legal transactions are recorded there in his 
name. 

Shakespeare’s will is dated March 25, 1616. 
One of the legatees and one of the witnesses 
is Hamlet Sadler. Until 1858 the will was 
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in the Prerogative Office, Doctors’ Com- 
mons, London. In that year the Preroga- 
tive Courts became the Probate Courts. 
The signature to the third sheet of the will, 
“By me, William Shakespeare,” was for 
years exposed to both light and wear, and 
the last letters are practically invisible. 
Some thirty or forty years ago, better pro- 
tection was given to the document. Each 
of the three sheets bears a signature of 
William Shakespeare. That on the first 
sheet is cramped, and would seem to have 
been made under peculiar circumstances; 
that on the second sheet is nearly as good 
as the final writing, which was an elegant 
piece of script. 

Shakespeare died at Stratford-upon-Avon 
April 14, 1616, new style. 

His former theatrical partners, Heming and 
Condell, in 1623, published the First Folio, 
(a large, long book) containing no fewer 
than nineteen plays that had not been 
printed before. ‘‘Pericles” is not in the 
First Folio, but had appeared as a quarto 
(smaller, square pages) in 1609. 

F. J. Furnivell, for the New Shakespeare So- 
ciety of London, published “Some 300 
Fresh Allusions to Shakespeare, from 1594 
to 1694 A.D.” (Allusions to passages in 
works attributed to Shakespeare.) 


THE WORLD-MYTH OF THE BROTHER ENEMIES. 


Note.—It is the object of this article briefly to describe the Fratricide Fable, from two variants of which “Hamlet” 
descended. One variant came through Rome by Seneca; the other through Denmark, by Saxo. 


On any favorable night early in our year, 
at a point in the Zodiac, or Sun’s path, near- 
est to the North Star, there may be seen rid- 
ing overhead two very bright stars—Castor 
and Pollux—principal stars in a constellation 
named the Twins, the ancient or Chaldean 
name having been translated. 

It is a prehistoric tradition of the human 
race that the First Man had two sons; that 
in this third month of the pre-historic year, 
named also the Month of Making of the 
Bricks, they built the first city; that, to 
obtain a blood-offering, the elder brother 
slew the younger. Cain, the builder of the 
first city, Hanok, killed Abel. Every ancient 
city eastward of Rome, mythically, was thus 
founded, and at Rome Romulus killed 
Remus. 


The myth was dominant in western minds 
for a thousand years intd our Christian era. 
Attila, Alaric, and Charlemagne killed their 
younger brothers. 

When Saxo-Grammaticus set down the 
chronicle of Hamlet’s father and uncle, he, 
a Christian, was telling a variation of the 
pagan story that men heard on the plain 
of Shinar. 

When the first play of “Hamlet” was 
written (possibly by Thomas Kyd) it cer- 
tainly was taken to Germany, perhaps along 
with “Titus and Vespasian” (afterward 
Shakespeare’s “Titus Andronicus”) and 
Kyd’s “Spanish Tragedy.” These were 
transformed into German, and the title of 
the “Hamlet” (copies of which exist in Ger- 
man) was ‘Der Bestrafte Brudermord, oder: 
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Prinz Hamlet aus Dannemarck”’ (‘Fratri- 
cide Punished, or Prince Hamlet of Den- 
mark.”’) 

The German “Hamlet” is short, like the 
Shakespeare First Quarto of “Hamlet,” and 
the character who is to be Polonius is called 
Corambus, and Reynaldo is called Montano, 
as in Shakespeare’s First Quarto. 

The Germans at once recognized a varia- 
tion of the Fratricide Myth in the drama of 
“Hamlet.” This is shown in the title they 
gave to the play. 

The Jehovist editor of Genesis, in Chap- 
ter 4, of the Bible, gives us the story of the 
Brother Enemies and of the first city. This 
is the oldest recital that has so far come 
down to us, although some of the other Zo- 
diac stories, as actually told in the cuneiform 
writings, of a much earlier date than the 
Hebrew records, have escaped destruction. 

The reader may consult the chapter en- 
titled “The Fratricide” in Francis Lenor- 
mant’s “Beginnings of History.” 

Thomas Kyd in a lost “‘Hamlet,” possibly 
united the Ghost-demanding-Revenge, and 
the drama-within-a-drama, to Saxo’s variant 
of the world-myth of the Brother-Enemies. 

Reference to the stories of Thyestes and 
Agamemnon, further along, will show the 
reader that, by a coincidence, the Ghost- 
portion of the “Hamlet” drama, as accepted 
by Shakespeare from Kyd, is also a variant 
of the world-myth of the Brother-Enemies. 
Atreus and Thyestes were Brother-Enemies, 
like Horvendile and Fengon. 

Psychologically more astonishing than any 
other cognate phenomenon, the Brother- 
Enemies myth persists so far that Hamlet 
and Laertes, at the end become Brother- 
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Enemies, and a new variant arises—each 
Brother kills the other, Hamlet being the 
innocent and Sacrificial One. 

But for the interference of Heaven, Hamlet 
would have wedded Ophelia. He calls Laer- 
tes brother, and Laertes receives his ‘offered 
love like love.” 

In some hot desert country, far from the 
steaming, dangerous and profane sea, the 
Moon with her cool light enabled primitive 
man to travel, toil, and celebrate. Occa- 
sionally the Moon disappeared for a term of 
days, but always reappeared. Undoubtedly 
her name was Sin—Shin—and our Sun may 
be the same name transferred to the chief 
luminary. As the Egyptians seemed to link 
the name of Osiris most often with the 
Moon, and as their records in this matter 
have reached us, while those of Asia have 
disappeared, if they ever existed, we are led 
to recognize the Sun and Moon in the Brother- 
Enemies. On a following page, in our sketch 
of Seneca’s ‘‘Thyestes,” it is noted that each 
of the Brother-Enemies was to reign in his turn. 

If we guess aright, therefore, regarding. 
pre-historic man, the Sun and Moon, with 
the disappearance and resurrection of the 
Moon, gave rise to the earliest form of the 
Fratricide Myth. 

The reader of Shakespeare will note that 
the Two-Brothers idea in general had a 
strong hold on the great playwright. The 
Duke, the Prince, the King, in Shakespeare’s 
plays, often has a brother. Here the mon- 
archic customs of the world joined with the 
great Fratricide Myth. The Brother was 
always in a dramatic relation to the mon- 
arch, and the Myth was also ever-present 
in all scholarly minds. 


EARLY LITERARY HISTORY OF THE GHOST. 


Nore.—It is the object of this and the following article to give examples of the ghost myth from Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and middle age European literatures, and to show the gradual evolution of the ghost into a more active and ubiquitous 


speaking part on the stage. 
:. 
First SAMUEL, CHAPTER 28 (Hebrew). 
(About 1000-1100 B. C.) 


Saul, in disguise, sought a woman at En- 
dor who had a familiar spirit, and commanded 
her to bring Samuel out of the earth. This 
she did, Samuel being visible only to her, 
and Samuel foretold evil to Saul. 


Saul 


had suffered a long fast, which predis- 
posed the mind to the seeing of visions 
and the hearing of voices, yet, it seems prob- 
able, from the general tone of chapter 28 
of the First of Samuel, that the seance was 
similar to the sittings of “spirit-mediums” 
at this day. Note, however, that the Ghost 
is brought from below, as in “Macbeth.” 

The episode of the Witch of En-dor is 
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mentioned in Pavier’s English translation, of 
Belleforest’s French translation, of Bandello’s 
Italian adaptation, of Saxo’s Latin “history” 
of Hamlet. Little could Saxo have thought 
how important a part demonology was to 
play in the story he was telling—although he 
himself touches lightly on the subject. 


IL. 


EscHYLUS, FATHER OF TRAGEDY (Greek). 
(B. C. 525-456.) 


1. In the tragedy of “The Furies,” by 
Eschylus, a scene is laid in the temple of 
Apollo, where Orestes, slayer of his mother, 
Clytemnestra, has fled for asylum and is 
promised protection. The Furies are sleep- 
ing. The Ghost of Clytemnestra now ap- 
pears. She addresses the sleeping Furies in 
a long speech, demanding vengeance on her 
son at their hands. She, somewhat like the 
Ghost of Hamlet’s Father, is indignant that 
she should be dishonored and reviled among 
the dead, while her murderer remains un- 
punished. When the Furies awake, they 
sing and dance. The song is written in 
measure similar to that used by the witches 
of Middleton in “The Witch” and of Shake- 
speare in “Macbeth.” Eschylus used as 
many as fifty Furies. 

In the story of Orestes the Furies drove 
him really mad. 

2. In the tragedy of “The Persians,” by 
Eschylus, the scene is at Susa, near the 
tomb of Darius. The Council of State, act- 
ing as Chorus, hears the unhappy news 
brought by the Messenger, and, in an ode 
of short measure, conjures the Ghost of 
Darius to appear. While they are singing, 
the Ghost rises from the ground and inter- 
rupts them. He asks what has happened, 
and is told. He delivers long speeches, bids 
all farewell, and “‘descends to the realms of 
darkness.” 

Note that the Ghost of Clytemnestra de- 
mands vengeance for her foul and unnatural 
murder. (She has been slain by her son 
Orestes.) 

The poets of Greece finally resolved their 
Fates and Furies usually to three, the pro- 
totypes of the Weird Sisters in ‘ Macbeth.” 
In certain ways, “Macbeth” has a pure 
Greek pedigree; “Hamlet” a Roman one. 

In the earlier ages of ghostly visions, the 
Spirit of the departed stayed near the tomb, 
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In the story of the Witch of En-dor, it seems 
that Saul went to the woman’s house, where 
there must have been a fountain. The Spirit 
of Samuel arose out of the ground of her 
habitation. So, the story of the Ghost of 
Darius seems to pertain to an earlier myth 
than the Ghost of Samuel. 

In the drama of the ancient world the 
“Chorus” as here in Eschylus, might num- 
ber fifty people, masked, who remained on 
the stage during the performance. Some- 
times they divided into two companies, and 
sang or chanted in turn. Chief among their 
duties was to explain the progress of the play. 
By Shakespeare’s time the “Chorus” had 
dwindled in numbers, and where only one 
actor took the part, he might be called “ Pro- 
logue,” or, as in Shakespeare’s “Pericles,” 
he might be represented as the incarnation 
of the poet John Gower, who had also writ- 
ten on the subject of the play. -Here he hardly 
can be called a Ghost. In the play-within- 
the-play in “Hamlet,” we shall see the rudi- 
ments of the ancient stage, where first the 
little play is acted in dumb-show, and there- 
after the “‘Prologue” (an actor) appears and 
speaks as if to explain the forthcoming per- 
formance. 

The masks worn by the Furies in ancient 
times were calculated to excite horror in the 
minds of the spectators. The terrible faces 
made by the conventional villain of the early 
English drama, descended from the use of 
the mask. Hamlet cries out against this 
convention. 


III. 


TRAGEDIES OF SENECA (Latin). 
(About 3 B. C.-65 A. D.) 


The celebrated Roman philosopher, L. A. 
Seneca, wrote, or is supposed to have written, 
ten tragedies. The second is named ‘“Thy- 
estes,” and the eighth, ‘““Agamemnon.” 

“Thyestes” was translated into English 
by Jasper Heywood, and printed at London, 
in 1560. 

“Agamemnon”? was translated into Eng- 
lish by John Studley, and printed in London, 
in 1566. 

1. We will now copy Jasper Heywood’s 
synopsis of the drama ‘“‘Thyestes,” using his 
language, but with modern spelling. Says 
Heywood: 

“‘ Megera, one of the hellish Furies, raising 
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up Tantalus from hell, incited him to set 
mortal hatred between his two nephews, 
Thyestes and Altreus, being brothers, and 
reigning as kings over Mycenz by inter- 
changeable turns, that is, to-wit: Thyestes 
to reign the one year, and Aéreus the other. 
Now Afreus, enraged with fury against his 
brother, partly for defiling and deflowering 
his wife rope by policy, and partly for tak- 
ing from him a ram with a golden fleece, 
practiced with his servant how to be re- 
venged of his brother. This Aéreus, there- 
fore dissembling a reconciliation, and invit- 
‘ing Thyertes to Mycenz, secretly and un- 
known to him set before him at a banquet 
the flesh of his own children to eat. After- 
ward, Aéreus, having also given to his said 
brother the blood of his children in a goblet 
to drink, did lastly command the heads also 
to be brought in, at the doleful sight whereof 
Thyestes greatly lamenting, knowing he had 
eaten his own children, was wonderfully an- 
guished. But Aéreus, for that he had thus 
revenged himself, took therein great pleasure 
and delectation.” 

The “Chorus” stands on the stage. In 
the first scene, Megera, (the Envying Fury), 
appears with the Ghost (Umbra) of Tantalus. 
After an extended tirade by Megera to the 
silent Tantalus, the ‘Chorus’ chants, and 
the drama proceeds in eight other “scenes” 
(dialogue or monologue), the people from 
the lower world appearing no more. 

2. John Studley, who translated Seneca’s 
“Agamemnon,” printed no synopsis or “argu- 
ment” to go with it. 

In this drama, the Ghost of Thyestes, de- 
siring to avenge the injuries done him (as 
recited in the drama of ‘‘Thyestes,” preced- 
ing), appears and incites his son Agisthus 
to action. 

The play opens with the ‘“‘Chorus” stand- 
ing on the stage. The Ghost of Thyestes 
appears, recites his wrongs to the silent Zgis- 
thus, and the ‘‘Chorus” takes up the theme 
in different measure of verse. Here, again, 
the visitor from the under-world does not 
reappear ir the drama. 


IV. 


SuETONIUS (Latin). 
(Wrote about A. D. 100.) 


Suetonius wrote what are known as the 
“Lives of the Twelve Cesars.”’ In the Life 
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of Caligula, chapter 59, he says: ‘After Cali- 
gula’s body was buried in the Lamian Gar 
dens [at Rome], the attendants were alarmed 
with apparitions at night.” 


V. 


PiutarcH (Greek). 
(A. D. 50-100.) 


It has been averred that more information 
concerning the great men of the ancient 
world comes to us through Plutarch alone 
than from all other book-sources. Mon- 
taigne, the prince of essayists (French), pays 
repeated tributes to Plutarch, and Mon- 
taigne’s friend Amyot translated the Greek 
into French. 

North translated Amyot’s French Plutarch 
into English in 1579. 

Among the biographies in Plutarch’s large 
volume are lives of Cesar and of Brutus. 
From these writings Shakespeare is supposed 
to have built the play called “Julius 
Cesar.” 

In the North Life of Brutus it is said “a 
wonderful strange and monstrous shape of 
a body appeared” to Brutus. “Brutus boldly 
asked what he was, a god or a man, and 
what cause brought him thither. The spirit 
answered him, I am thy evil spirit, Brutus; 
and thou shalt see me by the city of Philippi. 
Brutus, being no otherwise afraid, replied 
again unto it, Well, then, I shall see thee 
again. The spirit presently vanished away; 
and Brutus called his men unto him, who 
told him that they heard no noise nor saw 
anything.” 

In the North Life of Caesar the text says: 
“Above all, the ghost that appeared unto 
Brutus showed plainly that the. gods were 
offended with the murder of Caesar. The 
vision was thus: Brutus, being ready to pass 
over his army from the city of Abydos to 
the other coast lying directly against it, slept 
every night (as his manner was) in his tent, 
and, being yet awake, thinking of his affairs 
... he thought he heard a noise at his 
tent door, and, looking toward the light of 
the lamp that waxed very dim, he saw a 
horrible vision of a man, of a wonderful 
greatness and dreadful look, which at first 
made him marvelously afraid. But when he 
saw that it did him no hurt, but stood 
at his bedside and said nothing, at length 
he asked him what he was. The image 
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answered him, I am thy ill angel, Brutus, 
and thou shalt see me by the city of 
Philippi. Then Brutus replied again, and 
said, Well, I shall see thee, then. There- 
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withal, the spirit presently vanished from 
him.” 

Shakespeare changed this “evil spirit of 
Brutus” to “the Ghost of Cesar.” 


APPARITIONS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


I. 


While the Christian Church permitted the 
belief that angels, archangels, and saints 
might appear to the faithful, there was, on 
the other hand, a stern repression of witch- 
craft. Witchcraft, of course, was the per- 
sistence of belief in the Furies, and their 
ability to call up spirits from the under- 
world, and to wreak evil on mankind. 

We may best illustrate this condition of 
mind with a reference to the case of Joan 
of Arc (A. D. 1429). It was held in those 
days that the Devil could not hold commun- 
ion with a maid. The apparitions that the 
girl said she saw in the Lady’s Oak at Dom- 
Remy, she took to be the archangel Michael, 
and the Saints Catherine of Damascus and 
Margaret of Alexandria. ‘These saints were 
pictured on the windows of her little church. 
England was invading France, and Joan’s 
revelations in effect saved. France. When 
the English bought the Maid from the feu- 
dal lord who had betrayed her, it was neces- 
sary for the English priests, or the French 
priests in English pay, to deny that Joan 
was a Maid, to make her out a witch, or 
Fury, and thus to show that it was the 
Devil and the under-world that guided her. 
In the trial at Rouen, and the appeal at 
Paris, this was proved to the satisfaction of 
the English Church, and Joan was publicly 
burned as a witch, or Fury. 

Generally speaking, communication with 
the people and powers of the other worlds 
was looked on with suspicion, and one must 
be of holy character to vindicate the belief 
that the affair was good. 


se 


It may be seen, from the dramatic history 
of the Ghost and the Furies, that they all 
came from below, and therefore, to the minds 
of common people in the times ef Kyd and 
Shakespeare, were to be abhorred. 

When the English dramatists came to make 


the Ghost an efficient part of their plots, the 
utmost care was necessary in order not to 
defy public opinion. In the case of the sup- 
posed Kyd’s-“Hamlet,” where Kyd seems 
to have allowed the Ghost of Hamlet's Father 
to vociferously incite Hamlet to action, the 
play may have been killed by ridicule rather 
than bigotry, for the wits seem to have united 
in dubbing the Prince of Denmark “Hamlet 
Revenge,” a name by itself, like John Doe 
or Richard Roe. 

Shakespeare, with great pains, often re- 
peated, takes note of the popular opinion, 
and Hamlet’s action in deaiing with a spirit 
from the grave at midnight is founded en- 
tirely upon the duty of filial piety—a belief 
equally old and respectable among mankind. 
Hamlet risks his soul, and loses love, happi- 
ness, throne, and self-respect, in obeying one 
of the ancient statutes of mankind, and in 
following the directions of the Spirit of his 
Father, which calls for revenge. 


Il. 


With regard to the Weird or Weyard Sisters 
of Shakespeare’s time, (as used in “ Mac- 
beth”) they are a persistence of the classic 
Furies, and they, in turn, were a continua- 
tion of the very ancient star-worship, or fear 
of the North, Set, Typhon, the slayer of 
Osiris—in a word, the Night. “Weird” runs 
into the word “North.” Man from the first 
trembled at the thought of the Arctic dark- 
ness, as reported by adventurers. 

IV. 

In Reginald Scot’s “Discovery of Witch- 
craft,” London, 1580, there are recipes for 
the preparation of diabolical ointments, 
whereby witches may ride in the air in the 
moonlight. (Moonlight was favorable to 
the journeys of witches.) The ointment is 
rubbed on the skin of the witch, particularly 
on the hips. In “Macbeth” the incanta- 
tions of the witches about the cauldron are 
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suggested by Middleton’s “Witch,” and 
Middleton’s terminology, describing the con- 
tents of the cauldron (for making the oint- 
ment) is copied from Scot’s book. When 
King James came to the throne he caused 
Scot’s book to be publicly burned. This 
again shows on what dangerous ground 
Shakespeare was treading when he intro- 
duced demonology and ghosts into ‘ Mac- 
beth” and “Hamlet.” 

In the later era of the Puritans in England 
Shakespeare and his theatre would have 
been impossible, and we should have had 
no Shakespeare cult. There would have 
been no Hamlet, Iago, Macbeth, Lear, Mark 
Antony, Romeo, Prospero, Wolsey, Shylock, 
Richard, Timon, Falstaff, Bottom—no son- 
nets and poems—nor all the rest. Long 
before Shakespeare died, traveling players 
had been barred by high license from ap- 
pearing at Stratford itself. 


V. 


Marlowe’s “Tragical History of Doctor 
Faustus” excited the horror of the devout. 
Among the Harleian Manuscripts is pre- 
served a paper: “Note containing the op- 
inion of one Christopher Marlye, concerning 
his damnable opinions and judgment of re- 
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ligion and scorn of God’s word.” To this 
a commentator has added: “A Note de- 


livered on Whitson-eve last of the most hor- 
rible blasphemies uttered by Cristofer Marlye, 
who within three days after came to a sud- 
den and fearful end of his life.” Israel Gol- 
lancz says: “On the question of Marlowe’s 
heresies, and his imminent danger of arrest, 
just about the time when he was slain by 
Francis Archer, the first of June, 1593, com- 
pare Mr. Sidney Lee’s valuable article on 
Marlowe in the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy.” 

Possibly, Shakespeare in “Hamlet” was 
hurling a dramatic brick-bat at the owners 
of “Dr. Faustus” when he dwelt so persist- 
ently on “Wittenberg” and “the University,” 
for Dr. John Faustus, the hero of Marlowe’s 
tragedy, was a Master at the Saxon seat of 
learning, and the scene of “Doctor Faustus” 
is laid at Wittenberg. This, however, might 
really please the Catholics, for Wittenberg 
was the first Protestant college. 

There is also preserved a work printed in 
1594, entitled: ‘The Second Report of Dr. 
John Faustus, containing his appearances, 
and the deeds of Wagner. Written by an 
English Gentleman, student in Wittenberg, 
an University of Germany, in Saxony.” 


FEIGNED INSANITY IN HISTORY AND FABLE 


Norte.—It is the object of this article to trace the Feigned Insanity motif, and to show that it gradually became rudi- 


mentary in the Revenge drama. t 
matically unneeded, and became an obstruction. 


I. 
Kinc DaAvip 


Saxo - Grammaticus, through Bandello, 
Belleforest, and Pavier, in the history of 
Amlethus (Hamlet), points out that “King 
David counterfeited the mad man among 
the petty kings of Palestine, to preserve his 
life from the subtle practices of those kings.” 

See First Samuel, 21:13 : ‘“‘And he changed 
his behavior before them, and feigned him- 
self mad in their hands,” etc. 


II. 
Brutus 
Lucius Junius Brutus, in order to escape 
assassination for himself, and to free Rome 
from the Tarquins, feigned insanity:—Livy, 


Insanity, in the myths, had been real before it was feigned. 


In “Hamlet” it was dra- 


1 and 2; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 4 and 
6; Plutarch quotes Aristides Milesius, author 
of an Italian History. 

Plutarch finds a Greek parallel for part 
of the Junius legend in the Macedonian His- 
tory of Aretades Cnidius. 

Legends such as bestrew the early pages 
of Livy’s History of Rome are world-myths, 
and were attached to the history of nearly 
all early cities. 


ITI. 
* Tarus’? 


“Titus Andronicus,” in which insanity is 
feigned, comes through “Titus and Ves- 
pasian” (lost), and is a variant of the story 
of the Roman Brutus. The vestiges of the 
three Furies are also seen in the play. 
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IV. 
“‘HIERONIMO” 


In the “Spanish Tragedy,” as will be 
shown, Hieronimo feigns insanity, although 
Ben Jonson, in his additions, made the error 
of casting Hieronimo as really mad (like 
Orestes). 


ta 
“HAMLET” 


Probably in the lost “Hamlet” the Prince 
feigned madness, as he certainly does in 
Shakespeare, thus following both Hieronimo 
and the Hamblet history. 


VI. 


VISIONS 


Parallel with this was the belief of the 
ancients that the swallowing of hemlock or 
belladonna would cause temporary lunacy 
or hallucinations. For instance: ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
1, 3. (The Witches having vanished.) ‘‘ Ban- 
quo. Were such things here. . 
we eaten the insane root that takes the rea- 
son prisoner?” 


. or have. 
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VII. 
SUMMARY 


The feigning of lunacy by a prince, or 
younger brother, or other person, is a world- 
myth, and is among the earliest of Livy’s 
fables. David feigns insanity; Junius Bru- 
tus feigns insanity; Titus Andronicus (in the 
Vespasian play) feigns insanity; Titus An- 
dronicus (in the Shakespeare play) feigns in- 
sanity; Hieronimo, in the ‘Spanish Tragedy” 
feigns insanity; Amlethus, in Saxo’s chronicle, 
(the world-myth traveling northward) feigns 
insanity, and the tale was so translated—by 
Bandello into Italian; thence into French by 
Belleforest; thence into English for Pavier; 
Hamlet (in Shakespeare’s play), feigns in- 
sanity. Doubtless the Hamlet of the lost 
“‘Hamlet”-drama feigned insanity. 

The Furies are often associated with the 
insanity myth, as in Orestes, “Andronicus” 
and “Macbeth.” In Hieronimo there is but 
one Fury (Revenge). 

Dr. Johnson noted the futility of Hamlet's 
feigned insanity, but gave no reason for the 
presence of the motif. He was inclined to 
be entertained rather than delayed with the 
diversity of incident in the drama. 


THOMAS KYD’S “SPANISH TRAGEDY” 


Note.—It is the object of this important article to show the evolution from the cannibal feast as a stage-situation into 


the play-within-a-play, written by the Avenger. 


The Ghost from the Fratricide model is retained. We ha’ 


ve made an 


earnest attempt to sketch Kyd’s great play, and to point out its direct and irrefutable influence on Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet.” 


E 


The literary history and an abstract of the 
Danish Fratricide Story will follow further 
along in these pages. Meanwhile we come 
to a stage in the development of the classic 
end of the matter where the student of “‘Ham- 
let” may recognize many familiar landmarks. 
“The Spanish Tragedy,” licensed October 
6, 1592, was the most famous and most popu- 
lar drama of Shakespeare’s day. It touch- 
ingly portrayed the grief of a father for his 
murdered son; and if the vengeance of that 
father was terrible, it was on lines made classic 
by 2,000 years of the world’s best drama. 
From this wonderful play of ‘‘Hieronimo,” 
as it was popularly called, Kyd almost un- 
doubtedly advanced to a drama of “Ham- 
let,” and failed. It was so bad that it lives 
only in the jibes that were hurled at it. Play- 
goers resented the direct entry of the Ghost 


into the action, for the poor Ghost could only 
cry for Revenge, and was tiresome. Note 
how annoying to the eye the three avengers 
in black become in the opera of “Don Gio- 
vanni.” It required Shakespeare’s great 
speech in “Hamlet” to bring the Ghost 
authentically on the boards. 

When Shakespeare gave himself to the 
adaptation of “Hamlet” and the creation 
of the Melancholy Dane, the loss of Ham- 
net Shakespeare was still fresh in the stricken 
father’s mind. 

The term “psychological” has been possi- 
bly vulgarized, and the term “metaphysical” 
is ill-understSod, but in a study of “Ham- 
let” on the lines of twentieth-century phil- 
osophy, we must use one term or the other. 
We must view “Hamlet” psychologically— 
or, rather, we must admit that we are our- 
selves in some state of hypnosis when we 
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learn that a man in 1600 could address our 
intellects more wisely and more directly than 
can any man of 1900, although the triumphs 
of man over physical nature in the 300 in- 
tervening years have been incalculable in 
number and inconceivable in importance. 

Psychologically, then, as Shakespeare got 
under the world-load of ‘Hamlet,’ it was 
not his father who had also just died at Strat- 
ford that he was lamenting—it must have 
been “the foul and unnatural” loss of his 
only son, even though it were by non-violent 
death—a disaster whose bad effects no father 
ever out-lived. In Kyd’s “Spanish Tragedy” 
we have the true condition—Hieronimo’s son 
is no more. Psychologically, at many mo- 
ments, Hamlet is Hieronimo—a man with a 
stricken father’s age, wisdom, sedateness, and 
melancholy. 

Hieronimo’s beloved son was named Ho- 
ratio. In the “shifting of scenes” made nec- 
essary in Shakespeare’s “Hamlet,” Horatio 
becomes the only friend—the only confidant 
—of the unfortunate Hamlet, and Hieronimo 
psychologically becomes the Prince of Den- 
mark. The melancholy of the young Ham- 
let flows far more logically over upon the 
mature ‘‘ Macbeth,” where the demon-motif 
is closely related, and where Macbeth can 
be far more naturally Hieronimo. Many 
speeches by Macbeth are, psychologically, 
speeches by Hamlet. That is, it is really 
the matute man Shakespeare speaking in his 
deepest melancholia, induced, we believe, by 
little Hamnet’s death at Stratford. 

Shakespeare, commonly regarded as the 
greatest writer who ever lived, was thus 
played on, by literary models and by life’s 
misfortunes. The character of Hamlet, re- 
sulting, has fastened itself to men’s hearts 
with hooks of steel—has served as the psy- 
chological mirror of many men’s own inner 
lives. It is the chief miracle of literature. 

Victor Hugo said, when he contemplated 
“Bloody Week” in the Paris Commune of 
1871: “It is Paris, nailed upon the cross, 
for the sins of the whole world.” The heart 
of man nearly always goes toward a mar- 
tyr; for each contemplative mind sees self- 
martyrdom in life—hence, prolably, we have 
the pre-historic Osiris-motif which we briefly 
treat historically a little further on. In Ham- 
let mankind sees an Osiris, and, without en- 
tering the religious field at all, a perfectly 
human being, the creation of Shakespeare, 
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takes on the human vestments of the Naza- 
rene born at Bethlehem in Judea. 


II. 


With the preceding observations, we shall 
now attempt a running account of the “‘Span- 
ish Tragedy,” by Kyd, tarrying at times to 
note its other influences on Shakespeare’s 
plays. 


The drama opens with a prologue between 
the Ghost of Andrea, late a Spanish nobleman, 
and a Fury named Revenge. Andrea tells 
Revenge how he loved and won Bellimperia, 
but went to battle and was slain by Balthazar. 
Horatio, son of the Spanish Marshal, Hiero- 
nimo, gave Andrea’s body honorable burial. 
Revenge tells Andrea’s Ghost it shall see Bell- 
imperia kill Balthazar. The twain now sit 
down “‘and serve for Chorus in this tragedy.” 
Later, Revenge goes to sleep, as did the Furies 
in the tragedy of Eschylus. The Shakespeare 
commentators have made sport of this, being 
indifferent to its classic pedigree—for Re- 
venge sleeps while crimes are ‘“unwhipt of 
justice.” 

In Scene 2, the King of Spain is told the 
story of the battle, by his brother, Cyprian 
Duke of Castile. After Balthazar had slain 
Andrea, Horatio, son of Hieronimo, captured 
Balthazar. The King therefore compliments 
Hieronimo, Marshal of Spain, on being father 
of such a son. “Frolic with thy King,” says 
the monarch, implying that the Marshal shall 
give some sort of entertainment. The “army” 
now ehters with Balthazar captive, led by 
Lorenzo, nephew of the King, (villain of the 
play) and Horatio. Both captors claim Bal- 
thazar, but he is sent to Lorenzo’s house, and 
Horatio is induced to keep them company. 

Scene 3 is at the Court of Portugal, whither 
news of the lost battle has come. 

In Scene 4 (again in Spain) Horatio tells 
Bellimperia how Andrea died, and she de- 
termines to love Horatio, in order to be re- 
venged on Balthazar, who loves her. - Note 
that Lorenzo, villain, is brother of Bellimperia 
and son of Castile. Enter Lorenzo and Bal- 
thazar, the prisoner, the scene revealing the 
rivalry between Horatio and the prisoner for 
Bellimperia’s hand. 

In Scene 5 the King of Spain gives a ban- 
quet to the Portuguese Ambassador, who 
has come with ransom for Balthazar, but 
the latter declares he is prisoner to Bellim- 
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peria. Hieronimo plays a dumb-show with 
a company before the King, and explains it. 
The King and all are pleased. 

Lastly, in Scene 6, the Ghost of Andrea 
complains to Revenge that things so far are 
not going to suit him at all. 


In Act IT., Scene 1, Lorenzo and Balthazar 
commune concerning Bellimperia. Lorenzo 
says: “In time the savage bull sustains the 
yoke.” [In Shakespeare’s “Much Ado,” 
Act I, Scene 1, Don Pedro says to Benedick: 
“In time the savage bull sustains the yoke.”’] 
Enter Pedringano, servant to Bellimperia, 
who is forceed to confess that Bellimperia 
loves Horatio. Horatio’s death is now 
plotted. Note that Bellimperia makes a 
shift in her love from Andrea to Horatio as 
sudden as Romeo’s change in passion in the 
first act of ‘Romeo and Juliet” (where there 
is also a Balthazar in the cast.) 

Scene 2 is a fine one. Horatio and Bell- 
imperia make love, while Lorenzo and Bal- 
thazar, placed in concealment by Pedringano, 
interlude with witty comments. 

In Scene 3, Cyprian, father of Bellimperia 
and Lorenzo, tells the King his daughter shall 
obey him. 

Here the speeches and inter-relations of 
Cyprian, Bellimperia and Lorenzo are highly 
useful in tracing the puzzling acts of Shake- 
speare’s Polonius, Ophelia, and Laertes, in 
“Hamlet.” Bellimperia is of royal blood, 
while Ophelia, her psychological copy, is not. 
Shakespeare has perhaps slighted this fact. 

The scene arranges for the wedding of 
Balthazar and Bellimperia. 

Scene 4 resumes a love-colloquy which 
Shakespeare marvelously improved upon in 
“Romeo” and in “Shylock.” While Hora- 
tio and Bellimperia are at the height of their 
love-making, the conspirators, including Ped- 
ringano and Serberine, two tools, rush in, and 
hang and stab Horatio, carrying away the 
lady. 

In Scene 5, Hieronimo hears the lady’s 
screams, and rushes on the scene, to cut down 
his son’s dead body, and to utter a speech 
of sorrow that touched all hearts in the an- 
cient audiences. The wife and mother, Jsa- 
della, is also aroused, and together the stricken 
parents bear away the slain son, Horatio. 

In a late addition by Ben Jonson to his 
celebrated scene, Hieronimo becomes. im- 
mediately mad, and Jonson has certainly 
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imitated the manner of Ophelia’s madness 
in Shakespeare’s “Hamlet.” The scene is 
better out. 

Finally, again, in Scene 6, the Ghost of 
Andrea, who has been watching all this, 
complains that matters are still worse, and 
Revenge begs him to be patient. 


Act III., Scene 1, opens and closes with 
the inconsequential sub-plot at the Court of 
Portugal. 

Scene 2 begins with one of the best speeches 
in the Elizabethan drama, wherein Hieroni- 
mo laments the injustice of the world: “O 
world! no world, but mass of public wrongs.” 
“The night, sad secretary to my moans.” 
In the midst of this speech he picks up a 
letter written in blood from Bellimperia, tell- 
ing him how his son Horatio was murdered. 
Here, as with Hamlet, there comes fear of a 
trap, and Hieronimo determines to seek con- 
firmation of the letter’s truth by other means. 
Lorenzo enters and offers aid, which is de- 
clined. ‘My thoughts no tongue can tell” 
says Hieronimo, with Hamlet’s equivocation. 
(‘Give thy thoughts no tongue,” says Polo- 
nius.) In a monologue Lorenzo lights the 
way for Shakespeare’s Jago in ‘ Othello.” 
Lorenzo says: 

And better ’tis that base companions die, 
Than by their life to hazard our good haps. 
Nor shall they live, for me to fear their faith; 
T’ll trust myself, myself shall be my friend. 

Lorenzo, like Iago, has won his victims 
through their love of gold. Pedringano, at 
Lorenzo’s command, assassinates Serberine; 
is captured, and (briefly) will be hanged for 
it, Lorenzo, in true Iago style, expressing 
horror of so foul a deed, and leaving Pedring- 
ano to his fate. 

The execution of Pedringano, dupe of Lo- 
renzo, carries us to Scene 7, where Hieronimo 
receives a letter written by the dead rogue, 
the hanged Pedringano, which fully confirms 
what Bellimperia had written. Hieronimo 
will now complain to the King. 

In Scene 8 Isabella, the mother of Horatio 
goes mad. 

Ah! but none of them will purge the heart! 
No, there’s no medicine left for my disease. 
[She runs lunatic.] 


[Note—In “Macbeth,” Lady Macbeth has gone mad, 
Macbeth. ‘Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ?” 
The text of “Macbeth” hereabouts, with the word ‘“‘purge”’ 
recalls Kyd’s text, having a similar stage situation. There 
is ‘‘a troop of fiery Cherubins” in Kyd. Hieronimo be- 
comes Macbeth very easily, with his wife going mad. This 
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is mentioned here to get the psychological mood of “the 
young Hamlet,” and to argue that, in “Hamlet,” we are 
teally dealing with the stricken father, William Shake- 
speare.] 

Scenes 9 and 10 continue the Macchiavellian 
operations of Lorenzo, prototype of Jago. 
Feeling that Shakespeare had Kyd’s work 
before him as he wrote “‘Macbeth”’ (as well 
as “Hamlet”), let us quote Kyd’s ending 
lines: 

As o’er the mountains walks the wanderer, 
Incertain to effect his pilgrimage. 

Shakespeare’s Murderer says: 

Now spurs the lated traveler apace 
To gain the timely inn. 

Here we have two creative writers, (Kyd 
and Shakespeare) both at work in an atmos- 
phere of assassination. It is additional proof, 
too, that Shakespeare went directly out of 
“Hamlet” into the making of “Macbeth” 
(or vice versa.) 

At Scene 11 comes one of Kyd’s finest pass- 
ages, where Hieronimo discloses his own mad- 
ness. 

In Scene 12 the drama well merits the 
praises that were bestowed on it. Hieronimo, 
in soliloquy, contemplates suicide, but is re- 
strained by thé duty of revenge. ‘“‘Here’s 
the King—nay, stay; and here, ay here— 
there goes the hare away.” The origin of 
some of Hamlet's remarks here is perceived. 

The mad Hieronimo breaks upon a court- 
scene, where Balthazar’s wedding to Bellim- 
peria is being arranged. 

King. Who is he that interrupts our business? 

Hier. Not I. Hieronimo, beware! go by! go by! 

[This became stock slang of Elizabethan 
times. Shakespeare’s Sly says: ‘Go by, 
Jeronimy.”—‘‘ Taming of the Shrew,” in the 
Induction] 

Here, in Scene 12, the madness of Hieroni- 
mo is noted by the King, who directs that it 
be looked after—as in ‘“‘ Hamlet.” 

We have not dealt with the additions by 
Ben Jonson to the “Spanish Tragedy,” for 
they are of a date late enough to have them- 


selves been influenced by Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet.” 

Scene 13. ‘Enter Hieronimo, with a 
book in his hand.” He decides against 


suicide. ‘And therefore all times fit not 
for revenge.” 


No, no, Hieronimo, thou must enjoin 

Thine eyes to observation, and thy tongue 
To milder speeches than thy spirit affords, 
Thy heart to patience, and thy hands to rest, 
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Thy cap to courtesy and thy knee to bow, 

Till to revenge thou know, when, where, and how. 

To him enter three Citizens and an Old 
Man. ‘They entreat him to appear as their 
attorney-at-law. The Old Man bewails a 
murdered son, thus exciting Hieronimo’s 
sympathy: “No, sir, it was my murdered 
son.” ‘Here, take my handkercher”—‘my 
purse.” Now follows a speech, the model 
of Hamlet’s, where he wonders how the actor 
could simulate so much woe: 

Hier. Behold the sorrows and the sad laments 
That he delivered for his son’s decease! 
If love’s effects so strive in lesser things, 
If love enforce such moods in meaner wits, 
If love express such power in poor estates: 
Hieronimo, as when a raging sea, 
Toss’d with the wind and tide, o’er-turnest then 
The upper billows’ course of waves to keep 
Whilst lesser waters labor in the deep: 
Then sham’st thou not, Hieronimo, to neglect 
The sweet revenge of thy Horatio? 

“What would he do,” asks Hamlet, ‘had 
he the motive and the cue for passion that 
I have?” ‘Prompted to my revenge bv 
heaven and hell,” says Hamlet here. “T'll 
down to hell,” says Hieronimo here. ‘“Re- 
venge on them that murderéd my son.” 

Hieronimo tears the clients’ papers. They 
cry out: “You, my lord, have torn the same.” 
“That cannot be,” says Hieronimo, “I gave 
it never a wound. . . Tush, no; run after, 
catch me if you can.” [Here we see Hamlet 
and Ophelia, where she returns the letters, 
and where Hamlet, simulating madness, runs 
out.] 

Scenes 14 and 15 move toward the wedding 
celebration, with Hieronimo concealing his 
purposes. His attitude toward Lorenzo (vil- 
lain) brother of Bellimperia, models the atti- 
tude of Hamlet toward Laertes brother of 
Ophelia, in the graveyard of Shakespeare’s | 
“Hamlet.” 

Scene 16 concludes Act III., and on account 
of the “Dumb-Show” (as in ‘Hamlet”’) is 
especially interesting. 

The Ghost of Andrea calls on Revenge to 
awake. Revenge continues to doze. There 
enters a Dumb-Show, in which is silently 
enacted a wedding that ends in gloom. Re- 
venge interprets the Dumb-Show, as Hamlet 
interprets the Dumb-Show to Ophelia. The 
Ghost is pacified. It, however, must be no- 
ticed that Kyd separates the Dumb-Show 
from the Mimic Play. 


We have now come to the last act—Act 
IV. Kyd reserves the play-within-the-play 
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for the end, and herein, we believe, it is 
better play-building than is seen in “Hamlet.” 

In Scene 1, Bellimperia joins with Hieron- 
imo for revenge. 

Balthazar and Lorenzo, the intended vic- 
tims, are sent by the monarch to beg Hier- 
onimo to again “frolic with the King.” Héer- 
onimo shows them a book, tells them how he 
“studied at Toledo” when He was young 
[this foretells Wittenburg University in ‘‘Ham- 
let”] and wrote a tragedy. If Lorenzo and 
Balthazar wiil act in it, Hieronimo will pro- 
duce it before the King to grace the wedding- 
feast. Bellimperia also agrees to play, and 
it is arranged, Hieronimo telling the story of 
“Soliman and Perseda,” the proposed drama. 
Hieronimo will play the murderous Bashaw; 
Balthazar will play Soliman; Lorenzo will 
play Earsto; and Bellimperia will play Perseda, 
who in the story slew Soliman. 

Hieronimo here gives to each the “card” 
or “part” belonging to that character, and 
agrees to spend Horatio’s money (the ransom 
for Balthazar), in setting forth the entertain- 
ment. 

In Scene 2 the mad Jsabella kills herself, 
as the mad Ophelia dies in “Hamlet.” ‘See 
where his ghost,” she says, “solicits with 
his wounds, revenge on her that should re- 
venge his death.” [Here the Ghost of Hora- 
tio is the Ghost of Banquo in ‘“ Macbeth.]” 
This suicide is noted by Hieronimo as an 
additional reason for Revenge. 

Scenes 3 and 4 proceed with the play-within- 
a-play. The guests and courtiers pass to the 
gallery and are locked in. The players are 
to all speak in different foreign languages. 
The King takes a chair or throne on the 
stage, and gives to his brother Cyprian, 
father of Lorenzo and Bellimperia, the prompt- 
book. The King announces: ‘Gentlemen, 
this play of Hieronimo, in sundry languages, 
was thought good to be set down in English, 
more largely for the easier understanding to 
every public reader.” 

Thus, the King is on the stage. The Vice- 
roy of Portugal, father of Balthazar; and 
Cyprian, father of Lorenzo and Bellimperia, 
are locked with the audience in the gallery. 

Accordingly as the little play proceeds, 
the Bashaw (Hieronimo) stabs Erasto (Lo- 
renzo); Perseda (Bellimperia) stabs Soliman 
(Balthazar) and thereupon stabs herself. This 
is all real, while the audience supposes it to 
be merely impersonated. The King now 
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asks what follows for Hieronimo. Hieron- 
imo, coming from behind the arras, shows 
his dead son Horatio: 


See here my show, look on this spectacle: 
Here lay my hope, and here my hope hath end. [etc.] 


[Hamlet, with a dead body at hand, be- 
hind an arras,—(the body later is dragged 
upon the stage),—addresses his mother, as 
Hieronimo now addresses the King, reciting 
the dark crime which has been committed. 
“Look here!” says Hamlet, his bloody sword 
in hand.]} 

Hieronimo, having explained to the audi- 
ence the extent of the tragedy they have seen, 
now prepares to kill himself, with the man- 
ner of speech of Othello at his suicide, but 
the audience breaks in, and Cyprian holds 
him. Hieronimo at last [like Iago] refuses 
to speak more, and the King, with “Speak, 
traitor! damnéd, bloody murderer, speak!” 
[as in ‘‘Othello”’] calls for the torture. “T’ll 
make thee tell.” 

Hieronimo now bites out his own tongue. 
They declare he must write. He calls for 
a knife “to mend his pen,” and, with the 
knife, he slays Cyprian and himself. 

“The trumpets sound a dead march; the 
King of Spain mourning after his brother’s 
body, and the King of Portingal bearing the 
body of his son’”’—so reads the ancient stage- 
direction. [See the end of “Hamlet,” which 
is exactly similar.] 

In Scene 5, the Ghost of Andrea tecites all 
these tragedies, and Revenge suggests that 
they now go below and each deal out ease 
or woes according to the deserts of the slain 
ones. 

I'll lead Hieronimo where Orpheus plays, 
Adding sweet pleasure to eternal days. 

So ends the most popular tragedy of olden 
English times. We have recalled ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
“Othello” and other Shakespearean plays to 
show that the Swan of Avon knew his ‘‘Span- 
ish Tragedy” exceeding well, but our real 
object has been to prepare the reader for 
the proper reading of “Hamlet.” In the 
making of “Hamlet,” the ““Spanish Tragedy” 
is only one building-part of the house. in 
which My Lord Hamlet took up his immortal 
abode. 

III. 
SumMARY.—The abstract of a drama, scene 


by scene, sometimes confuses the reader’s 
attention. Let us therefore again see what 
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we have of Hamlet and his environment in 
Kyd’s work—and there is a great deal: 

1. There is a Ghost. Inhabitants of the 
under-world direct the tragedy. In the lost 
“Hamlet” that Ghost is believed to have 
developed into a speaking-part, crying for 
revenge. 

2. There is a Dumb-Show, foretelling fu- 
ture action in the drama. 

3. There is a play-within-the-play, which 
the principal actor has written and directs. 
He is a dramatic expert, and college-bred. 

4. The relations of Cyprian and his chil- 
dren, Lorenzo and Bellimperia, are somewhat 
like those of Polonius, Laertes and Ophelia, 
and all three die. Occasionally the attitude 
of Hieronimo toward Lorenzo is like that of 
Hamlet toward Laertes. 

5. There is a beloved Horatio. 

6. There is a slain one to be avenged, 
whose foul and unnatural murder is gradu- 
ally revealed to the next of kin. The natural 
Avenger doubts, hesitates, demands further 
proofs. He simulates madness, or really is 
mad. Kyd wrote the play equivocally in 
this regard, and Shakespeare copied him. 

7. A female character, because of the mur- 
der of a near relative, and the supposed 
madness of another, goes mad and kills her- 
self. 

8. The hesitating Avenger contemplates 
suicide. He carries a book at this point. 
His apparent. mental condition arouses the 
attention of the King, who directs that it 
be looked into. 

9. The principal character notes the cause 
of grief in another as being comparatively 
trivial, and chides himself for not acting, on 
a far greater cause. 

10. He denies that he ever had certain 
papers, and runs out like a madman. 

11. With an arras, and with a dead body 
(murdered) on the stage, there is a speech 
of explanation by the Avenger. 

12. At the end of the action, in both dramas, 
a dead march plays and the bodies of the 
dead are borne from the stage. Five have 
been killed on the stage at the end of Kyd’s 
play; four at the end of Shakespeare’s. In 
both a woman at the end is the immediate 
means of her own death. 

Any criticism that dwells on the horrors 
of Kyd’s drama falls with nearly equal harsh- 
ness on “Hamlet,” and we think the general 
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construction is the better in ‘ Hieronimo.” 

The reader who shall honor us with a peru- 
sal of our entire work will act consistently 
in paying far more than a cursory notice to 
this abstract of Hieronimo. We regret that 
space forbids a reprint of Kyd’s full text; 
but modern reprints of ‘The Spanish Trag- 
edy” are both cheap and beautiful. 

The inquiring student also will be sure to 
desire to know more about this Thomas Kyd, 
author of “The Spanish Tragedy.” 

Thomas Kyd was baptized in the Church 
of St. Mary of Woolnoth, in London, Novem- 
ber 6, 1558. (Shakespeare and Marlowe were 
born in 1564.) He was educated in Merchant 
Taylors’ School, a first-class institution. 

In Kyd’s translation from the French of 
“Cornelia,” which was printed in 1594, he 
wrote, in a dedication, ‘that he had “no leis- 
ure but such as evermore is travailed with 
the afflictions of the mind, than which the 
world affords no greater misery.” ‘ 

Bodenham, in 1600, speaks of Kyd as 
among “the modern and extant poets,” but 
Dekker, in 1607, writes of Kyd as having 
entered the Elysian Fields some time before 
the biting and satirical Nash, who died about 
1601. 

So Kyd lived between 1558 and 1601, some 
forty-two years. Shakespeare lived ten more 
years than Kyd and twenty-three more than 
Marlowe. Shakespeare’s possible relations 
with Middleton also should be carefully in- 
vestigated. 

If there were a lost “Hamlet,” Kyd’s trans- 
lations from the French render it possible 
that he made that “Hamlet” from Belle- 
forest’s continuation of Boiastuau’s French 
stories (from Bandello, the Italian). It would 
be there that Kyd would naturally develop 
the play-within-the-play, add it to the Ham- 
blet story, and thus have the general struc- 
ture of a play ready for copying by the young 
card-writer Shakespeare. 

The Reverend Francis Meres, in his book, 
coupled the names of Kyd and Shakespeare, 
which may have been done because they may 
have been associates. 

Israel Gollancz is our authority for the 
statement that Shakespeare’s company of 
actors owned ‘“‘The Spanish Tragedy.” 

When Nash wrote his bitter criticism of 
Kyd (to be shown later) Kyd’s “shifting com- 
panions” would almost certainly refer to 
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Shakespeare. ‘Companions” was a word 
for “fellow,” and was faddishly used. Greene 
had called Shakespeare Shake-scene and Ben 
Jonson (“On Poet-Ape”) had called him 
Shijt-scene. 

Finally, the Hamilet-material in Kyd’s work 
aroused feelings of hatred toward Kyd in the 
Shakespeare-commentators of the eighteenth 
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and nineteenth centuries, and they usually 
vied in dismissing him with slight and con- 
temptuous mention. 

For this reason we beg the reader to study 
“The Spanish Tragedy” for himself, remem- 
bering that its blank verse is earlier than 
Marlowe’s; Marlowe and Shakespeare were 
of the same age. 





(To be continued ) 


HAMLET’S SOLILOQUY 


O be, or not to be: that is the question: 
Whether ’t is nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them? To die: to sleep: 
No more; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heartache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to,—’t is a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die, to sleep; 
To sleep: perchance to dream: ay, there’s the rub: 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause: there’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life; 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, © 
The insolence of office and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of?” 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 
Hamlet, Act. iti, Se. I. 











THE MAN WITH THE HOE 


(With apologies to Edwin Markham) 


By G. EARL STEBBINS 


H, the man with the hoe is a merry old soul, 
A merry old soul is he, 

As he turns the sod and plants the seed, 

And dreams of the crop to be. 


He digs and he hoes with a right good will, 

And he hums a merry old lay, 

As he plants and he sows, and he rakes and he hoes, 
Beginning with break of day. 


And the sun looks down on this merry old soul, 
This merry old soul with the hoe, 

And he turns on him his brightest smile, 

And watches his face all aglow. 


For he knows that it’s good for a man to sweat, 
And to enjoy the rewards of his toil, 

And so he coaches this merry old soul, 

As he tills away in the soil. 


And this merry old soul as he digs and he hoes, 
Mops his brow with the back of his hand, 

And he laughs “He He,” and he laughs “Hoe Hoe,” 
As he works away on his land. 


But there are times of grief for this merry-old soul, 
This merry old soul with the hoe, 

For when rains come down, the weeds come up, 

To vex this toiler so. 









































And others reap what he has sown, 

With apparent good grace and ease, 

For the worms of the dust, and the fowls of the air, 
Hold their tournaments and digging bees. 


And the cutworms cut, and the grubworms grub, 
And the chicklets chick with glee, 

And the henlets scratch with both their feet, 
For it’s all they have, you see. 


Then the heart of this merry old man grows sad, 
As they slash, and they scratch, and they grub, 
And his soul is filled with an inborn ire, 

While his hand is filled with a club. 


Then the air is filled with a din and a crash, 
And a shriek and a cloud of dust, 

And the neighbors are filled with much surprise, 
While the hens are filled with disgust. 


But in spite of his trials, he’s a merry old soul, 
And he begins each day with a smile, 

He’s up with the lark, and he works with a will, 
For his work is a work that’s worth while. 


So here is our hand to this tiller of soil, 

And here is a smile as we go, 

And we'll doff our hat to this merry old soul, 
This merry old soul with the hoe, 




















MADAME, THE DOCTOR, AND MYSELF 


By MISS F. D. BARROWS 


HE m’s were finished at last. I had 

spent more than a month in reading 
through the yellow, dingy pile, and now I 
could give my attention to something else. 
It was all the fault of that Frenchman, 
Maupassant. 

I had heard of him once, long ago, when 
English lectures were given in the district 
school-house of my home village. It seemed 
as if centuries had flown by, however since 
I had grown up and ventured to town, a poor 
kinless creature,—a slave to old books, in 
Mr. Bagley’s shop. But Maupassant had 
never appealed to me in those olden days, as 
he had been doing in this short month from 
the pages of some shabby French volumes. 
What made him seem to be speaking di- 
rectly to me, I could not have told, unless it 
was that through him I came to know, for the 
first time, just what kind of a person I was. 

My battered desk by the window was 
merely a hint of a useful object, during these 
days of reading. As I was becoming ac- 
quainted with Maupassant’s simple, sad 
people, the mumbling of old Mr. Bagley in 
his counting was to me like the far off hum- 
ming of the bees and bugs in the gardens, 
about some ancient French chateau. 

Often the little bell over the door would 
tinkle, and some businesslike person was 
admitted. Mr. Bagley would clear his throat. 
It might have been a small, distant growl of 
thunder for all I knew or cared. Then the 
lightning would strike near me, in a sudden 
pound of his fist on the table. He would 
glare at me over his glasses, and begin in his 
hesitating voice, as I jumped to my feet, 
‘“M-m-Miss’’"—When I had finished a sale 
and had become absorbed in my book again, 
I could hear him completing his speech. 
““M-Miss Alen!” 

The days passed and although I had worked 
in the book-shop for a long time, my eyes 
would travel over the place lovingly, each 
night, as I left it. It was a hazy, gloomy 
room, and dark even on tne brightest days, 
in its corners, where treasures lay untouched, 


on rows and rows of shelves. Stacks and 
piles of unlisted old books were always wait- 
ing for me. Sometimes, their former his- 
tories showed themselves when the name 
of a past owner was revealed; more often 
they were poor, homeless waifs, and I handled 
them tenderly as I gave them a home and 
companions in the musty place. 

Soon, I began on a new pile of Journals, 
but still one story of the French writer seemed 
very vivid to me, while the wretchedness and 
sweetness in the life of his Madame Jeanne 
clung to me. 

Across the narrow, cobbled road, over 
which drays and trucks thundered all day, 
was a queer, low building. Mr. Bagley had 
informed me that it was occupied by a branch 
of a corporation, which dealt in all kinds of 
old, second-hand goods. 

Things of every sort were carried in there 
and out again. However, I had not bothered 
my head about the junk they carried, until 
one day a load of old furniture rattled up 
before its doors, and then I became excited. 
Perhaps, in that jumble of articles, there 
were some chairs like those large ones, which 
Madame Jeanne’s drawing-room had once 
boasted of and proudly displayed. I felt 
that one of those chairs was the only thing 
worth possessing now. I could see it be- 
fore the fireplace in my room. I imagined 
myself leaning back in it, in comfort, just as 
if Madame Jeanne’s arms were there with 
a timid, silent offering. 

As I sat gazing through the window, my 
eyes drinking in the heaped up wagon, a man 
came out of the store-house door and started 
across the street, directly toward me. I felt 
my eyes widening as I watched him come. 
He was familiar and yet I could not find any 
place into which he seemed to fit. I stared, 
and my hand slipped down from my chin. 
Soon he was on the pavement, under my 
window. Would he look? Why yes, he 
had not looked at anything else, since he had 
started from the doorway. There was just 
a glimmer of the same wonder in his eyes, 
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too. He almost stopped under the window, 
at least he hesitated, then he disappeared. 

I could not read again. I sat stupid and 
immovable. Studying Maupassant was bad 
for one’s nerves. I slammed my books to- 
gether with unsteady hands and begged 
Mr. Bagley to allow me the rest of the morn- 
ing free. He consented, giving me a glare 
over his glasses, as usual. 

I found myself traveling across the way to 
the store-house. A busy young truckman 
took some time in searching over the place 
with me, but not a decent chair could I find. 
He told me that they expected a variety of 
old pieces of furniture from some wonderful 
place and that I would be wise to come in 
early the next week. 

I walked to my dinner at “The Home” 
still thoughtful, and wondering about the 
young man I had seen in the morning. 
Then suddenly I remembered having met 
him several times, having seen him run down 
the steps of one of the large, brick houses 
near “The Home.” Dr. Tilden, the most 
famous surgeon in the city lived there. 
Could the man, whom I had seen, be the 
doctor’s son? The rattle of the dishes at 
the meal, distracted me, as I tried to puzzle 
out the matter. The unfriendly faces made 
me realize again, as I often had before, that 
I did not know people, I was too busy studying 
them from a distance. 

Not a boarder at ““The Home” liked me. 
It must have been the disdainful little ex- 
pression, which was always peering out of 
my eyes and the corners of my mouth, that 
accounted for their passing me by. Any- 
way, they left me entirely alone, and my only 
ally was a tiny, fat waitress, who always 
served me first, and who never left my glass 
unfilled. 

At first, this failure of mine to be popular, 
had made me morbid and I spent hours at 
night mumbling into my pillow in the dark, 
and woke up at daylight very cross because 
the place where my head rested was soggy and 
tearwet. I finally stopped that nonsense, 
for I found that the little maid was also 
chambermaid on my floor, and she began to 
show signs of worry. Every night I found 
a clean slip on my pillow! I no longer in- 
dulged in tears, and decided that even as 
matters stood I could still live, as surely as 
my name was Rita Alen,—and I did. 

The first of the week came, but I was too 
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busy to go over to the junk shop. Some- 
how, the street seemed to have grown wider 
and recollections of the place were more 
remote. Then one afternoon it all became 
real and alive again. 

I had been listing some dull encyclopedias, 
through the whole day, and suddenly I 
jumped up to drive away my stiffness. It 
had been a long afternoon and it was almost 
time to turn on the lights. I felt drawn to 
the aisle of the m’s; I longed for Madame 
Jeanne. I felt my way along in the dim 
light to the spot where I knew she lay. I 
concluded that I would be obliged to light up 
if I wished to read. I put my hand to the 
shelf and the place was empty. A great 
sick feeling burned through me. Someone 
had bought her at last. 

As I stood there, I felt that someone was 
watching me and I turned quickly to see who 
it was. At the end of the aisle I saw a dark 
figure, and a pair of lean, square shoulders 
were silhouetted against the window. I knew 
in a moment it was the supposed son of Doctor 
Tilden. There was a deadening silence, 
then the air about me came to life and made 
my fingers tremble as they had that morning 
when I first saw him. 

“Perhaps you will wait on me?” was the 
low remark. It became a command how- 
ever, as he reached up and deliberately 
turned on the light in aisle M. The voice 
was good and somehow matched the thin 
shoulders in its clear cutness and strength. 
I stood still, trying to decide whether I would 
obey or not, for he was holding my Madame 
in his hands carelessly. He had bent the 
cover back to test the binding and I clenched 
my teeth together, to prevent myself from 
telling him to stop hurting her. 

He looked me over uninterested, at first, 
just the way the: boarders at “The Home” 
always did, then he recognized me, and his 
face relaxed a little. But I looked him over 
with my bothersome, disdainful eyes and 
mouth, for I was not going to let him know 
that I recognized him. He was well dressed 
and his manner was impatient and com- 
pelling, as if he were accustomed to attend- 
ances, even before his wishes were spoken. 
That did not make any difference to me. 

I put out my hand and touched the book, 
almost caressingly. It was foolish of me to 
feel so. I might have known that Madame 
would go sometifhe. 
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“You want this?” I managed to ask him. 

“Yes,” and he looked at me as if he wanted 
to add, “‘and why not?” 

My grasp tightened on its soft pages. “I 
might as well tell you—I had not expected 
that anyone would want this book. I am 
so fond of it.” 

“So am I. It’s the kind of a copy I’ve 
been looking for, for months,” and _ his 
fingers held it firmly. 

There we stood like two quarrelsome 
children, neither willing to yield. It was not 
businesslike of me and I could not imagine 
the results if Mr. Bagley ever discovered it. 
I should have struck a bargain on the spot 
and a good price I could have made, but 
there I stood, actually refusing to sell it. 
It did not belong to me. I determined to 
buy it then and make it mine. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Queer 
stores, I must say. How much is the book? 
Im in a hurry.” 

I drew a long, shaky breath and with my 
hand still on the book, looked up. “It’s 
promised. I shan’t sell it.” 

“Shan’t?” he laughed. “All right, keep 
your old book then,” and his eyes spoke 
oceans of sarcasm as he left Madame in my 
hand. It was a heavy, clumsy volume and 
this sudden release, leaving it in the air, sup- 
ported by a single hand, was a surprise. It 
made my arm twist, then I could hold it no 
longer and it fell down to the floor with an 
awful bang, sending up a shower of dust. 
The next thing I knew I was leaning against 
the book shelves, dazed. A cool, hard hand 
was rubbing my forehead and a boyish voice 
kept repeating, “Say, but I’m sorry. That 
was no end of a bump.” 

I opened my eyes and looked up. He 
laughed in relief. Evidently we had both 
stooped for the book at the same time and 
there had been a collision. 

I completely forgot myself for a moment. 
“T can’t bear you,” I muttered, rubbing my 
eves. It was an odd thing to say and he 
looked surprised. ‘“‘Madame Jeanne has 
suffered enough, without being hurt in this 
way. Ipity you though. The book is mine, 
but I’ll leave it here in the window. If you 
will be careful of her, you may read it some- 
times when you come in here.” 

His sympathy and his laugh disappeared, 
and with a stiff, disgusted, ‘‘Much obliged, 
I’m sure,” he turned abruptly and walked up 
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aisle M, out of sight. A moment later I 
heard the little bell over the door tinkle and 
he had gone. 

I put out the light and standing there in 
the dark laughed uncontrollably. It had 
all been so queer and unconventional. Per- 
haps he thought I was insane, for I had cer- 
tainly acted so. What shades of feeling his 
face had shown under the low light! After 
all, he was just as impossible as I was. 

I heard Mr. Bagley beginning to pronounce 
my name. It was time to close up. “M- 
Miss-O here you are,” he grunted, as I came 
out into the light. I was trembling, thinking 
perhaps he had overheard the conversation 
in aisle M, but he simply wanted to tell me 
to come early the next morning. 

In my room, that night, when I had arrived 
in the middle of a shampoo, I thought of poor 
Madame Jeanne. There she was lying on 
the floor of aisle M, torn and _ bleeding, 
figuratively. It was five blocks to Bagley’s, 
but to allow Madame to lie on the floor all 
night seemed impossible. I would not have 
believed that I could be guilty of walking 
back into the neighborhood of the book-shop 
at nine o’clock; enter that dark, shadowy 
place just to pick up a book. I tried to 
persuade myself not to, but it was useless. 

My hair was but half dry, so I tied it back 
with a red ribbon and covered it with a gay, 
red cap, then slipping into my raincoat, I set 
out. I reached the old book-shop safely and 
found the book where it had fallen. Some- 
how, I could not leave it there in the dark 
and loneliness. This was an old copy, 
French in printing, pictures, and binding, and 
I knew that Mr. Bagley would be glad to 
have me refasten the pages and so I justified 
myself in carrying it with me. If I should 
leave it, that son of Doctor Tilden’s might 
come in earlier than I the next morning, and 
give Mr. Bagley a neat little sum for it. 

Safe under my arm, Madame traveled 
home with me. Fate seemed pursuing me, 
however, in the form of a certain personage, 
for I had almost reached “The Home” and 
was passing Doctor Tilden’s house, when 
the door was thrown open and two merry 
people ran down the steps. 

““Good-night Chub. Take good care of 
Sue.” The voice rang out clearly on the 
quiet, shadow-filled street and there was 
just the hint of a laugh behind the words. 
It was familiar and I looked up more closely. 
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A figure stood outlined in the flood of light 
shining from the hall on the steps. It was 
the man who had wanted Madame. 

A sudden gust of wind came down the 
street. I, also stood there outlined in the 
light, hatless, for the wind had taken my 
cap flying. I was a miserable figure, my 
hair in my mouth and eyes, my old raincoat 
sailing out behind. 

The merry couple stood laughing at me a 
moment, then turned the. corner. I heard 
the door shut with a bang. The figure was 
outside now and was running down the street 
after my cap. I was fully aware that he had 
been watching me as he stood there and I 
could almost see the surprise and sarcasm in 
his eyes again. I hurried along with a blind 
idea that perhaps I could escape him. I 
had almost reached “The Home” steps, when 
I heard him running close behind me. 

“That was a sprint and a half,” he ex- 
claimed, breathlessly, over my _ shoulder. 
“Allow me,” and he set the cap on my head 
rakishly. 

The glare of “The Home” lights fell upon 
us both, as we stopped there. Instead of ihe 
disgust I had expected to see in his eyes, there 
was a quizzical surprise. It was the red bow! 
I knew! Then I saw the look change to 
admiration,—my mother had always told 
me that red was the color, which the women 
of our family had worn for generations. 
I did not speak, but stood with my foot on 
the steps, ready to fly. 

“T see you have Madame with you,” he 
laughed, glancing at the bundle under my 
arm. “Take good care of her. Good- 
night.” 

When I reached my room, I looked in the 
mirror. My cheeks were red, my head 
ruffled and curly, and the red cap was rest- 
ing over one ear, jauntily. Amazed, I 
laughed back at myself. It was a queer 
laugh, part mocking and part triumphant. 
Perhaps you can imagine why! 

Loads and loads of old material came and 
went from the junk shop, but no furniture. 
Weeks and weeks passed and I saw no signs 
of my interesting acquaintance, if he could 
be called that. The house in which I sup- 
posed him to live was closed up now, when 
I passed by it. I took Madame back to the 
store. I had paid an extravagant sum to 
Mr. Bagley for her, and kept her on the win- 
dow stool of aisle M, as I had promised to 
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do. Not that I ever expected to see Doctor 
Tilden’s son or whoever he was, come in 
and read it there, thus showing me that I had 
won, but I wanted to tempt that beast, 
Chance. 

Imagine how I felt one bright Saturday 
afternoon, when I was hunting for a book in 
aisle M, to look up and meet the friendly nod 
of my square shouldered stranger. He was 
seated in the window reading Madame. I 
turned quickly and walked out and I did not 
feel victorious, for I was angry. The book 
was lacking in value now. That night, I went 
after Madame, determined to take her home, 
but as I lifted her up from the window, I saw 
a card slipped in among the pages. I opened 
the book, to find that the piece of paper marked 
the middle of a chapter. I decided that I 
might as well leave it and let him finish the 
chapter, when my glance fell upon the card. 
There was Doctor Tilden, address, and 
office hours. I laughed. The idea of using 
his father’s cards! It never entered my stupid 
head that he might be Doctor Tilden himself. 

The next Saturday I wore a scarlet bow 
on my collar. Of course, Mr. Bagley did 
not notice it, but about four o’clock the bell 
tinkled and when I had calmed myself suf- 
ficiently to look up, I met the eyes of Mr. 
Tilden. He nodded and I looked down 
quickly, knowing that my face matched my 
ribbon in color. 

And so passed many Saturdays, until I 
grew accustomed to looking up and meeting 
those eyes and nods. My desk was near 
aisle A and the reader of Madame would 
bring his books and sit near my window. I 
could not glance up without seeing him, and 
I often felt him looking at me, when I was 
working diligently. 

I gave up reading Madame now, for it made 
me so ashamed to open the book: and find 
my fingers hastening to the marked places. 

One Saturday, at four, I looked up and 
window A was empty. I was-more than sur- 
prised, I was disappointed and lonesome. 


‘Madame lay quietly in her place and seemed 


contented. After looking at her regretfully 
for a few moments, I came:back to my desk 
and gazed through the window. What did I 
see before the door of the store-house! Ex- 
citement filled me. It was the long waited 
for wagon load of furniture. When I rushed 
out of the door, poor Mr. Bagley did no: 
even offer to detain me. 
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Almost all of the furniture had been taken 
from the team before I had noticed it, and 
now the men were stacking it in a rear room. 
My friend, the truckman, piloted me through 
the over-stocked place and I found myself 
in the midst of all sorts of household ware. 

I hunted, but could’ find no chairs like 
those Madame had owned. I crept about 
alone, after the truckman left me, hoping 
and expectant, when whom did I come across 
but Mr. Tilden. He was standing before a 
beautiful carved chair, his hands in his 
pockets, his soul in his eyes. This, then was 
the reason that he had not appeared at the 
book-shop during the afternoon. I began 
to understand just how he was my enemy. 
He was gloating over the very chair that I 
wanted. 

I dived past him, and knelt down before the 
chair, rubbing my hands over its polished arms 
and back. He looked amazed to see me, and 
stepped nearer. 

“Isn’t it the exact type?” he cried eagerly, 
touching it as if to test its value. He had 
probably been here all day, admiring it. ‘It 
will be a bully companion for the one I have, 
and the two before my den fire will give just 
the picture I want. You understand what I 
mean, don’t you? No one else does,” he 
rambled on, exasperating me. 

My heart sank. I crowded against the 
chair and my cheeks flamed. “Yes. I’ve 
been waiting for this chair for months. It’s 
just the type. You shan’t have it,” I cried. 

He gave me one look, then laughed. 

““Why, it’s mine already. I’ve paid for it, you 
goose.” 
“Pooh!” was all I could think of to utter. 
I happened to look up quickly and scornfully, 
and his eyes were no longer full of love for the 
chair, but they were fixed on me. My hair, 
my cheeks, my hands, my red bow even, I 
saw them quickly pass over. A little quiver 
of excitement made me forget the chair for 
an instant. Perhaps he would relent and 
sell it to me, just because “I” was “me.” 
But my foolishness went as quickly as it had 
come. I was ashamed and let my face drop 
down on the arm of the chair. I would say 
good-bye to it and then regain my diginity. 

After a moment I stood up and straightened 
my dress and my hair, feeling his eyes on me 
every second. I looked off towards the band 
of light in the distance, which came from 
the door, and said very cooly, “You are 
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selfish. You have one chair. I cannot un- 
derstand why I should not have the other. 
But of course it is yours by right of having 
and holding. However, please leave a few 
things in the town for me, after this, when you 
go on a raid.” 

“You have the book, why shouldn’t I have 
the chairs?” he protested, still with his 
quizzical, half mocking manner. 

I waited for him to stand aside, to let me 
pass, but he acted as if he had forgotten how 
to do such things. ‘The color came and went 
in his face, and I could feel it doing the same 
in mine. 

Then he blurted out, ‘I know I’m a cad, 
but I just can’t give up that chair,—couldn’t 
we own them jointly?” He stopped, over- 
come perhaps,—I know that I would have 
been. It must have been my _ horrible, 
scornful expression that made him stop, but 
he did make me feel queer in my throat. I 
put my hand out on the arm of the old chair, 
for support. It seemed as if Madame Jeanne 
patted it as it lay there, enjoining me to be 
good and not to quarrel. 

He looked at me eagerly. ‘You see what 
I mean, do you not? All the fellows call me 
an odd duffer—I do not know you except 
as I have become acquainted with you in Mr. 
Bagley’s store. I know that you like the 
things that I like—at least I believe you do.” 
He was getting sadly confused. His eyes 
brightened as he looked at me. ‘But, con- 
found it, anyway, I’m in need of you Mad- 
emoiselle Jeanne! Won’t you see it?” 

The words were not much, but the appeal 
was strong and came from deep heart beats. 
Suddenly I felt my knees shaking and I al- 
most laughed out. Surely this was no place 
for Rita Alen! I was being hypnotized 
in daylight in a common junk shop. What a 
place for a proposal! 

I wanted fo turn out the lights and laugh 
as I had in the book-store that night long 
ago. Perhaps he saw a glimmer of this in my 
eyes as I dared to look up at last, for he moved 
aside ever so little. I must have been 
hysterical, but I was disgusted with myself 
at losing my dignity. I muttered, ‘No, 
you offer impossible things. Keep your 
chairs.” Then I fled. 

When I reached the door, I stopped and 
looked back. He was watching me, and his 
hand was resting on the arm of the chair, 
where mine had been and where my head 
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had rested. It was a little thing for me to 
notice, but it sent a delicious feeling down to 
my very toes, and made me spoil the whole 
thing by waving my hand to him as I slipped 
out. 

It was the next day at dinner that my fat, 
little maid whispered something in my ear, 
which made me swallow the rest of the meal 
whole and rush up to my room. ‘There on 
the bed lay a long box, but a fragrance had 
crept through its cardboard safe and filled 
the whole room. I sat on the floor and when 
the cover was off I saw them—roses, red like 
my red bow and my cheeks; roses like those 
Madame Jeanne must have smelt in the early 
morning and seen nodding and flicking in 
the breezé from the ocean. I guessed where 
they were from before I saw a card in the 
bottom of the box—and there staring at me 
again was Doctor Tilden—office hours and 
all. This time I believed it, and instead of 
feeling frightened at my escapades, I laughed 
and longed for battle again. I left the roses 
in an old vase on the hearth and went out. 

A new feeling clutched at my throat. I 
was gay, I was feverishly happy and my feet 
seemed to fly over the narrow street to the 
book-store. If he came in again soon to read 
Madame, he would find one of his red roses 
close against my throat—then—but I would 
save the joy until that moment. 

That afternoon passed, the shadows flew 
out from the corners and held me; the rose 
grew sweeter as it withered. The whole 
room seemed a new place. Then the news- 
boy jingled the bell over the door and I picked 
up the paper to glance it through, as usual 


Old Belden Estate. 
2—8 p. m. 
March Tenth—Monday 
Large collection of French paintings, 
furniture, ar J dishes. 
That was as far as I read. O, could I go to 
it and find something? Could I afford it? 
I would anyway. The date was the coming 
month. 

Each night as I hurried home past the row 
of houses in which I knew my questionable 
enemy lived, I wondered if he knew of that 
auction. I hoped not. I did want to win 
this time and find something. Each night, 
as I opened my door, a flood of fragrance 
came to greet me, and forced that person upon 
my memory. Each afternoon, in the store, 
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I sat and gazed through the window. I 
could not work steadily, and “he” might go 
to the junk shop. But the city seemed to 
have swallowed him up and during that 
month I began to feel, that what I had thought 
was loneliness before, was nothing compared 
to this new feeling. Madame lay resting on 
the window all the time now. The roses had 
faded and my mouth was becoming scornful 
again, before the month preceding the auction 
was over. 

Then Monday night of the tenth came. I 
did not go home to supper, but slipped on 
my raincoat and hat and sped toward the 
water. The old Belden estate ran along 
the water front, on a high piece of land. It 
was a wonderful place, with terraces, beaches, 
cliffs, boat-houses, Italian gardens, and in- 
numerable unpractical things. 

It was a damp, misty night, and the streets 
were crowded with the business people 
hurrying to their suppers eager to get in from 
this clinging air to fires and voices. 

I was eager also, but it was the eagerness 
of battle and searching. As I dodged by 
teams and cars and people in the business 
district, I spied a pair of thin square shoulders 
ahead of me. It was the first time that I 
seen them ina month. At first I was afraid 
that he wouldn’t see me and then I was afraid 
that he would. 

He walked ahead of me for several blocks 
and at last I decided that he did know of the 
auction and was going to get there before I 
did. Well, he shouldn’t see me! I would 
let him go in first and then I would stand in 
the rear and outbid him every time. I was 
very brave now and really thought that I 
could do it. Soon, I forgot to think of the 
auction, and just watched his long, easy 
strides and the way he threw his head back 
as he walked. I watched him turn corners 
and felt that he must know that I was near 
him. 

At last, ahead, I saw the lights on the iron 
gates which led into the grounds, then those 
of the house beyond. All my interests in 
auctions left me and I felt frightened and 
alone in the darkness. I could no longer see 
anyone before me. . The wind was east and 
the waves were beating up on the beach 
noisily. The wind swept past me, bringing 
with it the cry of the auctioneer in the lighted 
house. 

I groped my way along the road and spying 
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a seat under a pergola of Italian style, I sat 
down, biting my teeth together and digging 
my hands deep into my raincoat pockets. It 
would be useless to go into that house and bid 
with my little capital,—and the disappoint- 
ment of seeing someone else—the disap- 
pointment of seeing “him” buy the things 
I wanted myself, would be too much. 

My eyes followed the lights on the water, 
and the mist shimmering about them. I 
wished that I had never met Maupassant, if 
he was to affect me in this way. Mr. Bagley 
had told me that Maupassant was not healthy. 
I had wondered at the time if he had known 
what he meant. Now I knew that he had. 

Suddenly, a black shadow loomed up from 
the mist before me and slumped down on 
the other end of the seat. Then it muttered, 
“Beastly collection.” I stopped breathing. 
I was really afraid. I moved ever so little 
toward my end of the seat. Two eyes were 
strained toward me, and the shadow moved 
too and exclaimed, “I beg your pardon. I 
had no idea that there was anyone here.” 

It was boyish, the voice I knew. I almost 
reached for his coat-tails in my eagerness. 
“Tt’s only me,” I quavered. 

“Bless us—it’s Mademoiselle,” he cried, 
and then I was swept against a smooth coat, 
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a scratchy face, and a bold mouth. I closed 
my eyes and let him have my hands. Noth- 


ing seemed to matter now but this. 

Then the whirlwind passed and I opened 
my eyes to see the shimmering mist as before, 
the lights; and heard the auctioneer still 
shouting. The cool, hard hand strayed to 
my forehead and brushed back my hair, as it 
had that day in the store. In the middle 
of my cheek somewhere (queer place for an 
ear), a low voice questioned—‘Then you 
won’t let those two chairs stand so lonesome 
before my den fire very long? One has red 
cushions—and I have seen you sitting there 
for weeks already.” 

“Must I be stationary and sit there all the 
time?” I laughed tremulously. 

“No, only when you are not hunting up 
new treasures with me.” : 

The mist shut out the lights on the water, 
the auctioneer’s voice died away in the wind, 
and my fingers clutched something soft in 
my raincoat pocket. It was a rosebud— 
one of the last ones of the boxful. I brought 
it out and held it up to his face. ‘“O, I love 
them so. Can’t you see them waving with 
the breeze in Madame’s garden ?” I whispered. 

“We will see them together some day, 
sweetheart.” 





THE SHADOW OF A DREAM 


By Edward Wilbur Mason 


N common things I see its wondrous light; 
I see its glory in the purpling rose; 
Its breath I feel in every wind that blows; 
Forevermore it gleams on my rapt sight. 
I see its wing immaculate and white 





In clouds that pass and in the falling snows, 
I see it twinkle where the brooklet flows; 
In flame-struck bird I see its beauty bright. 
The Shadow of a Dream! Ah soul of mine! 
If navelled in this darksome vale of strife 
There be such splendor and such deathless cheer, 
How fairer than its symbol or its sign 
Must that far country be where radiant clear 
The shadow of the dream, indeed is Life! 

















BLUE MONDAY 


“T’ll scarcely earn my board this week!” 
Groaned the Tub dejectedly; 
The Wringer turned, and with dismal squeak, 
Twill be a tight squeeze for me!” 


“T haven’t a copper to bless my name!” 
Fumed the Boiler over the fire; 

“Not a nickle have I, ’tis a burning shame!” 
Puffed the great Range, red with ire. 


““My blood is blue, I’d have you know!” 
The Bluing-bottle cried, 

“Alas! to think I could sink so low!” 

- And it fell on its face, and—dyed 


Snapped the Line, “I can’t make both ends 
meet!” 
“You're too slack,” spoke up the Post, 
“T’m in a hole, but I'll keep my feet, 
And the strain won’t be long at most.” 


“T’ve always had to pinch ” whined the Pins; 
“A flat pocket mine,” yawned the Bag; 
(The Sheet was wiping the Prop’s lean shins, 

And looked like a dirty rag!) 


Mourned the Soap, “I’ve wasted riotously 
Haven’t even a scent for my needs!” 
At which the Suds fairly bubbled with glee, 


And, ran away ’mong the weeds. 
C. B. Moddock. 


LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME- 
MAKERS 


FoR THE LITTLE HELPS FOUND SUITED FOR USE IN 
THIS DEPARTMENT, WE AWARD SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. IF YOU ARE ALREADY A 
SUBSCRIBER, YOUR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE 
PAID IN FULL TO DATE IN ORDER TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER. Yovu can THEN 
EITHER EXTEND YOUR OWN TERM OR SEND THE NATIONAL 
TO A FRIEND. IF YOUR LITTLE HELP DOES NOT APPEAR, 
IT IS PROBABLY BECAUSE THE SAME IDEA HAS BEEN 
OFFERED BY SOMEONE ELSE BEFORE YOU. TRY AGAIN. 
WE DO NOT WANT COOKING RECIPES, UNLESS YOU HAVE 
ONE FOR A NEW OR UNCOMMON DISH. ENCLOSE A 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE IF YOU WISH US 
TO RETURN OR ACKNOWLEDGE UNAVAILABLE OFFERINGS. 


TO CLEAN WHITE PAINT 
By Mary Cassody. Whitewater, Wis. 
The best way to clean white paint is to dip a piece of 
soft flannel cloth in warm water, wring it out, then dip 


it in clean bran, using this to rub the paint. The friction 
of the bran will remove the stains without injuring the 


paint. . 
CREASELESS DOILIES 
By Mrs. B. H. Baker, Milwaukee, Wis. 

To prevent doilies and all fancy linens from creasing 
and mussing when laid away, roll up in a partly stiff paper, 
and they will keep their shape as though freshly laun- 
dered. 

ANTIDOTE FOR KEROSENE 
By Millie Biller, Florence, Wis. 


If a child should drink kerosene, give it a large spoon- 
ful of castor oil with two spoonfuls of cream. 
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TRANSPLANTING SMALL TREES 
By Mrs. James R. Hindes, Perrysville, Ind. 


A small tree or any shrub may be successfully transplanted 
at any season or at any stage of growth in the following way. 
Dig a trench entirely around the tree, a foot or more in 
width and a little deeper, leaving the roots imbedded in a 
ball of earth. Fill the trench with wet cement, and leave 
undisturbed till it hardens. The tree may then be lifted 
and removed at pleasure. After placing it where it is to 
stand, break and remove the cement and immediately 
fill the space with earth. 


FOUR SUGGESTIONS 
By L. L. Markus, West Duluth, Mich. 


The very best way to remove the odor from pans in which 
fish, onions etc., have been cooked, is to put into the dish 
the coffee grounds left from dinner. All odor almost in- 
stantly disappears. 

Keep an old comb to clean the carpet sweeper with and 
you will save your hands as well as time. 

Tough boiling meat will be made tender by putting a 
little soda in the water. 

Always flour suet before chopping as this keeps the 
particles from sticking tcgether. 


CURE FOR JAUNDICE 
By Mrs. Agnes Haskei , Lowell, Mass. 
By a typographical error, the word. “bayberry” was 
used instead of “barberry” in the following: 
Barberry root or bark is a sure cure for jaundi¢e. Steep 
well and extract all the goodness possible. Drink freely 
of this bitter liquid. Many years ago this cured the writer’s 


mother of the severest attack, and of recent years, a lady 
residing in Lowell, Mass. 
HOW TO MEND GLOVES 
By Isadore Short, Pecatonica, Ill. 

I prolong the usefulness of my black silk gloves by turn- 
ing them wrong side out when I first buy them, and strength- 
ening the ends of the fingers with black court plaster and 
when a place wears thin anywhere | also put the plaster 


on the wrong side. The same might be done with white 
gloves, using the white court plaster. 


HANDY WHILE SEWING 
By S. K. Guernsey, Orlando, Fla. 
It will be found convenient and many steps will be saved 
if a common magnet is attached to a four-foot string or 


thread, so that when you drop a needle or scissors you need 
not get up to get it, but can easily pick it up with the magnet. 


NEW USE FOR TALCUM POWDER 
By M. J. B., Rochester, N. Y. 


Sprinkle the spot or spots thickly with talcum powder, 
let stand over night, and in the morning when the powder 
is brushed off the grease will have disappeared also. 


TO KEEP LARD FRESH 
By Mrs. Russell Evans, Brownsville, Tenn. 
To keep lard fresh for several months, stir in about a 


tablespoonful of honey to every six or eight gallons of 
lard, after removing the dried fat. 
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OILCLOTH ON TABLE MAT 
By Miss G. E. Jameson, Great Works, Me. 


I have covered the silence cloth with white oilcloth and 
bound the two edges together with white tape. This saves 
washing the cloth and keeps it in its original state, and also 
saves the polish of the dining-table, which is often harmed 
by the spilling of hot dishes. A great convenience in this 
arrangement is that the tablecloth can be slipped on with- 
out sticking to the padding beneath. 


CAR SICKNESS 


Seasickness and also car sickness (both steam and elec- 
tric) can be avoided by the liberal eating of well-salted 
popcorn. This has been tried many times, with success, 
and is a very simple remedy. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR SCOURING SOAP. 
By Mrs. F. S. Youtsey, Denver, Coo. 


When entirely out of scouring soap, 1 have found that 
common baking soda sprinkled on a cloth is very efficient 
in cleaning marble basins and bath tubs. 


TO KILL COOKING SMELLS 
By Christina, Springfela, Mass. 
To kill cooking smells, throw a few whortle-berries on 


the stove and notice the fine aroma it creates. You will 
never use anything else, once tried. 


AN EXCELLENT TONIC 
By Mrs. A. E. Kent, Roseburg, Ore. 


Water cress contains much sulphur, and is an excellent 
tonic for complexion and hair. Eat it raw or as a salad 
dressing. 

TO RELIEVE BURNS 
By Dollie Mathes, Whitesboro, Texas 


Make a salve of powdered alum and water and bind on 
the burn? the pain will immediately cease. 


WHEN MAKING FRUIT PIES 

By Elsie I. Phelps, Pittsburg, Kan. 
In making fruit pies, brush the lower crust with unbeaten 
white of egg to prevent the juice from soaking through. 


CANNED TOMATOES 
By Bessie Bennett, Glidden, lowa 


Melted butter poured on the top of canned tomatoes 
just before sealing will make them keep sweet. 


TO MEND BROKEN CHINA 
By Alonzo Rice, Shelbyville, Ind. 


Bind the broken pieces together with twine, and boil 
in milk for thirty minutes or more. 


FOR INSOMNIA 
By Ann Dutson, Leamington, Utah 


For insomnia, take a cup of hot milk before retiring. 














A NEW SPADING FORK 


By A. L. C., Arleta, Oregon 


My Lady who has a little piece of ground she wishes 
to set a few choice roses or to make a canna bed or pansy 
plot, when the menfolk are all busy in town and have no 
time in the evenings or mornings, just order from your 
hardware man a flat-tined potato fork, and use it instead 
of the spade or shovel, and see how much easier your task 
becomes, especially if the ground be gravelly. I just 
moved to town here and was struggling trying to make 
an impression on and in the hard ground to set out our roses 
and violets we had moved with us, when one of our neigh- 
bors called over the back fence and wanted to know if 
I didn’t want to borrow her fork. I tried it and decided 
to pass the good news along to other women, and to the 
men, too. 


STORING FURS 
By Mrs. W. H. Greene, Burlington, Vt. 

Take an empty kerosene barrel and put in a few news- 
papers on bottom and sides; then put in your goods, and 
head the barrel on tight, putting in an out-of-the-way 
place. The furs will be safe from moths for any length 
of time. When removing them from the barrel, hang 
in the open air for a few hours, and you will find them as 
good as new and no odor of kerosene will remain. 


SURE CURE FOR CANKER-SORES 
By Mary C. Harmon, Red Wing, Minn. 


Canker-sores when they first appear in the mouth can 
be readily cured by applying red vaseline. Anoint the 
sores just before retiring at night, and once or twice during 
the day. Sometimes a single application will be enough. 
The writer knows of no better, milder remedy for these 
painful sores. . 


OLD-TIME REMEDY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
By Mollie Jervey, Charleston, S. C. 


One ounce bicarbonate of soda, one ounce of powdered 
rhubarb, one ounce of aromatic spirits of ammonia, eighteen 
tablespoonfuls of water. This is bottled together, and a 
dessert spoonful taken after each meal. Is splendid for 
all suffering from dyspepsia. 


TO PREVENT “BOILING OVER” 
By Mrs. C. H. Phillips, Cassadaga, N.Y. 


When cooking anything that is apt to rise and boil over, 
like rice, peas, beans, etc., if a small piece of butter is put 
in it will stop it and is no detriment to the thing being 
cooked. This is one of the very best helps I have found. 


TO PREVENT BED-SORES 
By Mrs. E. A. Hill, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Add alum to alcohol used for bathing people who are 
obliged to be in bed constantly; it toughens the skin and 
prevents bed-sores. 


BAKED PORK CHOPS 
By Mrs. W. H. Jersey, Nyack, N.Y. 


Pork chops will be much more tender if, after being 
prepared as for frying, they are baked in the stove oven. 
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IRONING SHADOW EMBROIDERY 
By Mrs. M. J. Bailey, Custer, S. D. 


To make shadow embroidery stand out well, lay it 
right side down on a Turkish towel when ironing. You 
will be delighted with the result. 


WHEN GLUE GETS DRY 
When glue gets too dry and hard to use, pour in a little 
vinegar, and in a day or two it will be as g as new. 
This can be done over and over as it dries. 
PEELING RIPE TOMATOES 


Instead of pouring boiling water on ripe tomatoes to 
loosen the skin, rub over them the back of the paring knife. 
The skin will then peel off easily. 

The skins can be loosened on ripe peaches by pouring 
on them boiling water for a few minutes. This makes 
less waste of fruit than the ordinary paring. 


BUTTER THE DISH 


Rub with butter any baking dish in which you expect 
to cook milk, such as macaroni and cheese, and the food 
will not stick to the dish and will be much easier to wash. 


TO FRY PORK CHOPS 
By Clara Douglass, Livonia Center, N. Y. 


Try dipping your pork chops and pork tenderloins in 
flour before frying them, and see how delicious they are. 


STALE BREAD 


A crust of stale bread boiled with cabbage will absorb 
the disagreeable odor. 


A COUGH CURE 
By Mrs. D. S. Wean, Kinsman, O. 


Take one pint of New Orleans molasses and add one 
teaspoonful of pine tar. Let simmer a little together till 
well mixed, then add one small teacup of good cider vine- 
gar and one-half teaspoonful of ipecac. Cook slowly till 
a good syrup is formed, but not too thick to run well from 
a bottle. We have used this recipe for over twenty years 
in our home, and can recommend it. 


FOR TONSILITIS 
By E. L. H., Lansing, Mich. 
Dampen the end of your finger and dip it into common 
baking soda, and touch each tonsil; repeat this treatment 


every hour until the soreness is entirely gone. You will 
find this a sure cure however severe the case may be. 


TREATMENT FOR AN OLD FLOOR 
By E. B. Manning, Ashland, Wis. 


For filling up cracks in an old floor which you intend to 
paint, there is nothing better than kalsomine mixed to a 
paste. It will soon harden and may then be smoothed 
off with sandpaper and painted over. 


SEALING FRUIT JARS 
By P. W. C., Wheeling, W. Va. 
When canning fruit if you dip the rubber in the juice of 


the fruit just before putting on the jar the sealing process 
will be more effectual. Try it. 









SWIFT & CO."S EMPLOYES’ BENEFIT 
ASSOCIATION 


By MITCHELL MANNERING 


N these times there is a pronounced recog- 

nition of the value of the work of the 
captains of industry in keeping things going. 
Labor and capital are everywhere at hand, 
but the main power that can combine the 
two factors with the genius for creating new 
wealth or giving better service and better 
products to the people is rare enough to com- 
mand the highest reward that can come from 
supplying the increased public demand. Cri- 
ticism (not to use the uglier word, vitupera- 
tion) like death, loves a shining mark, and 
so every conspicuous success must take its 
share of the—well—criticism. 

A good example of this is found in the so- 
called “Beef Trust” of Chicago, which has 
been condemned without limit for all kinds 
of wickedness; although ordinary common 
sense would realize that there must be much 
more than wickedness to account for the 
fraud results. In fact, a little inquiry shows 
that the methods introduced by the Chicago 
packers for utilizing the previous wastes, 
created a value for the public in the by- 
products a hundred fold more than the ac- 
cumulations from the profits. 

Recognized as one of the leaders in the 
packing industry is Swift & Company. They 
started in 1885 with capital stock of $300,000, 
and in 1908 have a business capitalized at 
over $50,000,000 with a volume of busi- 
ness exceeding $250,000,000 every year. In 
the meantime, hundreds of other concerns 
with equal opportunities and even stronger 
financial standing at the outset went into 
oblivion. Can there be any possible explana- 
tion than the fact of superior creation, in- 
telligence with superior ability in the manage- 
ment to account for the success. 

For many years past I have always found 
at the stock yards in Chicago the most in- 
teresting phases of our commercial and agri- 
cultural development. ‘There is always some- 
thing beside the meat packing business to 
interest the observers. 

One of the most remarkable and success- 


ful Employes’ Benefit Associations in the 
country is the organization recently perfected 
among the employes of Swift & Company. 
It has been a natural outgrowth of the great 
business of this concern, and of the most 
thorough and painstaking study of the ques- 
tion by .Mr. Louis F. Swift, president of the 
great business organization. The result is 
one of the most effective organizations of 
the kind. Organized in July, 1907, it al- 
ready leads in the matter of co-operative in- 
dustrial insurance. The plan after all is so 
simple that the wonder is it was never thought 
of before. It provides industrial insurance 
at less than regular cost, with all the expense 
of administration to the policy holders en- 
tirely eliminated. There is not the least 
aspect of any charitable design. They have 
simply made a business proposition to pay 
all the expenses of the administration of such 
an organization. There are no collection 
expenses as no one but the employes are 
admitted to the association. There is no 
deficit to be looked after, and the medical 
examinations and the visitation of the sick 
are provided for by the company. 

The project was made a regular depart- 
ment of this great business operation with 
offices furnished by the company. The 
board of directors represent the seven vari- 
ous plants, with Mr. Carton, treasurer of 
Swift & Company, serving as chairman of 
the advisory board. The advisory board, 
elected last November, is as follows: 

Frank Stout, Chicago, boiler shop; M. S. 
Robinson, Kansas City, time keeper; C. W. 
Beltz, Omaha, labor gang; A. G. Hines, St 
Louis, superintendent’s office; T. H. O’Brien, 
St. Joseph, fire department; N. D. Purves, 
St. Paul, time keeper; G. F. Clark, Fort 
Worth, time keeper. 

The brief record of the Employes’ Benefit 
Association from its organization July Ist, 
1907, shows the wonderful possibilities of 
such an organization. Its primary object 
was simply to establish and maintain a fund 
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for the benefit of the employes in the asso- 
ciation in case of sickness or accident, and 
to aid their families in case of death. Dur- 
ing the first month 2,538 members were en- 
rolled and in a little over six months the 
membership had increased to 5,374. Up to 
February 29 the benefits paid numbering 
954, including fourteen deaths. The total 
amount paid out in direct benefits was $17,- 
615.25. 

The statistics of mortality are especially 
interesting considering the small percentage 
of deaths among the employes engaged in 
the packing house business. The beneficiaries 
paid, include employes of every department 
of the business, and the promptness with 
which every case has been investigated and 
all claims paid has proven conclusively the 
efficiency of the organization. The benefits 
are, of course, guaranteed by Swift & Com- 
pany, and under agreement they stand back 
of any deficiency that might occur. The 
salaries of the officers, medical examiners, 
clerks and other incidentals are paid by the 
company while the advisory board, elected by 
the employes, serves without salaries. 

The basic policy of the association is much 
the same as that on which the restaurant is 
run, where a meal is provided at a cost which 
would hardly pay for the raw material con- 
sumed, to say nothing of the expense of pre- 
paration, serving and rental, but the plan 
greatly increases the efficiency and stability 
of the staff of employes. 

The charter members of the Employes’ 
Benefit Association all started at the same 
rate and on the same basis, and they were 
able to do this since very few of the employes 
were over forty-five years of age. A provi- 
sion is made that any one leaving the employ 
at any time can maintain and hold his death 
benefit the same as when he entered. 

When it is remembered that Swift & Com- 
pany, with a rapidly growing business, al- 
ready have over 27,000 employes on their 
pay roll, some idea of the scope of this enter- 
prise can be realized. Instructions to the 
members of the Employes’ Benefit Associa- 
tion are printed in six languages. The bene- 
fits so far required about one-half for acci- 
dents and one-half. for sickness, with only 
a small fraction for death benefits, which 
compares favorably with the mortality sta- 
tistics in any city in the country. 

The record of medical examinations, show- 
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ing general health and hygienic conditions, 
have a striking psychological interest little 
dreamed of years ago in anything known as 
private enterprise. The company has already 
begun to carefully analyze its own mortuary 
statistics, and finds that the risks have been 
steadily improving. Not one cent is paid out 
of receipts except for benefits and in this 
respect the Empioyes’ Benefit Association is 
one of the most complete co-operative and 
mutual benefit associations that has ever been 
established. 

The great amount of money lost in the 
regular associations to policy holders is oc- 
casioned through lapses of premiums which 
goes directly back to the beneficiaries in this 
organization. The spirit of the whole sys- 
tem seems to be the insurance of health, 
rather than assurance in case of.death. When 
the time of eléction for representatives from 
the different plants as members of the ad- 
visory board occurs, there is always a spirited 
and lively election which is indicative of the 
splendid enthusiastic interest in the associa- 
tion. 

The Employes’ Benefit Association of 
Swift & Company is the first of its kind to 
provide for paying all benefits without re- 
quiring a release of any kind from employes 
for liability in case of accidents or the waiver 
of any rights whatever under any circum- 
stances. There is no change in the status 
of an employes’ rights by reason of his re- 
ceiving accident benefits. This is one of 
the most radical steps ever taken by any ar- 
ganization or association of this kind. In 
fact, it is almost a fundamental proposition 
of this association, which intentionally ob- 
viates all possible loss from spasmodic pay- 
ments and wasteful lapses so common in 
ordinary industrial insurance. 

The association is organized through a 
deed of trust made by Swift & Company to 
provide for themselves and other persons 
who shall become beneficiaries under this 
trust, benefits in case of sickness, accidents 
or death. The annual meeting is in Novem- 
ber and the whole project was carefully studied 
out under the direction of Mr. Louis F. Swift 
to provide something that was absolutely 
business-like and economical in every possi- 
ble feature as a direct benefit to its members. 

Interest in this project encouraged me to 
interview a number of the members of this 
advisory board. Everyone seemed to be en- 
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thusiastic over the splendid success it had 
already achieved. In meeting and talking 
with the various members throughout the 
plant and yards, there was but one opinion 
as to the effective operation of this organ- 
ization. They insisted that there was nothing 
that quite equalled the insurance given them 
by the Employes’ Benefit Association. 
Primarily and fundamentally a thoroughly 
business proposition, the influence of the 
association certainly tends to make every 
beneficiary at heart more loyal than ever 
to the corporation. There is no anxiety on 
the part of an employe that his family will 
suffer in case of accident or sickness. He 
knows there will be no passing of the hat 
to provide for his wife and children. It 
makes him feel that he is an integral part 
of the great concern for which he is working. 
Incidentally, I could not help noticing the 
splendid physical condition of the workmen 
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and employes generally in the Packingtown 
district which has been so grossly misrepre- 
sented as to the industrial conditions, by 
certain writers. From one of the alleged 
tyrannical ogres of Packingtown has come 
a plan for industrial insurance far in advance 
of anything yet evolved by any of the socio- 
logical dreamers out of their abundance of 
sympathetic professions and Arcadian pro- 
jects of universal happiness. 

The Packingtown insurance idea, as in- 
augurated in this Employes’ Benefit Asso- 
ciation, if generally adopted would do much 
to eliminate the needless apprehension of 
want, useless and expensive struggles be- 
tween labor and capital, or employer and 
employe. In the last analysis, the interests 
of both are mutual and as the general busi- 
ness prospers, it must insure the same pros 
perity in fair ratio and proportion to all 
concerned. 


EARTH'S CALL 


By Augzetta Connor 


OME back to the earth, oh, ye people! 
So wearied and worn with your toil, 
And gain health and strength from the sunshine, 
While winning your bread from the soil. 


As God once spoke in Eden’s garden, 
Nature’s God is now speaking so true— 
That flaming sword will not bar your way; 
That the gates are wide-open for you. 


And Earth, in her dainty spring-time dress, 
Is now hinting of after-whiles, 

When she’ll pile her treasures at your feet, 
And banish your cares with her smile. 
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Its thrifty appearance at once commands the visitor’s admiration 
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NEW ENGLAND EXCELS OLD ENGLAND 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


HE last time I visited dear grandfather 
in old England, he was just celebrating 
Quite naturally, 
I think he was a wonderful man, having 


his one hundredth birthday. 


spent a century of life, and 
every word which he uttered 
has burned itself into my 
memory, words replete with 
maxims and words of ripe 
wisdom, chiefest of which 
was, “Joe, me boy, if you 
want to live long, get up in 
the morning, and have a good 
hearty laugh. If you can’t 
think of anything humorous, 
tickle yourself, but get up 
right and shake yourself with 
a good hearty laugh, it livens 
up the diaphragm. Then 
you are in tune. And re- 


member that every man is 
born with a gift as a birth- 





WILLIAM CARTER, SR. 
Who in 1907 celebrated his sem{-cen- 
tennial in the knitting business 





right; when you discover what yours may be, 
set about developing it for the best results. 
God bless you, me boy. I can’t leave you 
any legacy beyond a good stock of good 


English grit.” 

Somehow or other this 
came vividly to mind when 
I started out on a tour of in- 
spection at the establishment 
of The Wm. Carter Co. at 
Needham Heights. We saw 
the achievements of a sturdy 
English knitter, who came to 
this country fifty years ago, 
determined to make his way 
in the new land of the West. 
There was not much to do 
at first as there were few 
knitting mills, and little to 
employ the skill of the lad 
who had served his full time 
as an apprentice in the knit- 
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ting mills of old England. It is a singular 
fact that, following this pioneer of American 
industry many of the best knitting mills in 
this country are now clustered around the 
spot where this young Englishman located. 
Imagine if you will a large, neatly painted 
white building with dark green trimmings 
situated in a beautiful dale between . low 
wooded hillocks and beside a winding crystal 
lake fed by the ever flowing subterranean 
springs. It was a bit of scenery that sug- 
gested old England, the trees and the foliage 
all seemed to make it an ideal setting for the 


and growth of the enterprise, in which he 
still takes great pride. And in a few sen- 
tences he-told the whole story. ‘‘We get good 
labor. These people are the descendents of 
English knitters and trained help for gener- 
ations. We take a pride in our work to 
produce the best. I can remember the time 
when we imported our knitted goods; for no 
sooner did an ambitious manufacturer achieve 
a slight. success than a ship load, perhaps, 
of foreign-made commodities would swoop 
down glutting the market and swamp the 
struggling manufacturer who was compelled 
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IN A BEAUTIFUL DALE BETWEEN WOODED HILLOCKS 
It is a bit of scenery that suggests old England 


perfection of this industrial product—knit 
underwear. And yet I dare say that the 
scene was not so natural as the product of 
this man’s genius. 

Seated in the office my attention was called 
to a bunch of fabric samples, ranging from 
the very finest gauzy effects to the more sub- 
stantial merinos, and all knitted in the-soft- 
est elastic ribbed-stich. 

No sooner had we begun to inspect the 
mills than I realized that here was the setting 
for a story to tell the readers of the “‘ National’’ 
where the finest underwear in the world is 
produced. This aroused the enthusiasm of 
Mr. William Carter, Sr., who was aglow 
with reminiscences concerning the evolution 


to pay higher and better wages than in the 
old country. But when we had a tariff and 
were enabled to build up our trade, not only 
were the goods alone greatly improved, but 
the workmanship became thoroughly expert.” 

Associated with Mr. Carter in his business 
are his sons. Mr. Horace Carter, Treasurer, 
accompanied us as we started down the hill 
to visit the mills. ‘Then was the view of this 
charming scene. presented and we stopped 
to feast upon its beauty. Another son, Mr 
William H. Carter, soon joined us. He is 
superintendent of the mills and conducted 
us on a tour of inspection, revealing the en- 
thusiasm he had in the work and the product. 
I think it is the personality of Mr. Carter and 
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THE WINDING AND REWINDING 


MUST. BE WATCHED ATTENTIVELY 


Nothing short of perfection is the result 


nis sons that accounts for the high grade, 
increasing 


and rapidly demand for the 
Carter goods. 

The foundation was shown in the selected 
yarns and materials used. For the first time 
I understood what lisle thread means. It is 
primarily a doubled and twisted yarn (where- 
as, other yarns are single threaded) with the 
nap burned off by being passed rapidly, in a 
dexterous way, over a singeing flame, doing 


the work as effectively as mother burned the 
downy feathers off a chicken with flaming 
paper. In the winding room there were 
long frame-machines where the thread was 
wound and rewound, to carefully inspect it 
for any imperfections and to prepare it care- 
fully for the knitting machines. It was wound 
from cylindrical form to conical form in order 
that finally the tension and pull would be just 
right when used on the knitting machines. 


KNITTING THE TUBULAR WEBS 
Note the touch test with the back of the hand 
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EXAMPLES OF KNITTING MACHINES DELIVERING THE FABRICS DOWNWARD 
Years of patient study were required to invent such machines 


For sometime we stood by one of the hun- 
dreds of knitting machines, all of the latest 
types, where on cylindrical machanisms were 
hundreds of tiny needles going up and down, 
worked by cams in tiny throats or grooves, 
each one grasped and then released the deli- 
cate threads with far more dexterity than the 
crochet needles can do it guided by the human 
hand. There were two banks or rows of 
needles, the upper, and the lower bank; and 
each tiny needle must do its part, each one 

















acting with precision in its work of building 
the cob-web-like thread into the individual 
stitches that make the undergarment. The 
knitting machine in form is somewhat like 
the ordinary lamp.- Imagine the body of the 
lamp contains on the sides two banks of 
needles, the upper and lower bank. Just 
conceive the body of the lamp to revolve and 
as it revolves the tiny needles on the sides 
move upward and down in response to 
mechanisms alternatingly grasping and let- 
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THESE LOOMS KNIT THE ELASTIC CUFF MATERIAL 
Even in the little details there is no stint of watchfulness 
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THE LAUNDRY 
Passing and repassing between Cylinders to thoroughly bleach and cleanse—Centrifugal Dryer at the left 


ting go the thread, which is fed to it from 
four or six cone-shaped bobbins beneath. 
Then imagine that the chimney of the lamp 
is the woven goods which also revolves in 
exact time with the knitting machine, and as 
the knitting is done from the lower edge, the 
cloth is gradually wound up on’ a huge spool 
at the top. The daily product of one of the 
machines is about one hundred yards. The 
watchful operatives with the back of their 
hands give the cloth a touch from time to 


time, keeping an eye on each of the threads 
that are being fed to thousands of little nee- 
dles that are like busy bees adding to their 
tubular web. 

The characteristic quality of the Carter 
product is its elasticity, due to the multiple 
threads and the ribbed effects; also to the 
perfected methods of fashioning garments 
and making all seams smooth and non- 
irritating. In the making upon machines 
into full-fashioned garments, the work is 
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Having had cuffs attached, all seams felled down, button-holes made, and buttons sewed securely on, the garments have 
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done so thoroughly that not a detail is slighted 
or in any way short of the very best. 

The knitting process accomplished, the 
fabrics are next scoured, and put into 
machines, where, by centrifugal motion, 
nearly all the water is thrown out; then run 
through wringers, and finally strung upon 
upright tubes from which warm, dry air is 
forced upward, puffing out the cloth at the 
top as it is slowly raised and wound on 
spools above. In this way it assumes its 
original appearance, free from wrinkles. 

Emaculately clean and without a blemish 
the cloth passes to the electric cutting ma- 
chines. Here unwound upon long tables, and 
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one as intent upon producing the best quality 
of goods as if she were at work in her own 
home and making garments for herself or her 
loved ones. 

There was a ‘“‘go” movement and wide- 
awake interest such as one seldom observes 
in other institutions. But why not? Out- 
side through the windows were the blue sky 
and hillsides of New England. Near by 
were clustered their homes. They were all 
American born and as friendly and con- 
genial to each other as girls at a boarding 
school. 

There is something about Carter Underwear 
that has individuality as pronounced as an 
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super-imposed one thickness upon another, 
the dexterous operatives cut fifty garments 
at a time. So that an error in running the 
little electric knife would spoil a lot of cloth. 
The patterns are no sooner cut than busy 
sewing machines are humming, and the 
garments have begun to assume form. 

All the details of the making of these gar- 
ments are most fascinating to watch, but 
perhaps the most important of all the pro- 
cesses is the double stitch to eliminate all 
roughness and prevent the irritation under 
arms and around the neck. And how those 
machines did hum, cutting and working 
button-holes, putting on buttons, embroidering 
dainty edgings, putting on cuffs, and so forth. 

Right here I must stop to tell you I never 
saw in any factory a more intelligent and better 
looking lot of young women at work, each 





Easter hat or a graduation dress, and it re- 
flects the happy conditions prevailing at the 
Carter Works, and the intelligence exercised 
in the making. This can be better expressed 
in Mr. Carter’s own language when he said 
that they “could not profitably employ cheap 
labor, for. it is experience and ‘know how’ 
that is required to produce the best,—and 
that must be paid for.” - 

The afternoon sped away too soon, and I 
felt that no more profitable hours could 
have been spent in a lecture room or in pour- 
ing over library books. I wish I could 
present more pictures of the deft and fascinat- 
ing processes by which these millions of tiny 
needles, and hundreds of dexterous hands are 
making the justly celebrated underwear at 
The Wm. Carter Co.’s famous Knitting 
Mills at Needham Heights, Massachusetts. 





















O the student of modern corporation 
affairs no feature is more apparent 
than the manifest tendency of many Ameri- 
can cities to hamper the public utility com- 
panies with conditions that make it very diffi- 
cult for them to obtain money on their bonds 
and securities. Many of these companies are 
unable to borrow a dollar on their bonds at 
the present time, and this because of the fact 
that their city governments show too plainly 
an utter disregard of the obligations of exist- 
ing contracts with the corporations. 

The evils of the days of the Confederation 
were in mind when our Constitution was 
adopted. The makers of thé Constitution 
believed that states and cities would observe 
and have the same regard for contracts as do 
individuals of integrity. In the early days 
it was common for states to not only repudiate 
their contracts, but to destroy by legislation 
the contracts between individuals, and in a few 
instances, since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion states have, by legislation, attempted this 
proceeding, but in late years such attempts 
are very rare. But that it is one of the evils 
of municipal government of the present day 
is a fact well known to every public service 
corporation manager, as weil as to all well- 
informed attorneys. 

Many men whose intentions are perhaps 
honest, but who are wholly incapable of man- 
aging the smallest kind of a business, are 
given official positions in municipal affairs, 
and as a result no well-defined policy is 
mapped out; and oftentimes the work of 
one administration is overthrown by the next, 
and the taxpayers are being continually 
plunged into unnecessary trouble and ex- 
pense. As long as this is mere legislation, 
under our present system, there is no help 
for it, because in mere legislation one coun- 
cil cannot bind a succeeding council. One 
can act, but the next can repeal; but it should 
be observed that when the enactment of a 
council is a valid contract, then the couacil 
cannot repeal and it is the duty of courts of 
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justice to see to it that the provisions of these 
contracts are observed. 

It is a sad commentary upon our system 
of municipal government to state that city 
councils oftentimes do not entertain the same 
respect for the obligations of a contract as 
is ordinarily manifested between two indi- 
viduals. If a set of politicians can gain dis- 
tinction and popularity with the voters by 
championing some popular cause, the obli- 
gation of previous contracts in reference to 
this cause is given but little consideration. 
If a politician promises the people a three- 
cent street railway fare, instead of the pre- 
vailing five-cent charge, he gets more votes 
than does the office seeker who insists that 
all contracts heretofore made with the rail- 
way company are binding obligations that 
must be respected. Many politicians argue 
that a public grant given a street railway com- 
pany or‘other corporation must be given the 
construction most favorable to the public 
when it is susceptible of two or more con- 
structions, but they forget that neither stat- 
utes nor ordinances are to be frittered away 
by construction. Like contracts, they should 
be held up by the four corners, examined and 
given a fair consideration and explanation. 

It is manifest that municipalities often do 
a grievous wrong to innocent people who 
have been induced to invest their money in 
corporations of a semi-public nature. It is 
often true that no consideration whatever is 
given the fact that it casts a serious reflection 
upon a municipality when one of its public 
utility companies is forced into the hands 
of a receiver. 

Public service corporations must build 
many months and sometimes years ahead of 
the city. They must have confidence in the 
good intention of the people and also in the 
growth of the city, and this confidence can- 
not be promoted if radical common councils 
impose upon the corporation-men conditions 
tat are impracticable and impossible. East- 
ern or other investors are not loaning money 
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to the corporations that are inflicted with 
antagonism on the part of their city council 
or civic and municipal leagues. Without new 
money, corporations cannot in the majority 
of cases do any more than keep up their 
equipment, to say nothing about extension 
and improvements. 

The rational plan is for those who repre- 
sent municipalities to throw aside every ves- 
tige of politics and consider all matters per- 
taining to the public utility companies in 
a calm, considerate manner. 

The tendency of modern cities is to spread 
over large areas for the purpose of securing 
better light and air. This is made possible, 
principally, by the cheap and easy mode of 
transit the street railroads furnish. They are 
not simply a present convenience, but they 
anticipate and promote the growth of cities. 
They create to some extent their own patron- 
age by the promotion of the growth and the 
distribution of the population. 

The manager of a monopoly or a corpora- 
tion, enjoying and using a valuable franchise 
carrying great powers which the people think 
belong to them, is placed in a position which 
is calculated to develop the bad traits of 
human nature. The people, or their legis- 
lators and city councils, improvidently granted 
in the past huge powers which are often be- 
yond the reach of a reasonable or proper 
regulation. There is in many cities undis- 
guised hostility on the part of the public to- 
ward public utility companies, and many 
corporation managers think it is impossible 
to please. They must earn dividends for 
the stockholders, and they end by hating 
the public and disregarding it and its-inter- 
ests. Not so with the managements of the 
Des Moines Edison Light Company, Des 
Moines Telephone companies, the Street Rail- 
way company and the Water company. At 
the head of these corporations I found com- 
petency and courtesy—men who invite just 
criticism, who seek out the weak spots, meet 
the people who have complaints eagerly, cor- 
dially and honorably, rectify errors with the 
utmost alacrity, remove defects when they 
are pointed out and who declare by word 
and act that they recognize to the full, not 
merely their duties to their corporation, but 
that great broad duty to the public which 
they are trying with all their hearts to 
serve. 

The whole nation is now demanding that 
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corporations and public utilities shall adopt 
a higher and better standard of service to 
the public, and to the method of fulfilling 
the trust due to investors; and only men who 
are broad enough to realize these facts can 
ever expect to place a corporation, upon a 
pedestal that invites admiration and respect. 

There are many of the smaller cities con- 
templating the inauguration of street railway 
service. In many, if not in most instances, 
the lines must first be operated at a loss. In 
the case of the Des Moines Street Railroad 
the system was operated at a loss for four- 
teen years, being nearly half the time which 
the city undertook to provide an exclusive 
right. The lines were sustained and addi- 
tional tracks built involving an investment 
of $200,000, in reliance upon the future. Al- 
most immediately after the road became re- 
munerative, the city sought an opportunity 
to compete for and divide the very patron- 
age which the road had created at a cost of 
a quarter million dollars. At the present 
time the city is asking the Des Moines City 
Railway Company to vacate the streets, be- 
cause of the supposed termination of its fran- 
chises, and this request is being made of a 
corporation that has spent millions of dollars 
in building a system for the benefit of the 
people of Des Moines. No dividends have 
ever been paid to anybody, and no unrea- 
sonable salaries were ever given to any one. 
For twenty years Mr. J. S. Polk was actively 
engaged as promoter and financial supporter 
of the system, during which time he received 
less than $5,000 for his services. 

Within the past two years I have 
studied the street-railway problem in nearly 
every important city in the United States, 
and I can truthfully say that the Des Moines 
City Railway Company compares favorably 
with the best in the excellence of its system, 
the efficiency of its management and the 
general competency and courtesy on the part 
of employes who come in contact with the 
people. It is true there are some minor im- 
provements necessary, which I am credibly 
informed will be made during the present year. 

The first street-railway franchise in Des 
Moines was granted in 1866 to M. P. Turner, 
J. S. Polk and F. M. Hubbell. This grant 
was for a narrow gauge railway. In a very 
short time after the franchise was secured, 
Polk and Hubbell sold their interests to Tur- 
ner, and the latter constructed a few miles 
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of track on the main business streets. In 
1886 there was considerable complaint among 
the citizens regarding inadequate service and 
poor cars, and at this time Mr. Turner sold 
out the system to what was known as the 


Sherman Syndicate. New money was put 
into the enterprise, and the owners started 
to greatly improve the service at once. In 
1887 the Des Moines Broad Gauge Railroad 
Company obtained a franchise for a street 
railway covering certain streets, and con- 
structed several miles of road. The Sher- 
man Syndicate began action in the courts 
against the Broad Gauge Railroad Company, 
claiming that the Turner franchise granted 
to them, as successors and assignees, an ex- 
clusive right to all the streets of Des Moines 
for a period of thirty years from 1866. This 
case was decided by the Supreme Court of 
Towa to the effect that the Turner franchise 
was exclusive for the term of thirty years for 
the operation of cars by animal power only. 
This decision, of course, practically put the 
Broad Gauge Company out of business so 
far as animal power was concerned, but for- 
tunately for the company electric traction was 
just about that time beginning to attract at- 
tention. The Sprague Electric Company 
were experimenting with their system in 
Richmond, Virginia, and their rivals, the 
Thompson-Houston Company, the parent of 
the present General Electric Company, made 
arrangements with the owners of the Des 
Moines Broad Gauge property to have their 
franchise modified so that they could operate 
their cars by electric power. The Des Moines 
Company at once equipped their system with 
the new power, and in 1888 the first electric 
cars were operating on the streets of the city. 
Des Moines, therefore, was among the pio- 
neers in electric railroading. 

In the meantime there had been various 
franchises granted to other corporations, to wit: 
The Des Moines Sevastopol Street Railway 


Company, Des Moines Rapid Transit Com-. 


pany, Des Moines Suburban Railway Com- 
pany, Des Moines Belt Line Company and 
the Des Moines River Line Company. Most 
of these companies were operating by steam, 
because of the fact that none could utilize 
the animal power without conflicting with 
the decision of the Supreme Court. Between 
the two main companies, the Des Moines 
Street Railway Company and the Des Moines 
Broad Gauge Electric Company, there was 
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a constant and bitter warfare for possession 
of the street and territory. These fights were 
not only in the courts, but actual skirmishes 
took place on the streets, which on a number 
of occasions called out the police. The situ- 
ation at this time became so intolerable to 
the business men and traveling public that 
a settlement of the trouble was, strongly urged. 
Influential citizens importuned J. S. Polk, 
one of the pioneer residents, and a man of 
large experience in railway operation and 
construction, to undertake the consolidation 
and reorganization of all the companies so 
that they could be brought under one head 
and one management. Mr. Polk proved 
equal to the occasion, and formed a syndi- 
cate which in 1889 purchased the various 
companies and at once began the re-organ- 
ization along modern lines by abandoning the 
narrow gauge and relaying tracks to stand- 
ard gauge; by purchasing new cars and elec- 
trical equipment and abandoning all the horse 
and steam cars and converting the road in 
its entirety to electrical equipment. 

Before this consolidation it would cost a 
passenger from five to twenty cents to ride 


ftom one portion of the city to another. After 


consolidation a five-cent fare was given, with 
transfers to any part of the city. 

The consolidated company since that date 
has been continually improving its tracks, 
cars and power plant, until today the com- 
pany has some eighty miles of track and op- 
erates large double-truck cars on all lines, 
and has a modern up-to-date power plant. 
The company is giving the citizens of Des 
Moines excellent service, in fact better than 
is given in many of the large cities. 

About two years ago a suit was begun by 
the Civic League of Des Moines in which 
the franchise rights of the Des Moines City 
Railway Company to the streets of the city 
were attacked. The railway company claimed 
the Turner franchise grants a perpetual right 
to the use of the streets of Des Moines for 
street railway purposes, and the exclusive 
feature as above stated had already been 
sustained by the Iowa Supreme Court. The 
suit on behalf of the city to test the franchise 
rights of the company was tried before Judge 
McPherson of the United States District 
Court, and his decision, rendered about a 
year ago, sustained the company in every 
contention that was made. The case has 
now been appealed to the United States Su- 
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preme Court by the city, but the decision 
has not yet (May 1) been rendered. 

It should be noted that the city contended 
that the company’s rights to the streets of 
Des Moines expired in 1899. It should also 
be noted that no attack was made on the 
franchise until 1905-06, about seven years 
after the city claimed that the franchise had 
expired by limitation During this period 
the city had published the franchise in the 
revised book of ordinances in 1900, which is 
said to contain only the valid ordinances at 
that time. The city had allowed the com- 
pany in those six or seven years to expend 
several hundred thousand dollars for addi- 
tions and betterments of the tracks in the 
city and in the purchase of new equipment, 
and in the construction of the new power house. 


PARENTS 


When you come to think about it, 
you, of course, realize the grave dan- 
ger that menaces your children when 
they play in the streets on which 
there are car tracks, but do you think 
about it often enough? 

And do you caution your children 
about it often enaugh? 

Are you sure titf?t YOUR children 
are not daily exposing themselves to 
the danger of being struck by a car— 
in fact, jeopardizing their lives? 

Remember that when children are 
playing. their minds are engrossed 
with their play and they are utterly 
unheedful of approaching cars and 
poeeeany dart directly in front of 
them. 


Don’t Let the Children Play on Car Tracks. 
Assist Us In Preventing Accidents. 


DES MOINES CITY RAILWAY COMPANY. 














Prior to the beginning of this suit, eastern 
capitalists who are interested in the com- 
pany received the opinion of the best law- 
yers that the franchise is a perpetual one. 
After the trouble began with the city, the 
company submitted the franchise ordinance 
and all facts bearing on the same to Judge 
Dillon of New York, who is recognized as 
one of the highest authorities on corporation 
law and franchises in this country. After 
carefully considering the matter, Judge Dillon 
rendered a decision that, in his opinion, the 
franchise was perpetual beyond a question 
of doubt. 

In my study of the question, I interviewed 
a great many of the representative bankers, 
manufacturers and business men, and I 
-fouad a very favorable sentiment existing 
toward the company and its marnagemenit 
There is no apparent desire on the part of 
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the leading citizens to hamper the corpora- 
tion in any way which might interfere with 
its ability to secure money on its bonds and 
keep up a street-car system of which the city 
might feel proud. It is difficult, however, 
to keep such matters out of politics, but it is 
believed that a majority of the people intend 
at all times to deal fairly with the corporation. 

The Des Moines City Railway Company 
owns one hundred and fifty cars, and at cer- 
tain seasons of the year they are all in op:ra- 
tion. The company has a capitalization of 
$1,305,000; $250,000 of which is preferred, 
the balance common stock. No dividends 
have been declared on this stock, the policy 
of the management has been to put all the 
earnings back into the property. The gross 
earnings in 1907 were $780,000. The cor- 
poration has a bonded indebtedness of $2,- 
900,000, the interest on which has been 
promptly paid when it fell due. The 
company has adopted the gate system as 
a matter of safety to the people, and as 
will be seen by the accompanying advertise- 
ment, its policy is to obtain the co-operation 
of the citizens by exercising a little caution 
and care in this respect. 

The officers are G. B. Hippee, president; 
H. H. Polk, vice-president; N. T. Guernsey, 
secretary and A. G. Maish, general manager. 

The Des Moines City Railway Company 
controlls the Inter-urban Company of Des 
Moines, which has about eighty miles of 
track and connects the following towns and 
cities with Des Moines: Altoona, Mitchell- 
ville, Colfax, Granger, Woodard, Perry and 
Valley Junction. The road carries both 
freight and passengers and is in excellent 
condition. 

The people of no state have recognized the 
utility of the telephone to any greater ex- 
tent than have the people of Iowa; and the 
people of no state have been given more 
efficient service or cheaper rates. The last 
statistics published by the government in the 
telephone business show that the average 
gross income per telephone per year in all 
the states was for the year 1902, $37.50; the 
income per telephone in Iowa was $16.35. 
The income per telephone and operating ex- 
penses were lower in Iowa than in any other 
state. New York stood at the head with 
an income per telephone of $66.47 and operat- 
ing expenses of $39.79. 

To the student of telephone affairs these 




















figures are very interesting. They show that 
the people of Iowa have been able to obtain 
telephone service at a much lower cost than 
have the people of any other state. This 
is due to the large number of rural com- 
panies in Iowa, there being in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,500 rural and independent organ- 
izations. 

The mutual telephone system is the inter- 
vening state of development between the in- 
dependent rural or farmer line and the com- 
mercial system. In some instances an en- 
tire rural system is cared for and operated 
by a man and his family, while an urban 
system requires a force of both day and 
night operators as well as a large force to 
repair the lines, connect and disconnect in- 
struments, and other necessary labors. In 
mutual systems any deficit in the expense of 
operation is met, as a rule, by assessment 
on the owners and the surplus, if any, is 
usually expended in improving the system. 
The growth of the mutual system in Iowa 
has been one of the interesting features of 
the development of telephones in the West. 
No progressive farmer in Iowa is without 
the telephone. 

The rural or farmers’ telephone companies 
are entirely distinct from the: so-called in- 
dependent companies. They have traffic ar- 
rangements in most instances with the Iowa 
Telephone Coinpany, a subsidiary of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, while some have connecting arrange- 
ments with certain independent companies 
in the state. 

On account of the popularity of the tele- 
phone in Iowa, the promoters of independent 
telephone companies have found that state 
a very fertile field, but the fatal features of 
the organization of these corporations seem 
to be their attempt to do business on inade- 
quate receipts for service and their lack ot 
long-distance connections. Then again, in- 
dependent companies have in several of the 
smaller cities been competing among them- 
selves; in one city there were at one time 
five companies, while it is no uncommon 
thing*to find two or three independent con- 
cerns competing for the same business. 

The independent companies entered the 
state in the early ’90’s, and began operations 
in the small towns. Later independent p‘ants 
were built in Des Moines and Sioux City, 
‘he latter company giving up the fight and 
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passing out of existence after a few years’ 
unsuccessful effort to. gain a foothold. The 
Des Moines company is still in existence, 
although the present organization bears no 
resemblance to the plan and purpose ex- 
pressed in the original articles of incorpora- 
tion. The company was organized in 1896, 
and received their first franchise from the 
city in that year. This document is an in- 
teresting instrument, in that it contains sev- 
eral clauses which aptly illustrate the im- 
perfect knowledge of the art at that time. 
It was the plan and purpose of the projec- 
tors to launch a purely mutual company. 
This feature, however, was abandoned in 
the early days of its career when the stock- 
holders came face to face with assessments. 
The first rate was $24.00 for business and 
$18.00 for residence telephones. It became 
early apparent that these rates could not 
meet the expenses, and they were raised to 
the limit provided in the franchise, or $36.00 
for business and $24.00 for residence tele- 
phones. In 1905 the council gave the com- 
pany permission to raise the price to $42.00 
for business and $30.00 for residence ’phones, 
with an additional charge for special equip- 
ment and lines over two miles from the cen- 
tral station. Under its present franchise it 
can raise its rates to $60.00 for business tel- 
ephones and $42.00 for residence telephones. 

The newspaper files disclose a history that 
is punctuated with determined efforts to bor- 
row money and increase the rates. The orig- 
inal intention was to organize a mutual 
company solely for the benefit of its members. 
The capital stock was $90,000, divided into 
2,000 shares of $45.00 each. The sharehold- 
ers of the corporation were entitled to one 
telephone for each share of stock, provided 
the connection was within one mile from the 
general exchange. Those who were outside 
of this limit were expected to pay an addi- 
tional sum to cover the actual cost of line 
construction. 

In 1903, as a result of an extensive strike 
of operators and toll line employes, the toll 
line companies, tributary to Des Moines, were 
compelled to take an active interest in the 
property and have since had considerable 
voice in directing its affairs. 

At the present time the corporation is en- 
deavoring to float a refunding and improve- 
ment bond-issue of $475,000. 

The Mutual Telephone Company has an 





authorized capital of $1,600,000, and can 
bond itself to the extent of $1,000,000. The 
system covers the city of Des Moines only, 
and the last directory shows 5,144 names, 
including duplicates. 

The original franchise calls for the pay- 
ment of five per cent taxes on gross receipts. 
These taxes accumulated from year to year 
until the amount unpaid was about $12,000. 
In 1903 the council relieved the corporation 
of this feature by accepting a payment of 
$2,000 cash and the cancellation of a claim 
which the company set up against the city for 
telephone rentals. 

The business men of Des Moines have on 
numerous occasions condemned the double 
system of telephone service, and many ex- 
press a wish that the two existing companies 
might be consolidated. 

The Iowa Telephone Company, commonly 
known as the Bell Company, was organized 
in its present form in 1895, being made up 
of the consolidation of a number of small 
companies in Iowa holding licenses from the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany to use its instruments. 

The Iowa Telephone Company operates 
in all the counties except Pottawattamie, in 
which Council Bluffs is situated, that county 
being a part of the district controlled by the 
Nebraska Telephone Company. 

The company operates a very complete 
system of toll lines in the state and owns 
over 6,000 miles of lines and 28,000 miles of 
toll wire. It operates exchanges in all the 
large and many of the small cities and towns. 
Besides those exchanges directly owned by 
the company, it is financially interested in 
many others and has connecting agreements 
with nearly 400 exchanges in the smaller 
cities and towns. 

The head offices were at Davenport until 
1904, when they were removed to Des Moines,’ 
the company having erected a commodious 
building for its exchange plant and offices. 
In that year the company put in an entire 
new switchboard and laid all its wires in 
the business district underground. 

On March 31, 1908, the Iowa Telephone 
Company had 6,369 subscribers in Des 
Moines. The rates are: Individual business 
telephones, $60.00; 2-party business tele- 
phones, $48.00; 4-party business telephones, 
$36.00; individual residence telephones, $30; 
2-party residence telephones, $24.00. 
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The equipment is of the most modern Bell 
type, and sixty-two per cent of the entire tele- 
phones operated in the state by the Iowa 
Telephone Company are served underground 
from buildings owned by the ‘corpora- 
tion. 

The system is in charge of G. E. McFar- 
land, who has been with the company twenty- 
nine years. Mr. McFarland started in as 
manager of the Marshalltown exchange, later 
he was appointed superintendent of construc- 
tion, after which he became general superin- 
tendent, and about a year ago was appointed 
vice-president and general manager. 

There is perhaps no public utility company 
that maintains a more pleasant relationship 
with the people of Des Moines than does the 
Iowa Telephone Company. The _ business 
is being built up along conservative lines and 
when a new patron is secured, he becomes a 
permanent one. Every detail of the busi- 
ness is watched with the greatest care, and 
all complaints are speedily adjusted and 
troubles promptly removed. 

All telephone companies in Iowa make an 
annuai report to the State Executive Council 
for taxation. The last published report 
shows that there were 95,672 exchange tele- 
phones and 159,644 rural instruments, a 
total of 255,316 telephones. It also shows 
that there were 75,396 miles of pole lines. 
Of the total number of telephones, 137,432 
are connected with the Iowa Telephone Com- 
pany’s system, the remainder being connected 
with the Independent Companies’ lines, or 
are isolated farm lines that have no connec- 
tion with either. 

The next few years will be of considerable 
interest to those who have investments in 
the Iowa independent telephone companies. 
Within a short time the reconstruction period 
will have arrived, and then the solidity of 
these companies will be put to the test. 

When the city of Des Moines granted a 
franchise to B. F. Allen, F. M. Hubbell and 
J. S. Polk to construct a system of water 
works in 1871, a provision was inserted that 
gave the municipality the privilege to acquire 
the plant by purchase at any time a majority 
of the people might so desire. For twenty- 
five years there was no manifestation of a 
wish on the part of the people to apply muni- 
cipal ownership to the water-works system, 
but in 1897 an agitation was started with 
this end in view. The proposition was then 
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submitted to a vote, but it failed to meet the 
approval of the majority. 

The water-works franchise is claimed by 
the company to be perpetual, and for forty 
years from the date of the grant in 1871 it 
is exclusive. This feature will expire in 1911, 
at which time the city and the corporation 
must come to a definite understanding re- 
garding further franchise agreements. 

There is no sentiment among the leading 
citizens of Des Moines at the present time 
that the city should acquire the property, 
and there is no doubt but that a satisfactory 
arrangement will be made which will enable 
the company to find a market for securities 
at the lowest rate of interest and at the same 
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of opinion, but it is shared by a great many 
experts who are recognized as competent to 
judge. 

The location of the Des Moines water 
works is in many respects excellent, in fact 
there are few cities possessing a source of 
supply so near the center of water consump- 
tion that is as free from pollution. The pre- 
historic Raccoon River occupied a valley one 
mile in width and distributed over its bottom 
sand and gravel to a depth averaging about 
twenty feet at a point where the water-works 
station is located. The present water supply 
is obtained from two filtered or collecting gal- 
leries, and a third furnishes a connection with 
the river to be used in cases of emergency. 
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time extend and improve the plant in keep- 
ing with the rapid growth of the city. It is 
somewhat probable that for political or other 
purposes the politicians may endeavor to 
make political capital out of a water works 
issue, but it is believed that there is sufficient 
conservatism and good judgment among the 
people of Des Moines which will make it 
possible to speedily effect a new arrangement 
that will be satisfactory to all concerned. 
To any one familiar with water-works sys- 
tems of different cities, a most casual inves- 
tigation will demonstrate that the people of 
Des Moines have good reason to feel proud 
of their water-works plant, but it is very doubt- 
ful if the system would have attained its pres- 
ent degree of efficiency had the controlling 
force been centered in the municipal govern- 
ment. This, of course, is merely a matter 





STATION OF THE DES MOINES WATER WORKS 


The old gallery is 2,390 feet in length and 
its bottom lies from eight to ten feet below 
low water in the river. The new gallery is 
1,000 feet in length and is connected with a 
suction well from which the pumps draw 
their supply by means of a cast-iron syphon 
thirty-six inches in diameter and 600 feet in 
length. The bottom of this gallery lies fif- 
teen feet below low water in the river. The 
water is drawn from a suction well and is 
discharged directly into the city distribution 
system. It is delivered to the mains under 
an ordinary domestic pressure of 100 pounds, 
which is raised upon an alarm of fire to 120 
to 140 pounds, depending upon the location 
and extent of the conflagration. The pump- 
ing machinery consists of one eight-million- 
gallon Holly pump installed in 1902 and a 
six-million Gaskill pump installed in 1883 
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and lately completely remodeled and a six- 
million-gallon Worthington pumping engine 
installed in 1884. The boiler plant consists 
cf six horizontal tubular boilers each sixty- 
six inches in diameter by eighteen feet long. 
They are comparatively new and in first- 
class condition. 

Previous to 1894 it was a common occur- 
rence to draw part cf the supply from the 
river during several weeks of the dry season. 
During 1897-8-9 the gallery supply was sup- 
plemented by a small amount of river water 
during about half of each summer. Since 
that time it is believed that no river water 
has been drawn except upon July fifth and 
sixth, 1907, at which dates it was estimated 
that 250,000 gallons were drawn each day. 

The Raccoon River in the vicinity of Des 
Moines and for many miles to the westward 
winds through a flat valley about one mile 
in width. It is flanked on either side by 
sharply rising ground and terminates in a 
plateau country generally 100 feet or more 
above the present river. The valley was evi- 
dently eroded through the plateau by the 
ancient river which finally cut its way to a 
hard bottom and covered this bottom with 
sand and gravel brought down from the 
glaciers, and at a more recent date covered 
this sand and gravel with a deposit of allu- 
vium five to ten feet in thickness. The sand 
and gravel deposit, which is of much signifi- 
cance in this matter of water supply, con- 
sists of what may be termed clean coarse 
sand, at some -points practically free from 
gravel. So far as has been noted from nu- 
merous borings, there is no marked difference 
in the underlying material at any point. 

It has been the custom of the water com- 
pany to make periodical analysis of the water 
supplied to the citizens of Des Moines. For 
this purpose a consulting water-analyst is 
permanently retained. For a number- of 
years Mr. Floyd Davis has furnished analy- 
sismonthly. The result of the last five years’ 
analysis indicates a water, the equal if not 
the superior of the majority of our filtered 
water supply systems. The bacterial con- 
tents have been uniformly low and only once 
hac the colon bacilli been found. 

The water shed from which the supply is 
obtained is remarkably free from pollution. 
The principal villages and cities upon the 
water shed are five in number, with a total 
population of about 12,000 people, but as 
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the distance of these cities is from thirty to 
seventy miles above Des Moines there is 
practically no danger of water contamination. 

The Des Moines system consists of 130 
miles of mains ranging from four to thirty- 
six inches, less than one mile being four 
inches. Last year five miles of additional 
mains were laid and a new additional boiler 
was installed. 

No serious case of electrolysis of water 
mains is reported at Des Moines. The hy- 
drants are inspected by the water company 
regularly and during the severe weather in 
winter every hydrant is inspected each day, 
and in the business district oftener. 

The improvements which will be made 
for the betterment of the system during the 
present year will cost in the neighborhood 
of $200,000, and this exclusive of the amount 
paid for recent additional land. 

The capital stock of the Des Moines Water 
Company is $500,000. It has an authorized 
bond issue of $2,500,000, of which $1,500,- 
000 have been sold. The property is valued 
for taxation at $1,500,000. 

The officers are: Charles H. Payson, Port- 
land, Maine, president; E. J. Fletcher, treas- 
urer; Charles S. Denman, general manager. 
Mr. Denman succeeded his father as general 
manager, and has been in charge of the cor- 
poration since that date. 

Upon a very careful investigation among 
the principal business men of Des Moines, 
I found a very pleasant relationship existing 
between the water corporation and the citi- 
zens. Complaints are promptly attended to, 
and errors when they are discovered are 
cheerfully corrected. The management be- 
lieves that one of the best assets the corpora- 
tion can possess is the good will of the peo- 
ple of Des Moines, and it is constantly striv- 
ing “to maintain this asset. The following 
general instructions for employes who come 
in contact with the people were adopted by 
Mr. Denman fifteen years ago: ‘‘Deal gently, 
hear all patiently, act quietly, speak .cheer- 
fully, and in a moderate tone.” Mr. Denman 
believes that the observance of these rules 
has made the corporation a host of friends. 

The rates charged by the Des Moines 
Water Company are low, in fact they are 
lower than in the majority of private corpora- 
tions of this nature, and much better rates 
and service are given than is furnished by 
the municipal planis in many large cities. 
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The ever-present question of light and 
power calls for serious consideration from 
the people of Des Moines. There is to some 
extent a wrong impression among certain 
people of that city regarding the two lighting 
companies, the gas and electric. The two 
corporations are entirely distinct and sepa- 
rate. There is no collusion regarding rates 
or methods. Both are competing for each 
other’s trade, and the rivalry among the solic- 
itors of each corporation is often most bitter 
and keen. It would, perhaps, be to the in- 
terest of the people of Des Moines if the two 
companies were united and under one man- 
agement, as are similar public utility com- 
panies in cities of this class. Lower rates 
could be given if the expense of maintaining 
two sets of officers could be reduced. by aban- 
doning one of them. But it is unfair to assert 
that when two offices are maintained that it 
is for rate-regulating purposes only. In the 
case of the Des Moines Edison Light Com- 
pany such an imputation is a manifest in- 
justice for the reason that the corporation 
voluntarily reduced its rates last summer; 
and from a careful analysis of the current 
consumed I estimate that the citizens of 
Des Moines were given, by this reduction, 
a gratuitous donation of at least $20,000 per 
year. This incident and other features of 
the electric lighting conditions of the city, 
which can be learned by the most casual in- 
vestigation, impels an unreserved declaration 
that the rates, the efficiency of the plant and 
the competency of the managemert ~f the 
Des Moines Edison Light Company are among 
the best. There is no attempt on the part 
of the management of this company to im- 
pose unfair terms or conditions upon the 
people. Its policy is liberal and consistent. 
It believes that the good will of the citizens 
is an asset worth striving for, and the results 
achieved during the past year reveal traits 
which must extort the admiration and win 
the confidence of those who, in days gone 
by, seemed to be confirmed in their hostil- 
ity to the early lighting companies of the 
city. 

The first electric-lighting franchise was 
given in 1885 and is known as the Thomp- 
son-Houston franchise. A franchise was sub- 
sequently given to the Capital City Electric 
Light Company. Both of these franchises 
are perpetual. Later a thirty-year franchise 
was given the Des Moines Water Power Com- 


pany. In the course of time these different 
companies were consolidated. Previous to 
the consolidation, however, and notwith- 
standing the fact that Des Moines was well 
supplied with electric lighting companies, the 
city, in 1897, sought to build a municipal 
lighting plant. Resolutions to this effect 
pe ssed the common council, and $20,000 were 
appropriated toward the construction of the 
system. An injunction was issued restrain- 
ing the city from building such a plant, and 
in the following year the council abandoned 
the idea and the $20,000 were used to make 
good deficits in other funds. Since 1900 the 
corporation has practically rebuilt the en- 
tire plant. No machinery used ten years 
ago may be found in the present equipment. 
The power station has been entirely remodeled 
and greatly enlarged, and this in consequence 
of the rapid development of the art. 

For efficient equipment it is necessary tc 
appropriate at least ten per cent of the entire 
value of the plant for depreciation each year. 
This is an expense which the general public 
seldom considers, but must be taken into ac- 
count when matters of cost of service and 
rates are being considered. The present 
lighting rates of Des Moines are as lew as is 
given by the majority of cities of its class. 
In fact, it is lower than a great many. The 
rates are as follows: For business connec- 
tions, for first 2 K.H. of 16 c.p. lamp equiv. 
12c., balance 6c. Residence connections, the 
first 2 K.H. used on 4-16 c.p. lamp equiv. 12c., 
balance 6c. Minimum charge as fixed per 
month 10c. per 16 c.p. equiv. for first 10 
lamps, and above 10 lamps at the rate of 5c. 
per 16 c.p. equiv. Power rate is 7c. per K.H. 
with a minimum charge per month of $1.00 
per h.p. 

The officers are as follows: F. L. Dame, 
president; J. Howard Hanson, vice-presi- 
dent; H. M. Francis, secretary and treasurer; 
P. B. Sawyer, general manager. Mr. Saw- 
yer started with the corporation in June, 1901, 
as time-keeper; then assistant superintend- 
ent, and later was promoted to superintend- 
ent. In June, 1907, he was appointed gen- 
eral manager, and has been indefatigable in 
his efforts since that time to promote a spirit 
of friendship on the part of the citizens to- 
ward the corporation. The capital stock is 
$1,125,000, and the present outstanding bonds 
about $730,000. The plant has an assessed 
valuation of $775,000. 
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MAKING OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
HOMES IN THE WEST 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


URELY pioneering in the West, such 

as we read about is a thing of the past— 
like the buffalo herds, the trapper and Indian 
fighter that once were common types in 
western life. 

Today the prairie schooner train has given 
way for the tourist cars, and distance has 
been telescoped into concentrated journeys 
in the ratio of forty miles per hour. 

"The great agency that has revolutionized 
conditions is the railroad, and perhaps no 
road has been more progressive in opening 
up territory for settlement than the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

-The time when pioneers “journeyed” 
westward along some well-worn trail, urging 
on the ox teams by day, and at night station- 
ing guards to protect the camp against 
Indians, has passed into the misty halo of old 
men’s recollections. Whether new condi- 
tions have providentially come along to suit 
the tastes of a degenerated and less hardy 
race than our forefathers, or whether the 
many comforts attending travel are here be- 
cause the public demanded them, and the de- 
mand was imperative, may never be argued 





to a finish. Be that as it may, old wagon 
trails have become well nigh obliterated, and 
in their stead gleam the steel rails of trans- 
continental lines with a bewildering number 
of branches, spur tracks, junctions, and rail- 
road centers. 

Take for instance the railroad construc- 
tion from Chicago westward. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul’s System through 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, looks like a series of boundary 
lines between counties, so thoroughly has the 
needs of every growing community been con- 
sidered. The construction of new lines in 
South Dakota alone by this company during 
1906-7 is said to be the greatest era of rail- 
road building in the history of the state. 

Added to the splendid facilities afforded 
in the Central West for farm lands within 
fifteen or twenty miles of their road, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Company 
is now striking boldly across the continent, 
passing through Butte, Montana, and thence 
straight into Tacoma and Seattle. With this 
road finished early in 1909, in time to cele- 
brate at the great Alaska, Yukon & Pacific 
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Exposition, in Seattle, it is logical to predict 
that a similar system of side lines and spurs 
will be built by the company through Wy- 
oming, Montana, Idaho and Washington, as 
it has already in operation in the central West. 

This new road is called the Pacific Coast 
Extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad. In October last the first 
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trains were operated between Mobridge, 
South Dakota, and Lemmon, 100 miles west. 
Mobridge is on the Missouri River and here 
a three span steel bridge has been built, each 
span 425 feet long, with steel trestle ap- 
proaches 1,300 and 125 feet respectively on 


' the east and west sides, with tracks 60 feet 


above high water mark. One of the piers 
supporting the bridge work is put down 92 
feet below the river bed, while another is 
68 feet below. This bridge required over 
two years in building and at a cost of more 
than $2,000,000. 

Between St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 
Miles City, Montana, through Standard 
Sleeping Cars are now operated in addition 
to day coaches and dining cars; and train 
service is maintained through to Lombard, 
but 92 miles east of Butte. Probably owing 
to the rapid settlement in other parts of the 
west most people have an idea that there is 
no longer much government land available 
for homesteading. This is a mistaken 
notion as there are still thousands of acres 
of the finest farming land that may still be 
obtained under the homestead laws from 
the government for a nominal sum. 

In Butte County, for instance, situated in 
the extreme Northwest part of South Dakota, 
there is an empire, almost, in itself, being 
about 100 miles in length from east to west, 
and at its widest part, over 90 miles from 
north and south. One particularly rich por- 
tion of Butte County is what is called the 
Grand Meadow country in the eastern part. 
These lands are being settled, and upon culti- 
vation will be among the richest in the west. 
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Other portions of Butt2 County contain very 
rich lands, and home-seekers will find them 
among the most desirable in the United 
States. The same applies to Custer, Rose- 
bud and Fergus counties, Montana. The 
government land in these counties speaks 
eloquently for itself to any one who goes to 
investigate conditions; and already many 
prudent homesteaders are on the ground. 

The building of new towns along the line 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is a 
very interesting phase of development. Last 
fall the towns of Mobridge, Lemmon, Het- 
tinger, Bowman and Marmarth were estab- 
lished in the Dakotas. Lemmon was the 
first town on the line at which town lots 
were sold. Here they were auctioned off on 
October 3rd. Several weeks later the sales 
were held at other points. Nothing at first 
appeared but the open prairie lands, but 
business men and investors were on the spot, 
and today, hardly eight months later, each 
of these towns has a population close to 500 
or more. There are stores, hotels, restau- 
rants, live newspaper offices in evidence; and 
hardly a week passes but some new line of 
business is introduced; and the prices of lots 
have already about doubled. 

This spring, during the month of May, 
other sales have been arranged. On May 
14th lots were sold at Reeder, North Dakota, 
on the 19th at Ismay, Montana, and on the 
21st at Haynes, North Dakota; and at Scran- 
ton, North Dakota on the 26th. There is 
already a greater interest in the purchase of 
these town lots than was manifested last fall. 
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WHERE SUCH SAGE BRUSH AND GRASS GROWS, CROPS WILL GROW UNIRRIGATED. 
SCENE IN CUSTER COUNTY, MONTANA 








THE WEST 


Hotels are always needed in these new 
towns; likewise stores of all kinds, and men 
with trades and professions. ‘They all help 
the «communities and prosper because they 
are essential to the communities. 

During June and July this season, sales 
will be held at Marmarth, North Dakota, 
and at Millstone, Roundup, Mildred, Mus- 
selshell, Lavina and’Griffin, Montana. 


_ y 





IN BOX CANON, MONTANA 


Along the Pacific Coast Extension of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. Railway. 
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LUMBER CAMP IN THE GREAT WHITE PINE FORESTS OF .NORTH CENTRAL: IDAHO. ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST EXTENSION OF THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


A glance at a new map shows how their 
read cuts across the northern part of South 
Dakota and then crosses into the three south- 
western counties of North. Dakota,—Adams, 
Bowman and Billings. ‘These are acknowl- 
edged to be among the very best sections for 
general farming, dairying, poultry and stock 
raising. ‘The principal crops are wheat, oats, 
rye, barley, hay and potatoes. There is an 
average rainfall sufficient to insure crops 
every year, while the climate is mild enough 
for cattle to range all winter without housing. 
There is an abundance of lignite coal, which 
in many places can be had for the digging, 
but where gotten out, is sold at the mine for 
about $1 per load to farmers. 

Besides the coal supply, there is a fringe of 
timber skirting either side of the numerous 
creeks and rivers, which insures cheap fuel 
for settlers. 

South Dakota with its 76,000 square 
miles of rich farming and pasture lands, par- 
ticularly adapted to diversified farming and 
stock-raising, with its half million of people 
who are the most sturdy, energetic and con- 
tented in the world, is attracting the attention 


of all sections of the Union, as well as foreign 
countries, in the vast magnitude of its pro- 
duction of all kinds of small grains, corn, 
minerals, live-stock, etc. In the advertising 
section of this edition will be found absolute 
and authentic statistics bearing on the prod- 
ucts of South Dakota. 

The climate is mild, invigorating and most 
healthful, for which reason the death rate is 
the lowest in the United States. 

No more convincing proof of the growth 
and prosperous condition of any state can be 
produced than the peoples’ cash deposits in 
the banking institution of this great common- 
wealth. In May, 1907, the reports of the 
Comptroller of Currency, at Washington, 
D. C., and the State Bank Examiner, com- 
bined, showed the total capital stock, surplus, 
undivided profits and deposits of $70,498,433.- 
62. 

South Dakota is the best-equipped state in 
the Union for educational purposes. The 
state has erected and maintained four normal 
schools: at Aberdeen, Spearfish, Springfield 
and Madison, with complete modern build- 
ings in every respect. 
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The State University at Vermillion, which 
bas made a fine history covering a period of 
twenty-five years, is now in condition to render 
high-grade service to the cause of education. 

In addition, the State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanics Arts at Brookings, 
South Dakota, has become recognized as one 
of the greatest agricultural colleges in the 
northwest and is doing much to teach scien- 
tific farming in this state, and the young 
people who attend this college are receiving 
instructions that makes them well-adapted 
for any vocation in life. 

In addition to this, the state has for its 
unfortunate insane patients a splendid 
Asylum at Yankton, comprised of five of the 
finest buildings money can erect, modern in 
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every respect. For the feeble-minded there 
are two splended buildings at Redfield. For 
the blind at Gary a splendid structure with 
careful management is conducted. The 
School of Mines, at Rapid City, is com- 
prised of three large structures, which greatly 
assists in one of its greatest productions of 
that portion of the state. 

The South Dakota School for Deaf Mutes, 
at Sioux Falls, is also another state institution. 
The Soldiers’ Home at Hot Springs, South 
Dakota, which is a magnificent structure, is 
an ideal place for the declining days of the 
veterans. 

In addition to these the different religious 
denominations have splendid colleges, notably 
the Presbyterians at Huron, South Dakota, 
the main structure of which cost $125,000, 
and a credit to a state of three times the popu- 
lation. The Congregationalists have col- 


leges at Yankton and Redfield; the Metho- 
dists at Mitchell and Hot Springs; the Bap- 
tists, Scandinavian Lutherans and Episco- 
palians, each have colleges at Sioux Falls; 
while the Catholics have well-equipped acad- 
emies at Aberdeen, Sturgis, Elkton, Marion, 
Vermillion and other points, and the Men- 
nonites at Freeman. 

South Dakota is known as the sunshine 
state and has gained the reputation of being 
first in health, first in wealth and first in pro- 
duction per capita in the United States. 

The conditions surrounding homesteading 
are not irksome. After examining the 
quarter section and paying -necessary entry 
fees, settlers are expected to live upon the 
land for five years and cultivate, at least, 
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Main Building 
HURON, SOUTH DAKOTA 
part of it. If, however, they desire to com- 
mute, or buy the land after living for four- 
teen months upon it, they may do so by 
making a small cash payment per acre to 
the Government. 

In the Dakotas the total fees are only $34 
as a maximum, and $26 as a minimum 
charge for each 160 acre tract; while in 
Montana, they are $42 and $30 respectively. 

The subdivision of large ranch properties 
into smaller ranches and farms in Montana 
that is now going on, is simply a repetition 
of history of that which has occurred in 
North Dakota, South Dakota and other 
states. 

The chances for investments in Montana 
land are now good, because the transition of 
large to small tracts has just begun. Especi- 
ally in this true in eastern Montana. The 
prices are low and the values high. 
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Adjoining Miles City is a tract of land 
previously known as the Harris ranch and 
now known as the Towers-Burt property. 

There are some features connected with 
this property that are interesting. This 
tract, aside from the Government lands 
owned, practically embraces all the continuous 
odd-numbered sections for a distance of 
sixty miles long and varying in width from 
one to eighteen miles. 

There are more than one thousand acres 
of irrigated land in this tract and other por- 


tions may be irrigated by impounding water 
by means of dams; large tracts are sub-irri- 
gated and produce a never-failing and bounti- 
ful native hay crop. Much larger tracts may 
be classed as successful dry-farming land 
and the remaining portion is grazing land, 
This tract will doubtless eventually be sub- 
divided by land operators and sold in small 
tracts thereby bringing in settlers and adding 
to the prosperity of Eastern Montana. 
There are still great cattle ranches in 
Montana suitable for ranching that offer 





splendid opportunities for men with iarge cap- 
ital, or men of moderate means at the start. 
:. The greater part of this land does not re- 
quire irrigation. This is especially true of 
the rich grazing land in the Musselshell 
Valley, on either side of the “Musselshell 
River in Yellowstone and Fergus counties* 
near the central part of the state. The 
Government Experiment Station, which was 
established at Lavina, Montana, about a 
year ago, has conclusively demonstrated 
that practically all the grains and crops which 
are raised in the middle west can be pro- 
duced in: that section of Montana absolutely 
without irrigation. 

Pe 
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West, which ncver freezes-in the coldest 
weather. 

Settled in the early eighties, it has had a 
steady and unchecked growth, and today is 
one of the most inviting places for investors 
and homeseekers to be found in the country. 
With a surrounding territory of great extent 
and fertility, which has enormous resources 
in the line of farming, stock-raising and 
mining, the city is sure to continue its present 
rapid development, and become one of the 
noted cities of the state. 

Within a distance of twenty miles of the 
city are located some of the most noted gold 
mines of the West, which produce more bul ¢ 





SOUTH DAKATA FARM SCENE 


Lewiston, the largest city of the Judith 
Basin and the County seat of Fergus County, 
Montana, is a city of about 3,500 inhabitants 
and occupies an ideal location for future de- 
velopment and healthy growth. 

It is the terminal point of the Montana 
Railroad, a branch of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul system, and within a short time 
will be in direct communication with the new 
“Hill” road, the Billings & Northern, which 
is now laying steel from Great Falls to Billings, 
Montana. 

It is located in nearly the geographical 
center of the state, at an elevation of ap- 
proximately four thousand feet above the sea 
and on the banks of one of the most remark- 
able and beautiful streams to be found in the 





lion per year than the mines of any other 
country in the Treasure State. 

Within two miles of the city are coal mines 
capable of- producing an unlimited supply of 
cheap fuel of excellent quality, and within 
one mile of the city limits are immense quar- 
ries of fine building stone said to be equal 
to any. 

Among other resources, at present unde- 
veloped, is an inexhaustable supply of ma- 
terial which will produce as fine a quality of 
tile or brick, either vitrified or pressed, as 
can be manufactured. 

The volume of business transacted in this 
little town is truly astonishing, and it is safe 
to say, that there it not a place of the same 
size in the country which can show a larger 























amount of trade during the same period of 
time. 

There are three banks, the Bank of Fergus 
County, the First National Bank of Lewis- 
town and the Empire Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, having a combined capital of a half 
million do]'ars, a combined surplus of over 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars and deposits aggregating over three 
millions. The bank clearings for the last 
twelve months amount to over $7,250,000. 

The city reflects the progressive spirit of 
its people in the character of its schools and 
the public utilities with which it is provided. 





PLOUGHING LAND WEST OF LEWISTOWN 
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Besides the city or district schools, which 
are accommodated in two substantial brick 
structures, and which employ fourteen teach- 


ers who have charge of six hundred and fifty 


pupils, there is the Fergus County Free High 
School which furnishes free tuition to any 
student resident in Fergus County, and _is 
considered a school of hig rank among similar 
institutions of the West. 
sesses a museum which is generally conceded 
to be the finest owned by any educational 
institution of the same class in the entire 
northwest. 

The building occupied by the high school 
is a commodious and well-arranged structure 
of native stone, which was erected at a cost 
of thirty thousand dollars; it employs a corp 
of six teachers of high rank in their profession, 
and at the present time has an enrollment of 
eighty scholars. 

There are five religious denominations in 
the town which own their own houses of 
worship: the First Presbyterian Church, the 
Episcopalian, Methodist Episcopal, Baptist 
and Roman Catholic. 

There are two private hospitals. A large 
and imposing structure of native stone, near- 
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ing completion, is being erected at a cost of 
about $40,000 by the ‘Daughters of Jesus,” 
for hospital purposes. When this building 
is completed it will be a thoroughly modern 
and up-to-date institution of its kind. 

The city is provided with one of the finest 
gravity water-systems in the northwest, a 
good sewer system to which a substantial 
addition is now being made, two long-dist 
ance and local telephone companies, a branch 
of the Western Union telegraph, a fine electric 
light and power plant, owned and operated 
by the ‘Citizens Electric Company, and a 
finely equipped and efficient fire department, 
which is unexcelled by that of any other city 
of its size. 

There are numerous finely constructed 
business blocks of native stone and brick, 
which have been erected at-a cost of from 
$25,000 to $40,000 each, and would be a 
credit to any city of several times the size of 
Lewistown. One of the institutions which 


~deserves mention is the Carnegie library 


which occupies a very handsome stone build- 
ing, erected at a cost of about $15,000, of 
which sum Mr. Carnegie contributed $10,000. 

There are being erected at the present 
time: a county court-house of re-enforced 
concrete, brick veneered, which is to cost 
$100,000; a four-story hotel building, 100 x 90 
feet, of native stone, which will be a thoroughly 
modern establishment when completed; and 
a new business block which will be occupied 
by the “Empire Bank & Trust Company; 


_this building is expected to cost about $30,000, 
and will be built of concrete, a method of 


construction new in this vicinity. Among 
projected buildings the new Masonic Temple 
bids fair to equal in importance any of those 
heretofore mentioned. 

Taken altogether this little city, until four 
years ago one of the greatest stage centers of 
the United States, where over eighty coaches 
arrived and departed weekly, and entirely 
without railroad communications up to that 
time, is now one of the most bustling and 
attractive cities of the northwest. 

Moore, the second town in importance in 
Fergus County, is twenty miles south and 
west of Lewistown, in the heart of a splendid 
farming district. 

Although less than five years old, Moore 
has a population of over 500, has two banks 
with combined deposits of $400,000, which 
are steadily increasing, numerous  well- 
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stocked mercantile establishments—including 
drugs, harness, hardware and meat markets, 
three hotels, one restaurant, two barber shops, 
one grain elevator with three more to be built 
to accomodate the growing crops, three lumber 
yards, a creamery and ice cream plant, well- 
equipped machine and blacksmith shops, a 
large livery and feed stable, two telephone 
exchanges, a volunteer fire department, a 
band, and better than all a tributary country 
unsurpassed for its fertility and productive- 
ness. 

Churches are well represented, consisting 


to the secretary of the Moore Commercial 
Club will receive prompt and careful attention. 

Where the Chicago, Milwaukee & St 
Paul and the Northern Pacific tracks cross 
and where the Yellowstone River flows 
through the fertile valley is the young town of 
Terry, Custer County, Montana. It might 


well have. been christened ‘“‘Tarry,” for it 
offers many strong attractions for settlers 
and business men seeking investment, for it 
is a town that “‘keeps coming along.” 
Perhaps the best proof of the town’s grow- 
ing importance is the increase of the local 
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of Christian, Methodist and Catholic de- 
nominations. Lodges and societies are like- 
wise in evidence and visiting members will be 
welcomed. 

Moore has a graded school which is being 
enlarged to meet the demand of increasing 
population and a live up-to-date newspaper 
which enjoys a wide circulation. 

The business and professional interests 
enjoy a profitable patronage and the town 
has grown steadily from the first. 

" Moore is the center of the grain belt. 
More grain is marketed here than in any 
other town in the famous Judith Basin. 

A live Commercial Club is maintained by 
the business men, and all inquiries addressed 


bank deposits during the last six months to 
over $240,000. Its population has increased 
from fifty people to about 400 in the past 
eighteen months. With a large and fertile 
farming country depending upon Terry for 
a distributing center there is likelihood of 
two or three thousand people residing at 
Terry in a very few years. Only a little 
more growth, or some little circumstance, 
perhaps, is necessary to boost real estate 
prices, and when that occurs investors will 
enjoy handsome profits. Immigration plans 
are already under way, and this means that 
big holdings will be divided and subdivided 
for intensified farming. 

Another section of the state, which is at- 























tracting much attention is the so-called Judith 
Basin in the northwestern part of Fergus 
County, Montana. Nearly 2,000 square 
miles in area, this is destined to be one of the 
richest and most productive farming sec- 
tions of the state. It has a very mild climate 
and the summers are not too hot, nor the 
winters too cold for comfort. Already 
thousands of farmers are engaged in the 
Judith Basin in dairying, truck farming, 
the raising of hogs and poultry, for a large 
part of which there are ready markets in the 
mining towns. Last year, by tabulation, 
wheat on eighty-one farms averaged 36.66 
bushels per acre; oats, on ninety-three farms, 
56.40 bushels per acre; barley, on seventeen 
farms, 43.91 bushels per acre; rye, 25 bushels 
per acre; potatoes, 225 bushels per acre. 

Besides agriculture, there are rich gold 
and silver mining tracts in the Judith Basin, 
and in sections mining is carried on quite 
extensively. 

Naturally there is not much land left con- 
tiguous to the railroad, the nearest available 
being about twenty miles back; however, it 
can be safely predicted that within the next 
few years there will” be a network of cross 
lines and parallels built by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul reaching the most 
populated sections of this growing country. 
Excellent agricultural land may still be pur- 
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chased in this section for $20 per acre and 
upwards, and it is not necessary to pay all 
at once, but in many cases, land may be 
secured in payment of $1 per acre down, 
and the balance on easy terms. 

The nature of the country through which 
the railroad passes in Idaho is different 
from that to the eastward. Here there are 
vast quantities of white pine, the most of the 
country being heavily timbered. This is 
probably the largest tract of white pine yet 
remaining in the United States. St. Joe 
City is already a prosperous. milling town, 
having one sawmill with a capacity of 40,000 
feet daily, and another one building, which 
will be in operation soon, with a capacity of 
100,000 feet a day. St. Joe City is located 
in one of the most beautiful sections of the 
country, and has gained a reputation for 
the beauty of its surroundings, and as a 
pleasure resort. West from St. Joe City the 
line passes through the Coeur d’Alene Indian 
reservation. The lands in this reservation 
are now being allotted to the Indians and 
later the balance will be thrown open for 
white settlers. This is an excellent farming 
country and will be a very rich section when 
developed. 

The counties of Whitman, Adams, Douglas, 
Kittitas and King are crossed by the new 
line of railroad in Washington. The cele- 
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brated Great Bend and Palouse districts, 
known for their yields of wheat, are both 
crossed as the line goes westward toward 
the coast. 

In Whitman, Adams and Douglas counties 
alone during 1907 more than 20,000,000 
bushels of wheat were raised; while oats, 
barley, alfalfa and timothy hay, potatoes, 
garden truck, dairy products and pcultry 
are extensively produced, and invite the at- 
tention of all who are about to engage in such 
lines of business. 

The celebrated farm lands of Washington 
are among the many advantages offered 
settlers in that state. Along the line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, small 


STATE AGRICULTURAI, COLLEGF, PULLMAN, WASHINGTON. 
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irrigated farms for orchards of five and ten 
acres may be secured at a very reasonable 
figure, and while the trees are coming into 
bearing the orchardist may derive a good 
living by raising potatoes, garden truck or 
vegetables among the trees or in the adjacent 


territory. Once producing, orchards in Wash- 
ington yield from $500 to $600 per acre, 
while cases are on record where during the 
past year the produce of an orchard has 
brought at high as $3,000 per acre; though, 
of course, such instances are not common. 
But there is hardly any limit to the wealth 
that can be produced with close care and an 
intelligent application of one’s time. 

In Washington, the same as in the Dakotas 
and Montana, the founding of new towns has 
attracted the attention of astute investors. 
During the fall of 1907 eight new towns were 


opened along the new line, and during May 
this year five more towns have been added 
to the schedule in the Palouse district of 
eastern Washington. Town lot sales have 
been scheduled to be held in Spokane as 
follows: For lots in Pandora and Seabury, 
May 25; for lots in Kenova and Palisade, 
May 26, and for lots in Malden, May 27. 

People with limited capital and who wish 
to secure large profits without hazarding the 
principal would find all the indications for 
quick and big profits from investments in 
these town-lots. Possibly no safer invest- 
ments exist anywhere. 

No more picturesque scenery may be 
found than along the new Pacific Coast 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
ARE EVERYWHERE FOSTERED 


Extension part of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul. In the Box Canon of Mon- 
tana, between Lombard and Butte, the moun- 
tains are especially beautiful. One mile of 
track in this section has -been constructed 
at a cost of $150,000, which is probably 
the most costly piece of railroad construction 
work for the distance ever undertaken. 

Forty miles west of Harlowton, the land 
crosses the Belt Mountains at Summit at an 
elevation of 5,800 feet. The Continental 
Divide is crossed through the Pipestone Pass 
at an elevation of 6,350 feet. Here there 
are two tunnels, one 2,450 feet long and the 
other 1,280 feet; while three trestles from 
100 to 160 feet high and from 400 to 600 feet 
in length add to the picturesque features of 
the route. The Bitter Root Mountains are 
crossed at St. Paul Pass, the summit, with an 
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elevation of 4,200 feet. In this part of the 
system is a tunnel of 8,500 feet long. 

When the Columbia River is crossed, a 
fifteen-span bridge 2,750 feet long with 
steel trestle approaches on either side of 
1,000 feet is required and the tracks will be 

80 feet above the low-water mark. Twenty 
miles west of the Columbia River, at Johnson 
Creek summit, a tunnel, 3,400 feet long 
must be constructed. For the present a 
surface track will be used in crossing the 
Cascade Mountains, but ultimately there will 
be a tunnel at Snoqualmie Pass in King 
County, at an elevation of 2,569 feet. 

When this New 
Pacific Coast Exten- 
sion was first sur- 
veyed, itwas expected 
to be finished about 
1911; instead of this, 
it is now safe to say 
that it will be com- 
pleted early in 1909, 
the construction being 
the fastest of any like 
undertaking ever 
known. 

Tracks are now 
being laid at the rate 
of three miles per day, 
and bridges are being 
completed as fast as 
material and labor will 
permit. 

Ina year’s time the 
traveler may see along 
the whole line of this 
new Transcontinental 
Railroad evidences of 
life and the produc- 
tion of wealth from the soil, which, had 
it been left for settlement to the slow-going 
methods of the erstwhile prairie schooner 
trains, could never have been attained in 
the next fifty years, to say the least. 

One of the most important factors to te 
considered is the abundance of good water, 
and this is assured for nearly all the 
farms in Butte County, Dakota, without hav- 
ing to dig toa very great depth. Wells can 
be struck at from 25 to 40 feet, and artesian 
water undoubtedly underlies the most of this 
great basin. Besides there are numerous 
watercourses that carry sufficient water for 
stock the year round. 


SEVENTY -FOUR PERFECTLY FATR, SOUND 
APPLES GREW ON THIS TREE IN A BIG 
BEND ORCHARD, WASHINGTON 
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The grass upon which the herds of cattle 
may graze on the open range the year round 
is of such a character that it cures standing, 
and is the most nutritious kind of grass 
known among cattle men. Cattle may be 
fattened upon these grasses without corn, and 
in this section are maintained some of the 
largest cattle shipping points of the West. 

Besides the new Coast Line Extension 
from Mobridge, another Extension has been 
made from Chamberlain, South Dakota, to 
Rapid City in the Black Hills section. This 
was given to the people of the western part 
of South Dakota, a direct line to the eastern 

towns without having 
to travel down into 
Nebraska by rail to 
reach the eastern side, 
as was formerly the 
case. 

The Black Hills 
country on account of 
its rich gold deposits 
has become widely 
known as the “rich- 
est hundred miles 
square on earth.” 
The gold production 
in this section alone 
has reached $10,000,- 
000 annually; but be- 
sides, there are rich 
deposits of copper, 
mica, tin, lead and 
coal; also gypsum in 
numerous quantities 
has been found, and 
limestone enough to 
_insure an ample sup- 
ply of building mate- 
rial, and beautiful sandstone is found in inex- 
haustible beds. 

There is granite and lignite in large quan- 
tities, and precious stones, such as garnets, 
amethysts, and topaz are among the valu- 
able gems here found. 

Between 5,000 and 6,000 miners are em- 
ployed to develop the resources of the Black 
Hills; these with their families offer a grow- 
ing market for truck farming and dairying 
in adjacent territory. 

The famous Rosebud Indian Reservation 
in Tripp County has been allotted to .the 
Indians to some extent, and the balance, 
amounting in the aggregate to about 1,000,000 
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acres will be thrown open to white settlement 
this coming summer and fall. 

> The Black Hills Extension of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad passes only 
a few miles north of the northern boundary 
of Tripp County and will afford an easy way 
for the thousands of settlers who will enter the 
Rosebud Reservation.. It is only twelve 
miles from Presho, South Dakota, direct to 
these lands. 

The soil of South Dakota east of the Mis- 
souri River is much like that of western 
Minnesota and northwestern Iowa, a rich 
black loam. The rainfall is ample in most 
parts of the state to sufficiently mature crops 
of all kinds. For seven consecutive years 
the United States Weather Bureau gives a 
record of from 18 to 35 inches annually ac- 
cording to locality. What is worthy of 
notice is that it has been demonstrated 
definitely that rainfall increases with settle- 
ment and cultivation of the soil. During the 
past thirty years the area of sure crops in 
the West has extended steadily to the north 
and to the west. 

Land formerly offered at prices of from 
$2 to $5 per acre, is today figured at from 
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$40 to $80 per acre and is constantly in- 
creasing in value. 

The educational facilities, with churches 
and libraries are carefully fostered in nearly 
every section through which the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul system passes. There 
seems to be a “Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul influence” which establishes civiliza- 
tion upon these essential corner stones; be- 
sides taxation is low and the development of 
rural communities goes hand in hand with 
the building of towns and cities. This in- 
sures the right balance to society and is a 
bulwark against tight money and hard times. 

The best way for a young man to settle the 
question that is bound to come up where 
there are several boys and girls in the family, 
and some of them must sooner or later leave 
the ancestral roof tree and make a new home, 
is to pack the grip and to see with his own 
eyes the evidences of opportunity which 
abound through the great Northwest, and 
especially along this great artery of commerce 
which will unite Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
and the commercial cities of the great lakes 
with the twin cities at the gateway to the 
Pacific,—Seattle and Tacoma. 
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TACOMA, WASHINGTON. THIS CITY AND SEATTLE ARE THE WESTERN TERMINI 
OF THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY, 





FOUR DAYS AT SEA, TO EUROPE 


By E. M. CRAIG 


HE people of the United States resemble 
the ancient Athenians in that “they 
are forever seeking some new thing.” The 
latest novelty among traveling Americans, 
within the past year or so, is to depart from 
the beaten track and take the Canadian Pa- 
cific route, by which ships leave for Liverpool 
from Quebec in the summer and St. John 
in the winter. 

The finest vessels of this line are the new 
twin boats, the Empress of Ireland and Em- 
press of Britain, and those who have ever 
been aboard either will envy friends who 
contemplate making a trip by this route, 
which offers, besides 
the variation from the 
usual course of “‘Amer- 
ican liners,” the novelty 
of a return journey 
around the North of 
Ireland, instead of, as 
is usual, skirting the 
southern coast both 
going and coming. The 
Empresses are the 
royal mail steamers, 
and are exactly alike, being built in Glasgow, 
Scotland, in 1906. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
richly deserves the vote of thanks tendered 
them by the passengers who traveled on the 
S.S. Empress of Ireland, on her maiden 
trip in July, 1906. As they aptly said, the 
advent of these splendid twin steamers truly 
heralds ‘fa new era in trans-Atlantic travel.” 
In appointment, in comfort, in safety, in 
speed and excellent service, in all that in- 
sures the utmost pleasure possible on an 
ocean voyage, the Empresses are second 
to no boats leaving American ports. 

One may study the C. P. R. literature, with 
its handsome illustrations; one may ascertain 
by personal inspection that these ships have 
every advantage which constructive genius 
affords—that their length is 570 feet, with 
equally ample breadth—that they accommo- 
date 350 passengers in both first and second 
cabin, and over 1,000 in the third class—that 
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they register 14,500 tons and 18,000 horse 
power, but to understand the charm of cross- 
ing the ocean on such a boat it is necessary 
to actually travel on an ‘“‘empress.”’ 

Many tourists prefer to make the voyage 
to Liverpool early in the year. The Ameri- 
can will enjoy leaving his “lady of the snows” 
to visit the primrose-studded fields of the ‘‘old 
country,” while for the Briton nothing can 
exceed the delight of being in his native land, 
‘‘now that April’s there.” No need to wait 
for the St. Lawrence to be free from the 
clutch of the ice—St. John, the winter start- 
ing point, can be readily reached by Pullman 
from either Boston or 
New York, and once 
in that hillside city, 
the Canadian Pacific 
Company take entire 
charge of both pas- 
sengers and luggage, 
transporting them 
gratis to West St. John, 
where the Empress lies 
awaiting her cargo. 
Incidentally St. John 
and the harbor are worth seeing, and it is 
advisable to go early and put up for a night 
at one of the good hotels to be found in the 
city. 

Once on board, all thought of any hardship 
in ocean travel is dismissed, and the traveler 
feels as though he had been spirited away to 
a delightful house-party in a charming, old- 
world, country mansion. The stewards and 
stewardesses do for their guests everything 
that would be done in the best-managed house- 
hold—in fact, the wants and wishes of the 
passengers are often anticipated. At the 
dining table the service is perfect, and leaves 
nothing to be desired. Nothing is forgotten, 
nothing overlooked, even to the boutonniére 
for each guest at table. 

State-rooms may be had to suit all tastes, 
and may even be obtained en suite with pri- 
vate bath. These perfectly-equipped bed- 
room and parlor suites carry out the idea of 
a handsome country mansion, and a visit to 








FOUR DAYS 
{'c music room and library completes the 
cclusion; the color scheme and furniture of 
Lota are attractive. In the music room the 
rich Lue of carpet, divans and chair cover- 
ii7s, and the deiicate terra cotta of curtains 
and table co.ers contrast charmingly with 
tc yeilowish ti..ts of the handsome woodwork 
ccd grand piano; the open fire, shedding its 
ruddy glow on brass fender and fire irons, 
comptetes the homelikeness of this beautiful 
apartment. It is indeed a delightful place in 
which to lounge after dinner or on damp days. 
The library is in mahogany and dark green, 
and l:ere, as ia tie music room, the light enters 
t rough wiidows composed of prettily tinted 
eliass. In both rooms amp’e divans run around 
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The Northern Transatlantic Route of the C. 


tie walls, and comfortable armchairs are scat- 
tcred here and there where the light is espe- 
cially good. 

The domed dining saloon is very much 
admired, and here is a cottage piano, which 
comes into active service for the concerts 
wit. which each voyage finishes. The chil- 
dren’s dining saloon is as handsomely ap- 
pointed as the large one, and is on the same 
deck. On the lower promenade deck is the 
ha idsome café—where light refreshment may 
be had at any hour. In the open air on this 
deck cricket, golf and various other games 
popu!ar at sea may be seen in progress all day 
long. On the upper promenade deck is ample 
space for chairs, promenaders and loungers. 
Bot decks being covered, one may be “‘up- 
stairs” in the air in all kinds of weather. 


AT SEA, TO 


IRELAND” 
P.R. 


EUROPE 


The extreme steadiness of the Empresses 
is indicated hy the fact that the photographs 
of these ships, published by the Canadian 
Pacific Company, were taken while the voy- 
age was in progress, and the twin steamers 
are known not only as comfortable far 
above the average, but as very safe and 
rapid. 

Apart from the major considerations of 
safety, speed and comfort, the C. P. R. stcam- 
ers have an immense advantage over cthcr 
lines in the attractiveness of their route. The,;, 
traveler who makes the journey in the spring. . 
leaving St. John, sees a considerable part cf 
Canada and skirts the coast-of Nova. Scotia 
and of Southern Ireland, landing in six days 
in Liverpool. If he re- 
turns by the summer route, 
he sees something of ‘the 
northern coast of Ireland, 
is only four days in the 
open sea, and spends the 
remaining two days in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Thus he not only avoids 
the six or seven days in 
the open sea, needed to 
make the journey from the 
United Kingdom to New 
York, or Boston, but gets 
a splendid view of the 
banks of the St. Lawrence 
and has an opportunity to 
visit the historic old city 
of Quebec; if the traveler 
saw rothing but these two 
beauty spots of the new 
country, he would feel 
well repaid for his trip across the ocean. 

The charm of such travel is Kard to de- 
scribe. From the moment the passenger 
boards the Empress until he returns once 
more to Canadian soil, he seems to be on 
enchanted ground. While memory lasts he 
will have refreshing visions of the handsome 
well-equipped Empress, the green fields 
of the ‘fold country” in springtime, with the 
fragrant, delicate yellow of the ‘‘pale prim- 
rose,” the rich gold of the abundant furze 
blossoms and those “‘wee, crimson tippit” 
daisies, that are everywhere—the peaccful 
beauty of such scenes will contrast in memory 
with the magnificence of the great St. Law- 
rence, and that picture gallery of recollec- 
tions will be a constant inducement to “‘go 
and see it all again.” 








NEW ENGLAND ORDER OF 
PROTECTION 


By J. E: JONES 


CCUPYING modest offices in the Ford 
Building, at No. 15 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, are the headquarters of the Supreme 
Lodge of this splendid body which has made 
such rapid headway since its organization in 
1887, and which now has a membership of 
57,000. 

Fraternal ‘societies have gained a foothold 
with the American people that cannot be 
under-estimated, and it is safe to say that 
most men have at some time or other “taken 
a degree” or “ridden the goat” in some so- 
ciety whose aim is either to promote a fra- 
ternal and brotherly spirit, or may go still 
farther and offer protection in case of death 
or sickness to the families of its members. 

The secret society is one that has borne 
the brunt of criticism and the savage attacks 
of those opposed to the manner of its meet- 
ings for several centuries, but notwithstand- 
ing this, it can be pointed out as proof of the 
value of these organizations in which men 
and women have united in good acts of help- 
fulness that they are today more popular 
among every class of people than at any time 
in history. Their importance to society is 
seen in times of trouble and sickness, in sor- 
row and adversity, and thousands of widows 
and orphans are giving grateful testimony of 
the benefits derived from these organizations 

Whole volumes have been written upon 
the spirit of fraternalism, and yet how little 
has been said. In the lives of all of us there 
is something which we can trace in these or- 
ganizations that band people together in ties 
of brotherly love and help to create an in- 
terest and stimulate a desire to know more 
of the kindliness which permeates the mem- 
bers of these societies and which has resulted 
in so much good work being done. 

A few weeks ago I was called to the home 
of a prominent citizen in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, and as I stood waiting in the outer 
hallway to be received, I was joined by a 
gentleman who wished to call on the same 


party whom I was seeking. A moment later 
we were both ushered into a comfortable sit- 
ting-room, and it was then that I learned that 
the gentleman whom I was to call upon was 
confined to his bed, and that the visitor who 
had been introduced into the home with me 
was the representative of a fraternal organ- 
ization situated in a neighboring city, and 
that the purpose of his visit at that time was 
in the interests of his lodge and its fellow- 
members in offering their services to the 
family of their sick brother. 

Such incidents as this are happening in 
every part of the country every day, and in 
this spirit of fraternity which grows in the 
lodge room and carries its manifestations into 
every phase of life is found the popularity of 
fraternalism as it exists today, and it demon- 
strates that fraternalism and the work of the 
secret societies is not a mythological thing, 
but that there is an actual cementing and 
fastening of the ties of friendship which leads 
men and women to perform those sacred 
responsibilities unto their neighbors and fel- 
lowmen which otherwise are too apt to be 
neglected. 

It is the plan of organizations like the N. 
E. O. P. to secure for its members not only . 
the benefits that accrue to a splendid fra- 
ternal organization, but to give in addition 
a form of protection to its members in the 
way of insurance at the lowest possible rate 
that is compatible with solvency and per- 
petuity, and the countless homes that are 
protected against want through these organ- 
izations are the best evidence that can be 
produced to show its value throughout the 
entire six New England states in which it 
operates. 

The “Encyclopedia of Fraternities,” an ex- 
cellent volume published by E. V. Treat, and 
compiled and edited by Albert C. Stevens, 
treats voluminously of the subject indicated 
in the title of the work. From the preface, 
which was published some years ago, the fol- 
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lowing is of particular interest not only as 
bearing upon fraternities that carry insur- 
ance for members, but upon fraternities in 
general :— 

“The probable extent of the influence of 
secret society life may be inferred from the 
fact that more than 6,000,000 Americans are 
members of such organizations, which con- 
fer about 1000 degrees on 200,000 novitiates 
annually, aided, in instances, by a wealth of 
paraphernalia and dramatic ceremonial which 
rivals modern stage effects. More than 30,- 
000 members are annually added to the rolls 
of Masonic lodges in the United States; quite 
as many join the Odd Fellows, and one-half 
as many the Knights of Pythias; more than 
100,000 join other secret societies, the lodges, 
chapters, or councils of which dot the country 
almost coincidentallly with the erection of 
churches and schoolhouses.” 

Mr. D. D. Aitken, president of the National 
Fraternal Congress, in an able address at 
the meeting of the fifty-one societies in Buffalo 
last summer, drew attention to the magnifi- 
cent work of the fraternal bodies, and the 
whole of his address contains so much of 
value that every person interested in this 
work should have a copy of his remarks. 
Here are a few paragraphs which bear 
particularly upon a portion of our sub- 
ject:— 

“There is an old Arabian tale of a chief 
who had a magic lantern so wonderful that 
when it was pressed in one particular point 
it unfolded a tent under which the chieftain 
could repose secure from the blasting sands 
of the desert or from the burning heat of the 
sun; pressed again, it unfolded yet more, 
until his whole family might rest beneath its 
folds; and, pressed a third time, it yet un- 
folded until the whole tribe of the chief could 
rest comfortably under it. So it is with our 
fraternal work. It unfolds and extends from 
the person to his family and dependents, and 
wider still until whole communities gather 
under its protection. When we begin to real- 
ize this we begin to understand better what 
fraternity is and what it can do for us; we 
begin to appreciate better our fellow-men 
and our fellow-women; we begin to realize 
that every tender word we utter, every bless- 
ing we bestow is a thread of sunshine woven 
into somebody’s life, and all the smiles and 
all the sympathies that come to us from 
others’ hearts and others’ lives are threads 


of light and threads of love woven into our 
own hearts and lives.” 

It is somewhat astounding to note the fig- 
ures of tables which I have on hand and 
which have been increased during the past 
year. 

At the beginning of 1907 the record of 
fifty-one associations in the United States 
includes a membership of 4,194,299 persons, 
showing a net increase for that year of 271,- 
727 persons, to say nothing of a social mem- 
bership of the same organizations which do 
not include the insurance ,privileges of 412,- 
195. At the same time there was in force 
throughout the United States an insurance 
of $5,746,437,703.84; and when it is taken 
into consideration that this tremendous sum 
of insurance represents the protection af- 
forded, in the most part, to what might be 
termed “the great middle classes,” and when 
it is further noted that the amount of insur- 
ance of practically all of these organizations 
is limited to the matter of from 3,000 to 5,000 
dollars, one forms a comprehensive idea of 
the magnitude of the work being done by 
fraternal organizations throughout the na- 
tion. A great many organizations, includ- 
ing the N. E. O. P., have a benefit fund; and 
in a period of one year, covered in the tables 
of figures as given above, we find that there 
has been paid in benefits to members and 
their families considerably more than $60,- 
000. 
One of the strongest features of fraternal 
insurance is embodied in the assistance of 
its members in maintaining their local lodges 
and grand lodges and supreme lodges at the 
lowest minimum of expense. There are no 
fat salaries nor monied interests concerned 
in this class of insurance, conesquently there 
are few scandals such as shocked the country 
at the time of the investigation of certain ex- 
posures which took place in New York within 
the memory of all who may read this article. 

The mortuary tables or expected deaths 
based upon fraternal insurance have stood 
the test of years, and the basis formed thereby 
gives a careful estimate of the probable ex- 
pense of this class of insurance, so that the 
orders are able to practically guarantee to 
their members what the cost of the protec- 
tion will be. The members themselves have 
learned to make comparison of the beneficial 
and membership income, and know of the 
expenditure and death rate of the various 
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orders through comparison, and place greater 
confidence in fraternal orders in general and 
their own special ones in particular, and it is 
this study and investigation that has been 
carried on in the homes and lodges through- 
out the country that gives to fraternalism its 
greatest business strength, because every mem- 
ber is more or less a critic; and as each has 
a voice in the management of their own so- 
ciety, so do they find an interest in informing 
themselves as to those things which will be 
of greatest benefit to their allied interests. 

The N. E. O. P. is one that seems to instill 
great confidence in their membership; al- 
though there is but one degree in the ritual, 
still it is filled with interest, and the exem- 


plification of it impresses the candidate in 
such a manner that the initiation cannot fail 
to have a perpetual place in his or her mem 
ory. In speaking of the membership in this 
manner, it might be noted that the organiza- 
tion is constituted not only of members of 
the male sex, but that the ladies are also on 
an equal plane with men. 

One of its old members, in speaking of the 
lodges and their work, likens it unto a great 
family gathering in which men and women 
meet their neighbors and their friends and 
are thus thrown together in a friendly social 
intercourse which cannot fail to aid the work 
in which these organizations are engaged. 
Since the instalment of this organization in 
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1887 there has keen a steady growth in mem- 
hership, and at no stage in the history of the 
organization has there been any backward 
step. : 

In November of last year there was initi- 
ated in a single night a class of 2,508 new 
members. The exemplification of the degree 
and the initiation of these new members was 
an event in the history of the order which ex- 
ceeded all previous efforts of the association, 
and so large was the attendance of the mem- 
bers from all over New England that it was 


HERBERT M. CHASE, M.D. 


necessary to press Mechanics Building into 
service to accommodate members of the 
order who were present to take part in this 
splendid event in the history of the N. E. O. P. 
On that occasion the then mayor, John F. 
Fitzgerald, a member of the order, represented 
the city of Boston; there were also present 
Hon. John F. Cole, speaker of the House of 
Representatives, who represented the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts; the Honorable 
George A. Hibbard, present mayor of Bos- 
ton and at that time the postmaster of the 
city of Béston, as representative of the na- 
tion. The two last-named gentlemen were 
the only persons outside of the order who 
participated in any of the exercises. 





It was an event that attracted much at- 
tention, owing to. the particular prominence 
not only of the order but of the progress of 
the fraternal bodies, and the strength given 
to the order through the addition of so large 
a class was by no means an inconsiderable 
factor in total membership. 

On April 1, 1908, there was a total of 408 
lodges in New England, and among the mem- 
bership may be found some of the principal 
citizens of all of the New England states. In- 
cluding some of these are governors, mayors, 
ministers, legislators, judges, journalists, phy- 
sicians, manufacturers, bankers, educators, 
lawyers, and other representatives of citizen- 
ship. pisian i 1 te 

The organization is incorporated under the 
laws of Massachusetts, which is in itself the 
strongest guarantee of the management of 
the affairs of the organization. While the 
N. E. O. P. has not lent itself to the policy 
of a large reserve fund at the expense of its 
members, in 1901, under the administration 
of Supreme Warden Judge James H. Flint, 
a fund not exceeding three full assessments 
under a non-limited membership basis was 
provided for, and this has been kept intact 
by levying assessments to pay all death losses 
from time to time. 

There is nothing speculative about this 
class of insurance; beneficiaries must in all 
cases be members of the family of the insured 
or the policy can be made direct to the mem- 
bers themselves, and in case of death revert 
to the estate; but there is nothing in the in- 
surance that can be sold or used for barter 
or trade. A wise provision permits the in- 
sured to change the beneficiary of the policy 
at his or her own will at any time they may 
see fit. 

The members of the organization pride 
themselves upon the record they have made 
in prompt payments of claims; usually set- 
tlement is made with the beneficiary of the 
policy holder within three or four days after 
receipt of the proofs of death at the Boston 
office. There have been but few disputed 
claims, but in cases where attempts have 
been made to defraud the N.E.O.P. the 
order itself has protected their policy holders 
against this class of claims. For nearly 
twenty-one years the N. E.O.P. has pro- 
ceeded to conduct its business along the pian 
originally outlined by its originators, and so 
satisfactory has been the progress that today 
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DANIEL M. FRYE, SUPREME SECRETARY 


its membership stands as a justification of 
the wisdom shown by its promoters at the 
time of launching this successful body into 
the great family of fraternalism. 

Since its organization it has paid 4,086 
claims, amounting to $7,221,700; and all 
claims, including the first death loss, have 
been paid in full. During the last year there 
has been a net-increase of 7,311 members, 
and this increase has come through the natu- 
ral strength which the order derives through 
its membership and their enthusiasm and 
interest. ‘There have been but three or four 
deputies, and their work has been devoted 
more largely to the development and strength- 
ening of the order in places where, through 
some local conditions, there has been need 
of stimulating the weaker lodges. 

The present Board of Supreme Officers has 


as its head Supreme Warden Frederick T. 
Peabody, who is now serving his second term 
after having first won his spurs as Grand 
Warden of Massachusetts. It has been the 
policy of the order to select as its supreme 
officer one of the Grand Wardens of the State 
Grand Lodges of the different states, and 
those who have come forward and made a 
success of the work of the Supreme Warden 
have first won their spurs in the Grand Lodges 
of their respective states. 

Mr. Daniel M. Frye, Supreme Secretary, 
who is perhaps known to more members of 
the organization than any other member be- 
cause his work brings him in close contact 
with the very life of the organization, has 
served in his present capacity for more than 
fourteen years. 

The Supreme Medical Examiner, Dr. Her- 
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bert A. Chase, has served in his present offi- 
cial capacity for seventeen years, and Hon. 
John P. Sanborn, Supreme Treasurer, has 
occupied the position which he so ably fills 
for seventeen years. 

Mr. Frank A. Rice, Supreme Vice-Warden 
and who will probably succeed Supreme 
Warden Peabody, has served two years as 
Grand Warden of the state of Massachusetts, 
and it can be said of all officers representing 
the organization that they have not been 


advanced to the principal positions of trust, 


of the supreme body until they have first 





HON. JOHN P. SANBORN, 
SUPREME TREASURER 


shown their willingness to take up the great 
responsibilities that must of neceSsity follow 
their elevation to these positions; furthermore, 
they must have demonstrated that they were 
sufficiently mentally equipped to do credit to 
the services which they were to undertake. 
The organization seems to have a spirit of 
enthusiasm that is manifested in every degree 
and station of the great order, no matter 
whether it be in the lowliest of its member- 
ship or the personality of its most prominent 
members, and it is this degree of push, coupled 
with supreme confidence in the worth of the 
order itself, that has made the N. E. O. P. 
what it is today. There is benevolence, eq- 


uity and charity exemplified in all that it 
undertakes to do, and in a record of twenty- 
one years there has not been a single thing 
to mar the even tenor of its progress, As 
Supreme Warden Peabody has so splendidly 
said: “It is truly an organization that stands 
for all that is best in civic life; that surrounds 
the home and family with every service, and 
enables the men of moderate means to pro- 
vide protection for loved ones at actual cost, 
and that so small that it is within the reach 
of, all.” 

During the past year 475 beneficiaries of 
deceased members have received $774,400 in 
benefits. . 

The gain of insurance in force during the 
past year has been $6,166,000, while there 
was a gain in membership of 7,311. 

In a little booklet which the lodge has 
issued the management of the order is desig- 
nated as having been constructed on a prin- 
ciple in which every member has a voice. 
Towns and cities may have one or more 
lodges, while each state has a Grand Lodge, 
and over all a Supreme Lodge. The lodge 
is composed of its members, the Grand Lodge 
of representatives chosen from the past ward- 
ens of lodges, and the Supreme Lodge of rep- 
resentatives chosen from the Grand Lodges. 
Every warden in a subordinate lodge is eligible 
to election as a representative to the Grand 
Lodge. An age limit of between eighteen 
and forty-five years is placed upon the mem- 
bership, and assessments are made on the 
basis that covers the actual cost of insurance 
to meet the losses occurring from deaths. 
It issues certificates of $500, $1,000 and 
$2,000, and a fair idea of the availability of 
this insurance for people of moderate means 
is herewith shown, the figures given being 
based upon the rates for $1,000, with an 
average of twenty-four assessments a year. 

AGE RATE AGE RATE AGE RATE 
18 to 25 $.30 251030 $35 30 to 35 $40 
35to40 .45 40t045 50 45to046 .55 
46to47 .60 47to48 .65 48to049 .70 
49 to 50 .75 

The expense of management has been pro- 
vided for by a per capita tax of one dollar 
annually, and the cost of management of the 
organization, including the large matter of 
postage for the year of 1907, was $37,997.08 
—bringing the actual cost of management 
per member down to seventy-one cents. It 
is also shown in the reports of the N. E. O. P. 
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that the deaths included 1,000 beneficiary 
members for the year 1907, amounting to 
9.24 per cent, and the average age of the 
membership is 40.09 per cent. A person of 
thirty-five years of age carrying a policy at 
this rate would pay only nine dollars and 
sixty cents per $1,000 for his insurance under 
the plan of the organization. 

When] this ate ,is provid- 
ing all that is accomplished 
by old line insurance, where 
no better protection is afford- 
ded than in the N. E. O. P., 
it would seem that there 
need be no further argument 
as to the advantages of this 
class of protection. To quote 
from the Official Circular: 
“It is as safe and is as per- 
manent as any business, 
banking, insurance, manufac- 
ture or merchandise. Its 
history of growth and devel- 
opment, its prudent manage- 
ment, the loyalty of its mem- 
bers and the safeguards 
which surround it furnish a 
guaranty of its future sound- 
ness and prosperity; it is as 
safe as any savings bank, 
when both are honestly man- 
aged, and the New England 
Order of Protection will be 
doing business at the old 
stand when the defamers of 
fraternal insurance are for- 
gotten.” 

The N.E. O. P. is one of 
many societies that are doing 
a vast amount of good work, 
and as this is an organiza- 
tion that does business only 
in the New England states, 
its whole policy has been 
aimed to meet conditions in 
the particular territory which 
it covers. The N.E. O. P. 
has made great progress in 
and about Boston, and it might incidentally 
be mentioned that a large number of the em- 
ployees of the government postal department 
of the Boston post office are members of the 
order, which of itself speaks significantly in 
its praise. 

It is based upon safe, solid principles under- 
lying the basis of fraternal assessment in- 


‘surance, while the personnel of the officials 


at the head of the Supreme lodges and Grand 
Lodges in the different states has always been 
endorsed as the highest type of citizenship 
It is safe to predict that the order will con- 
tinue to grow and to do good in the years 
that are to come to an even greater extent 
than ‘is shown by the record of the past. 





FRANK A. RICE, SUPREME VICE-WARDEN 


Men and women engage enthusiastically in 
this noble work of fraternalism. There is 
an interest that makes the home better and 
life more worth living; and a study of these 
organizations convinces one that better things 
can be gained out of life by practice of pre- 
cepts and examples of such noble orders as 
the N. E. O. P. 








OU and I have been acquainted a long 

time—readers of the National Magazine, 
and whenever I have anything to say, I just 
say it right out. The “Happy Habit” book 
has been issued. I do not dare tell you how 
much trouble it has cost me. It contains 
selected sketches that kave appeared in the 
pages with which you are familiar durirg 
the past years of our acquaintance. There 
were proofs to be read, selections to cut down, 
selections to add, something to be fitted in, 
and so here you are at last,— the book 
is out. 

The last night I spent with the proofs going 
over the pages with its sweet memories, I 
felt like shedding tears, there was such a 
deep feeling of sadness because it had been 
with me so long that I had begun to be fond 
of it. The book contains the scattered 
leaves of tén years experience as your editor. 
In the foreword you will find these words: 

“In this volume are gathered the ‘scattered 
leaves’ culled from my Pleasure Book. They 
tell of the first ten happy years when I ‘just 
visited’ among my own people as editor of 
the National Magazine. Since these sketches 
were written, the untimely death of great 
men has crystalized personal experience and 
scraps of simple narrative into the dignity of 
history, in whose eternal aura every life story 
of the great past sits empurpled—‘mystic, 
wonderful.’ 

“‘My attempts to picture the courage, en- 
terprise, patriotism and cheery endurance of 
this great nation have received the approval 
of thousands of true, loyal men and women, 
who have deemed the efforts worthy of com- 
mendation. This volume has been compiled 
in deference to their appreciation and desire. 


“The observations of a not uneventful life 
—when young manhood launched a career 
among the pioneers of a prairie frontier, where 
intense cold, drought, hail, fire and tornado 
intensified the struggle for a bare existence— 
early inspired an admiration for courage, in- 
dustry and hope unfailing; later years have 
vindicated the wisdom with which, like good 
soldiers, ‘they endured hardness for a sea- 
son.’ These rigorous experiences and asso- 
ciations inculcated a conviction of the need 
of practicing the ‘Happy Habit’ in every 
walk of life—under every conceivable con- 
dition—making dark days more endurable 
and the sunny days more enduring ” 


a * * 


T is said that one can think better while 

walking than when sitting. Notable in- 
stances are common where lawyers, clergy- 
men, editors and financiers dictate their pro- 
foundest thoughts to their stenographers 
while pacing up and down their office floors 
with rythmic steps. 

The importance of walking is still very 
much underestimated though the habit is 
rapidly becoming popularized. Scarcely a 
treatise on health and hygiene is published 
nowadays that does not endorse walking as 
an exercise most conducive to health, and 
more and more of the American people are 
already beginning to recognize the value 
of walking. 

The most enthusiastic advocate on the 
subject of walking I have ever met is Mr. 
Humphrey O'Sullivan, the inventor of the 
famous rubber heels. I found him one day 
in his office—his coat off and up to his eyes 
in work—gathering together the famous 
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Thomas Jefferson 


Third President of the United States 


MERICA has furnished to the 
world the most conspicuous 
Apostle of Personal Liberty 
that ever lived. 


The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence (the creation of his genius) 
is an eternal monument to his fame— 
more enduring than statues of marble 
or bronze. 

As a statesman in Congress he ad- 
vocated the brewing industry as an 
aid to agriculture and national temper- 
ance; and upon several occasions he 
bought and freighted rum, wine and 
whiskey to the brave soldiers of the 
Revolution. He himself declared that 
the juice of the malt was never ab- 
sent from his board. 

Thomas Jefferson was a splendid 
athlete, a crack shot; and in his 
prime at the old Raleigh tavern he de- 
lighted to enjoy his ‘‘cakes and ale’? — 
or dance half through the night with 
the fair maids of old Virginia. 

At eighty-three he died, regretted by 
the nation he helped to create. His 
deeds and written thoughts absolutely 
and irrefutably prove that good malt 
beer is not injurious to mind or body. 








“The Writings of Thomas Jefferson,’’ by Paul Lester Ford. 
Vol. 2, naee OS Vol. 5, page 511; Vol. 10, pages 113, 125, 251; 
Vol. li, 498. ll 

Morse’s 
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Encyclopedia Americana, ‘Vol. 3—“Jefferson.’ 
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LET’S TALK IT OVER 


sayings of famous people on the subject of 
walking. Before him was a photograph of 
Dan O’Leary, thé noted pedestrain, who has 
walked nearly one hundred thousand miles 
since 1874, most of the time on O’Sullivan’s 
Rubber Heels, but this is but an incidental 
reason for Mr. O’Sullivan’s admiration of 
this veteran athlete. 

Any thing whatsoever on the subject of 
walking will command the attention of Mr. 
O’Sullivan, and the great part of his adver- 
tising is along these lines. Recently he pub- 
lished a half page advertisement in the daily 
papers without even suggesting the name of 
“O’Sullivan,” knowing that every one read- 
ing it would intuitively connect it with O’Sul- 
livan’s Rubber Heels as a matter of course, 
inseparably associated with walking. 

Thackeray, Dickens, Sidney Smith, Thomas 
Jeffreys, and the whole gamut of notable 
English authors were represented in these 
expressions on Walking and one could feel 
that they gained inspiration from walking 
along the English lanes arched over with 
trees. : 

Among the gems he collected were the 
following: 

Charles Dickens wrote: ‘‘Come, come, 
come, walk in the green lanes. You will 
work better for it all the week.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote: ‘Walking 
is the best value as gymnastics for the mind.” 

Plato said: “It (walking) would almost 
cure a guilty conscience.” Here the walks 
of the Platonic dialogue are recalled. 

Mr. O’Sullivan has made a careful study 
of the science of walking. When he entered 
the shoe business, in 1877, he noticed that 
every autumn physicians and_ thoughtful 
people brought in their shoes to have the 
bottoms covered with rubber soling; and a 
portion of the leather heels removed and 
replaced with rubber packing. This soling 
was done with cement, reinforced with screws, 
but this did not give the resilience demanded; 
so Mr. O'Sullivan, after devoting consider- 
able study to the matter, conceived an in- 
vention that is now known the world over 
and has been aptly called “The Armor of 
Health.” The holding screws robbed the 
rubber heel of its resilience. Now people 
are wearing rubber heels the year round, 
for the slippery ice of winter and for the sup- 
port they give in the delightful long walks 
of summer. 4 


Mr. O'Sullivan has studied the subject of 
walking thoroughly and has noted that the 
natural position when one foot is put for- 
ward is for the’ heel to strike the pavement 
first. The entire weight of the body is thus 
thrown upon the rubber heels. This gives 
the effect of that springy step of the moc- 
casined Indian upon the leaf-mold paths of 
the forest. It relieves the stiffness and harsh- 
ness of the pavement. On the subject of 
walking a noted Harvard professor has stated 
that “Man is fitted to be the king of the 
animal world, and his legs can outlast those 
of any animal.” Walking and outdoor 


exercise are the hope of the future for upon 
them the health of the people depends. 
Nature walking is an art, and everything 
that can assist in making walking easier is of 
lasting benefit to humanity 


* * * 


The Indian hunter is noted for his graceful 
and almost noiseless step. Bare-footed or 
wearing thin moccasins of deerskin, he gives 
full play to the muscles of his feet and his toes, 
and those who understand this, and realize the 
constant damage to health and beauty by 
stiff-soled shoes and rigid, unyielding heels 
have condemned them as utterly unfit for 
comfortable walking. Aside from all this, 
however, the fact remains that you cannot 
enjoy the pleasures of a summer vacation or 
an ideal rest unless you can take pleasure in 
those walks which have inspired so many of 
the finest verses written in our language. 
Who could conceive of the poets, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Longfellow, Whittier or 
even the genial Bobby Burns writing their 
immortal poems without first having taken 
those solitary walks, where among the trees 
in the great temple of the universe they could 
commune with Nature and God? 

Mr. O’Sullivan is certainly an enthusiast 
on the subject of walking and as we were 
about to leave he brought his fist down on 
the table, saying, “If I could only get the 
people walking more. I don’t care whether 
they wear rubber heels or not. If they would 
only get out and walk instead of sitting around 
the house, whining and complaining about 
the weather, there would be more hope and 
optimism among the people today—for there 
is nothing like outdoor exercise and long 
walks to attune and adjust one’s mind to 
contentment with his lot. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PROGRESSIVE ADVERTISERS 








Rebuild Your Overworked Physique into 


Sturdy Strength and Vigor 


How often do you come home at night too dogged tired to even respond 
to the pleasant reception awaiting you? Life’s struggle becomes more 
and more intense as the twentieth century progresses. Mentally and physic- 
ally you must conserve your energies, build up your strength and equip your- 
self for the test. You must have sleep, good digestion, steady nerves, bone and mus- 
cle, clear mind. These can be secured, maintained and enhanced by the use of 
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The Best Tonic 
Being an extract of rich barley malt and choicest hops, it furnishes nourishment in 
predigested form and acts asa tonic. A desire for food is stimulated and power 
furnished the system to draw quicker, better and greater energy from what 
you eat. At the same time the gentle, soothing effects of the hops restore 


your nerves to their normal state. Peaceful and refreshing sleep is in- 
duced, the brain strengthened and new life given to the tired muscles. 


Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, being a predigested liquid food, is wel- 
comed by the weakest stomach. It relieves insomnia, conquers dyspep- 
sia, strengthens the weak, builds up the overworked, helps the anaemic, 
feeds the nerves, assists nursing mothers and invigorates old age. 


At All Druggists—-Insist Upon it Being Pabst 


Booklet and Picture ‘‘Baby's First Adventure’’ sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT CO. DEPT.20, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











LET’S TALK IT OVER 


HE “Romance of Arlington House”. has 

had a remarkable sale, but we want to 

see it in the hands of every young lady 
reader of the National. 

““A Romance of Arlington House” will 
be mailed to subscribers at the uniform 
price of. $1.00 postpaid to any address. Now 
let every father and mother see that this pure, 
dainty and interesting story becomes a 
welcome addition to their daughter’s library. 
If they do not do it, a second appeal to the 
young men who appreciate the beauty and 
charm of our American girls will not be neces- 
sary to give their friends a book.that every 
woman can appreciate and admire. It would 
most appropriately come from a father or 
mother, but if a father or mother fails to 
appreciate this opportunity, here is a side 
hint to those who want to know just what a 
girl would like. The young lady will not 
fail to appreciate a copy of ““A Romance of 
Arlington House,” and will not overlook 
the good taste of the giver—which counts. 

“A Romance of Arlington House” is an 
appropriate gift at all times, whether at 
Easter tide; in the summer days at the sea- 
shore where the “summer girl” reigns su- 
pveme; among the mountains; in the glorious 
golden days of autumn; amid the whirl and 
activities of winter’s gaiety, or at Christmas- 
tide. There is never a time or season when 
a gift of a beautiful book which has a sweet 
message of confidence and friendship is not 
altogether appropriate. 

The enthusiasm that has followed the 
success of our various publications the readers 
of the National quite appreciate and under- 
stand 


* * * 


HE chirping birds and the buds and 

blossoms that herald approaching sum- 
mer bring an instinctive longing for the “‘out- 
of-doors.” It is Nature’s call to break the 
bonds of winter’s close confinement, and to 
the good housewife, summertime is porch- 
time. On the first bright warm days, the 
house is turned inside out, so to speak, and 
the porch rockers are installed, the hammocks 
hung, the settees backed up against the cor- 
ner, the potted plants, ferns, palms and other 
varieties common to most households, are 
brought out for decorative effect, and on the 
floor are spread the new, clean, sanitary 
Crex grass rugs—the very latest convenience 


in porch comforts. What a cool and invit- 
ing place such a porch becomes with its ap- 
pearance of solid comfort during the hot, 
sultry days of summer! 


* * * 


It is a comparatively new luxury—this 
porch idea—and hardly a home is built now- 
a-days without as much care and attention 
being given to the placement of a convenient 
porch, sometimes a modest name for a large 
veranda, as to any portion of the interior, 
and where arranged for privacy it allows 
for “out-door” dining rooms and sleeping 
rooms. Nor do the owners of the older 
houses, those built before the porch idea 
became uppermost, escape the fever for this 
comfort. 

ie 

“John,” says the good housewife, “we'll 
take our vacation money this year, and build 
a large porch upon which to have our out- 
ings, not for a week or two, but for all sum- 
mer long,” and the matter is settled; for 
when it comes to matters concerning the 
needs of the home, “‘she” knows. She knows 
that the baby is too young to be carted around 
from place to place in hot stuffy cars; she 
knows that, with the attractive porch furnish- 
ings now to be had, the veranda can be made 
an ideal although inexpensive summer house, 
fringed with vines and flowers, where the 
baby can creep back and forth over the clean 
grass rugs and coo through the porch railing 
at passing objects with wondering eyes and 
eager appreciation, not for a week or a month 
—but during the long hot summer. 


* * * 


ECRETARY TAFT’S second trip to 

Panama will probably focus the atter- 
tion of the American people upon the progress 
of the, work on the Isthmus as nothing else 
could. Since Secretary Taft’s former journey 
much has been accomplished by Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers, engaged in the simple but manly 
art of ‘ditch digging,” and that they know 
how to get out and ‘“‘dig” for results is no 
state secret. 

The sanitary problem has played a very 
important part in the conquest, only the other 
day the government shipped to the Isthmus 
3,600 boxes of ‘Rough on .Rats”—enough 
of the deadly mixture to kill 3,600,000 of 
these plague-carrying rodents. 
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